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Introduction 


W H8N the Arabs carrying the Koran in their breasts 
overran Pctsia in the middle yean of the seventh 
century and destroyed the once>poweiful Sdsinian 
emiMre they swept out of existence, though not out of memoiy, 
almost all vestiges of a liteiature which bad behind it a thousand 
years of varied and diangeful history. With die scanty remnants 
of that pre-lslamic culture, recovered painstakingly from 
imperishable rock and tattered leaves of widely scattered codtees, 
this book is not concerned. Here it is proposid to tell the story 
of the first rebirth of a national licemure m the oadonat language, 
and to trace the course of its development and full maturity from 
the begin nir^ of the ninth to the end of the fifteenth century. 
This story has of course been told before, both briefly and at 
length: briefly, as by Reuben Levy in his Perrion Littratwi 
(Lt^on, i9a3); at length, as by Edward Granville Browne in 
his LUtrary History of Ptrsia (four volumes, Cambridge, 1938)— 
chose are the best>known and moat reliable guides to this extensive 
territory in English, but many other books and monographs in 
many Iwguages have survey^ the same scene in general or in 
particular. However, since Browne and Levy wrote, much new 
material has been published both in Persia and elsewhere which, 
without acting seriously the broad picture painted by them, 
has modified very considerably our penpeedve of many parts 
of that picture. It therefore seemed opportune to compile a new 
history of classical Persian literature, within the compass and 
following the proportions appropriate to a single volume work, 
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for the assistance of students coming ncR-ly lo iJm* subject, as 
well as for the enjoyment of the wider public inietwted lo discttvrr 
the sum of what the poets and writcra of Persia produced during 
the golden age. 

Before setting out on our long journey and tracing the 
waymarks century by century, it Rill Ik* Iwlplul m skrt^h the 
political history of Peraa during tltc prri«Hl under tvvirw, .iiid 
to acanune in a comprehenMVc fasJiiou lU* iwiure •ind '**upe of 
Perrian literature. A knowledge of the political lihiory Is rsM'iiiial 
to an understanding of the cliaractcri\tics t^f the literature artd 
its noticeable limitations, for ii Itas almost invariably Iktii 
associated with kings and prirvort and lias owed nearly rvny iliittg 
to patronage. It is necessary also to j^ance at titc main trends 
of Arabic hteraiure, for in many respects Persian autlionditp has 
been derivative, at all events in the primary phases, iltc principal 
models having been supplied by Arabk poetry and prose * ritiiig. 
Tlte conquerois impot^ didr language and llicniry cunvcniiotts 
on the vanquished along with dietr religion; riM* subject people 
proved themselves complacent to conform and quick lo learn, 
and many of the most emincni Andric scliolan and auihuni during 
the first ccnciuies of Islam were men of Persian blood and Unit. 
It was only when political control of ilte Persian provinces 
loosened, a natural sequel to the weakening of ilie central 
adininisuation, that the Pei^an language re-emerged, wiili a 
modlBed morphology and vocabulary, to serve <mcc more as 
vehicle for the display of the Petsian genius. 

The political situation of Persia,' writes E. Bcrilicls, ‘whose 
mien were trying to cast off tlie Arab yoke, and the gradual 
exhaustion of the caliphate demanded not only political opposition 
to the Arabs but abo the ending of the domination of the Arabic 
language in the field of literature. But tlie 150 years of the 
supremacy of Arabic did not pass widioue leaving a trace. Palilavi 
had become a dead language; there was therefore only Persian to 
oppose to Arabic as a literary language. On the other hand, there 
prevailed, espedally in poetry, Arabic forms (iofiJa, g^^al) and 
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tite Arabic quanttuuivc metre ('dr£^, which w iinniy established 
rliyme, probably foreign to P^Iavi, that a return to tlie poetical 
tedutique of the SSsSntan period was impossible.' These words 
were published over twenty years ago, wbm the question of wbac 
constituted Pahbvi poetry was being actively discussed. In 1950 
Professor H. B. Henning could still record chat ‘the formal 
proWems, the problems of rhytlun, metre, and thyme, remain in 
the dark. It seems doubtful wlietlicr the material at hand is capable 
of leading us to definite conclusions.' 'llie result which lie reached 
in his careful invcsiigatiun was tliat Pahlavi verse was accentual 
and not, as some hod supposed, syllabic; he added that 'even 
the most cautious will not be able to deny the presence of con> 
sdoui rhyme in a Pahlavi poem tliai to the present lias remained 
unnoticed.' £vcn so, Henning fdt obliged to hesitate, asking 
wiictlicr die verses examined by him belonged in foct to ‘an 
andent poem, or merely an imitation of Persian models.' Bcrtheb' 
statement therefore stands in need of little if any modifkadon. 

Tlie fo//ub, a long poem in monorhytne whicli has been called 
'ode' in tltcsc pages, was a creation of pre>Islamic Arabia whicii 
the Arabs ever afterwards esteemed as dieir higiiest form of 
poetic expression. A frequently quoted description by die Arab 
cridc Ibn Qutaibo, who died at Baghdad about die year 8S8, 
brings out well the narrow conventions widiin which the ancient 
poets were pleased to work. 

1 have heard a certain man of letters remark, that the author 
of a began always fay mentiooing the encampment, the 
dung-heaps and other relics. He then wept complainingly, 
addressed die deserted site and begged Ids companion to hale, 
in order diat he might furnish an occasion for mentioning the 
folk who once dwelt there but were now departed.... To this 
he joined the amatory prelude; he complained of the uolence 
of hb sentiments and the pain of separation, as well as the extremity 
of hb passion and yearning, so as to indine men’s hearts towards 
him and win the attention of their eyes and ears; for love poetry 

A* 
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is very near to the soul and readily deaves to the lieart. . . . 
When he 'was coniident tliat he liad secured a hearing, he followed 
all this up by aiHrming his ri^ts: in his poetry he mounted the 
saddle, complained of weariness and sleeplessness, of long 
journeying by night and through the heat of the noonday; he 
described the exhaustion of his riding>bcast or his camel When 
be was consdous that Ite had su(r»dcntiy alHrmcd to his patron 
the right he liad for hoping and the guarantee he fell entitled to 
that bit desites would be gcatificd, and tliat lie Itad convinced 
liim of the suflerings he had endured upon liie journey, lie began 
the panegyric, inciting his peirnn to be generous and Ixvtirring 
him to compensate him adequately; he extolled irim above his 
peers, and belittled them in comparison with Jus superior worili.’ 

The precise definition here outlined has been accepted by 
Arab poets of the conservarivc sdiool down to modem times, so 
that F. Krenkow could report that he hod 'specimens by poets 
still living where we find the absurdity of a description of a 
desert-ride by persons who live in Cairo and travel by railway 
and steamer.' Even from the beginning however it was permitted 
to vary the prescription to the extent of substituting satire for | 
panegyric, though degy, albeit protracted to equal lengtl), was < 
thought to be exclud^ from the strict canon. The element of | 
flattery was increasingly stressed as the competition for royal ] 
favour became keener, and by the time the Persians started writing 
odes in their mother-tongue panegyric had been brou^t to a 
very fine art indeed. Meanwhile a revolution had taken place in 
poetic style. The exiguous rqiertory of themes having been 
exhausted, virtuosity applied itself to the problem of discovering 
novelty in the manner of expressing threadbare topics. The 
resources of simile and metaphor bad been fully exploited; now 
rhetorical embelUsKmenc came to deliver the creative impulse out t 
of utter stagnation. Even the most ancient poets had indulged in ^ 
punning and similar forms of word-play, but sparingly; the | 
Arabic language lent itselfmosc obligingly to all manner of verbal } 
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jugglery, and the ‘new style’ on wbidi the caliph’s son Ibn al- 
Mu'tazz (d. 908) was the 6ist to theorize required that every line 
should have its quota of cunning artifice. The formal ode reached 
its apogee of p^ection in the work of al-Mutanabbi (<L 965). 
In due course the Pernan court>poea followed suit with their 
brilliant sallies of artificial wit, overcoming easQy the handicap 
of using a language less amenable to such gymnastics. 

It was a half-Persian, Abfl NuwSs (d. about 810X who led die 
revolt against the classical ode in Arabic. 

O sing me not (be old songs—let others if they mutt 
Make melody of ruins, all desolate and dust 

In one poem, as R. A. I^cholson, its ttanslator, has put it, ‘he 
gives a description of the desert and its people which r^ls some 
of Dr. Jolmson’s sallies at ihe expense of Scotland and Sootannen.’ 

Let the south wind moisten with tain the desolate scene 
And Time efiace what once aas so fresh and greenl 
Make the camel driver free of a desert space 
Where high-bred camels trot with unw^ed pace; 

Where only mimosas and thistles flourish, and where, 

For hunting, wolves and hyenas are nowise rarei 
Amongst the Bedouins seek not enjoyment out: 

What do they enjoy? They live in hunger and drou^. 

Let them dri^ their bowls of milk and leave them alone, 

To whom life’s finer pleasures are all unknown. 

His ideal of enjoyment was something quite diflferent. 

Four tlungs diere be that life impart 
To soul, to body, and to heart— 

A ninnii^ stream, a flowered ^ade, 

A jar of wine, a lovdy maid, 
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Was this Persian blood calling over the centuries to Persian bloods 

A Book of Verses underneath the Bou^, 

A of Wine, a Loaf of Btcad-‘~and Tliou 

Bc^ me singing in tite Wilderness— 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise cnuvl 

For Abu Nuwiis noi only simpli/ied die stilted and archaic 
vocabulary of the fannal ode; he aba specialized in short 
bacclianalian poems whicli arc ilte ancestors of many Persian 
lyrics. Yet a century befure this *Untar Ibn Abl Ibibfa of Mecca 
(d. about 715) had been about the same business, iliouji^i to 
dificrent piupose; be took the dramatic step of detaching from 
the ode its amatory prelude which lie devdoped inio a love-poem 
In its own ri^i, thus supplying the other main constituent of the 
Persian gka{aL But before discussing this delightful on-form 
further, let us recall some of the new uses to wliich the ode was 
bang put. Abu 'l-‘Aiihiya (d. 805), harking back to the senten¬ 
tious asides of some of the old IMouin poets, wrote almost 
exdusivdy on philosophical and didactic diemcs, tltus preparing 
tlie way fbr Persian moralists like HS^tr-i Khusrau. The rise of 
$Qhsm, the mystical movemenr widtin Islam, led to the evohnion 
of the mysded ode, perfected by Ibn al-I^d of Cairo (d. 1235) 
in time to affect the rapturous outpourings of Rfimf. The occasions 
for whidi formal odes were composed also affxmd their contents, 
thougli panegyric always remained the predominant note. Tiic 
ftab^a or *prison-poem’ had been admirably worked out by 
Abu Fitis ^-Haradiru (d. 968) during his long captivity in 
Constantinople so that bte‘Qd-i Sa‘d-i S^mSn had a g<^ model 
to imitate when he found htimelf in gaol. The spring festival, 
the tournament, the hunt, the banquet~d)cse were among the 
royal occasions which along with military triumphs challenged 
the ingenuity of the ambitious poet, awake to every opportunity 
of pleasing his soveretgtu All these items duly reappeared in the 
programme of the Persian panegyrists. 
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Though countless lyric-like poenu were composed in Arabic 
from the seventh century onwards, h was left to the Persians 
to tecojpuzc this kind of writing as belonging to a separate genre 
and to call it gKa{<U. When precisely dus division took place is 
not clear; the most characteristic feature of the classkal gha^al 
is not so much its comparative shortness (between four a^ 
fourteen couplets) as the convention that the poet should affix 
his pen-name in the concluding verse, and we find diat many 
lyrics of Sanal, for instance, are without such a signature, 
wiiercas from onwards (who signs himself sometimes 

*At(&r, sometimes Farid) the rule is strictly followed. It there¬ 
fore seems reasonable to conclude that the gko\al as such was 
largely a Persian invention; certainly its prestige was far 
hitter in Persian than ever in Arabic literature. 

The quatrain (ru^i) with its peculiar metre was undoubtedly 
a Persian creation, as will be shown in a later chapter; its most 
fimsous practitioner was of course ‘Umar Khaiyim. Its brevity 
matched admirably the Persian fondness for proverbs arsd Uk 
P ersian ^rtius for epigram. Tlie epic, though not entirely 
unknown in Arabic—Abin ibn *Abd aI-Ham!d a!-lJihiqi for 
instance, who died about 815, wrote rmqdaw^ (couplet) versions 
of the KaRU wa-Dirma arvd the BUatthar wo’BQditdf as well as 
the adventures of SindbSd and Mazdak ai>d the romances of 
Ardashfr and AnushirwSn, but.tltese were never popular and 
have not survived—attracted few Arab poets. The simple 
rhyming couplet was felt by the Arabs to be a poor sort of fin^ 
gc^ enou(^ for mnemonic exercises to assist the school^y in 
his gnminar, his elementary law, bis rules for reciting the Koran, 
but not sufficiently dignifiri to be mistaken for serious poetry. 
The Persians fortunauly did not ruder from any sudi inhtbieion; 
from Firdausi’s times duoughom all the classit^ period the epic 
in the. grand manner, and its rather shorter variety the idyll, 
continued to please patrons and to be a challenge to poets. The 
maihna-A, as the rhyming couplet was called in Persian, served 
not only for heroic and romantic narratives but also for didactic 
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coQiposidons; among its greatest exponents were SanS 7 , Ni$an^, 
ROmi, Sa'di and JSmi. 

The composition of prose was not attended at drst by any 
considerable complexities, once the Arabic monopoly liad been 
broken; the short and strai^itforward periods of the earliest 
writers could not have been far removed from ordinary educated 
speech. So too it had been in rite beginning with Arabic, diougli 
the Bedouin love of pregnant brevity lud produced a natural 
rhetoric long belbrc desert men knew tlw use of ink and paper. 
When 'Abd a!>(Iamtd al'Kiiib (d. 750), diicf secretary 10 die 
last Umaiyad caliph Marwin U, applied his Petsian ingenuity to 
die invention of Arabic epistolary style, he fell back upon 
SSsinian models and, as al>'Askari expresses the matter, ‘extracted 
from the Petsian tongue the modes of secretarial composition 
which he illustrared, and transposed them into the Arabic tongue.’ 
The development of artistic prose in Arabic was taken a stage 
further by another Persian, 'Ahd al-l.lamld’s pupil fbn al* 
MutjafBa* who was executed in 757 on suspicion of being a 
Zoroastrian renegade. On the other hand the use of Ay', ‘a 
peculiar mode of riietoric in wltich at short intervals woids 
occur which rhyme'— the term signibes literally the cooing of 
a dove—mounts ri^t back to pagan Arabia and the ^hlnx-like 
utterances of the soothsayers; it reached its culmination in die 
ma^imoy a literary genre invented by the Persian Badf al-Zamin 
al-HamadhSrd (d. 1007). F. Krenkow, who had no great admira* 
tion for this higlily artiridal form of writing, observed that so/* 
‘invaded other brandies of literature, even the chronicles, of 
which cons^cuous specimens are in Arabic the Ta'rM al- 
Yami/d and *Imid al-l^n*s writings and in Perrian the history of 
Wa$^. In both works everything is sactiiiced for the jingling 
rhymes. This exuberance of r^' may be due to the bad taste 
of the Persians who from 'Abbisid times increasingly took a 
larger diare in Arabic letten; the disease seems to spread gradually 
towards the West and has become one of the main causes why 
so much of Muhammadan literature, whether Arabic, Persian, 
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Turkish or any other language onder their tofluenoe, does not 
appeal to European taste.' We shall sec later that the acknowledged 
master of Perdan rhythmical and rhyming prose was Sa'ch in his 
GuIutSn. 

Though the Persian genius had broken the dose fetters of 
Arab convention in poetry by inventing the quatrain and the 
epic, and hy g^tly enhancing the lyric, in prose the limitations 
inherited from SlsSnian tunes and reinforced by Arab influence 
were never transcended until the most recent period. The drama, 
which was the chief glory of Greek literature and enjoyed a 
considerable vogue in Sanskrit, did not strike roots in Persia; 
the great inspiration of the stage was entirely bcktng. The novel, 
so rich and fosdnadng a part of the Chinese heritage and lo 
promtsing^tou^ too belated-^ devdopment of hte Hellenisck 
writing, also failed to awaken any response; yet the animal fable 
of India and the fantastic adventure of the Arahim Nighu cycle 
to some extent gave scope to the creative imagination, and anec* 
dote was always in demand. But in the nwin Persian prose treated 
of serious and learned topics; the purpose of the author was to 
inform and to uplift rather than to amuse. The branches of 
literature most assiduously cultivamd wereMstoiy arvd philosophy, 
tixJudlng political theory and popular ethics. History irtdeed 
employed the energies of many writers, and that for a diversity 
of reasons. It enabled the Persian patriot to nurse his wounded 
pride by recalling the splervdour of that andeni civilization which 
had preceded the Arab conquest. It furnished the prop^andtst 
for ^is or that local or nadon-wide dynasty with the mearts to 
leave on record a version of events favourable to the masters 
whom he served, and who might be expected to reward him if 
be appeared to have succeeded in his major aim, and in doing 
so adroidy combined the funedoos of the chronicler with tbMe 
of the paiicgyrist. 

The increasing sophistication of prose style showed itself in 
all kinds of writing; eventually the point sms reached when every 
sentetKe needed to be planned and conscructed in conformity with 
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elaborate rules of rhetorical theory. The rhymed and rhythmi> 
cal periods, their measured cadences charming and beguiling the 
•ttendve ear, were lavishly ornamented witlt snatches of Arabic*— 
quotations from the Koran and the Traditions of tlic Propliet, 
^I'lovcd proverbs and well-wom clidi6s—and frequently intcr- 
spened with fragments uf poetry. Ni^mt iltc Prosodisi'sdcfinition 
of poetry apply equally hcII m artistic prxjsc: ‘Poetry is that 
an whereby the poet arranges imagiruuy proportions, aitd adapts 
tl>e deductions, with the result tlur Itc can make a Ihilc thing 
appear great and a great tiling small, or cause gixid to appear in 
the garb of evil and evil in tJtc garb of good. By acting on the 
imagination, lie excites the faculties of anger and concupiscence 
in such a way that by his suggestion men's icmpcramcnis become 
affeaed with exuliadon or depression; whereby lie conduces to 
the accomplishment of great tilings in tlie order of the world/ 
These words were written in the middle of tlie twelfth ccniuiy, 
by a man of many ulents who served one royal Imuse for nearly 
fifty years. 

It was in the reign of tlic liberal al-Kfa’mtm (8t3-)3), whose 
modier was a Persian slave called Marajil (Ids father being the 
great Hlrto al*RasliId), that there began, as J. il. Kramers 
describes it, cliat ‘politi^ loosening ofKIiurasSn and neighbour- 
ing provinces ftom the 'AUmid caliphate, not by tltc action of 
the andent Persian nobles, nor by KhSrijttc or ‘Alid propaganda, 
but 1 ^ the action of Penian-Muliammadan govemots not of 
andent noble lineage, but nevertheless animated by national 
feelings, preparing in this way the Persian-Mul.tammadan political 
and cultural renaissance.’ It is significant that 'Persian sources 
profess to consider the fragments tliat survive of a by 

‘AhbSs Marwad said to have been composed in Marw (809) in 
honour of Ma'mOn as the oldest poem in Penian. Unfortunaidy,' 
adds E Berthels, ‘it is sdll somewhat difficult to express a definite 
opinion on the genuineness of these lines.’ In 820 al-Ma’mun 
appointed as governor of Khurisln his general TSlur called 
Dhu ’l-Yamindn Cthe man with the two right hands’), descended 
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from a Persian slave, and he established the TshtHH dynany 
which nuuncained a semi-independent status,-while adtnowUging 
vassalage to Baghdad, for just over hAy years. The Aftfa of the 
Kne, Mu^iammad by name, tamely surte^ered his fiefdom in 873 
to Ya'qQb ibn Latth, a coppersmith ($aff 9 ir) who had b^un his 
public career as a bandit chie^ but convened from thief to 
policeman wl>en $ilih, the caliph’s governor of ^tin, put him 
in charge of his gendarmerie. Before 868 he had made himself 
governor, and then embarked boldly upon a campaign of aggrand¬ 
izement wlticlt took into his $al^d dominiom Haiit, F&n, 
Balkh, TukltSristin and all the T^hid lands; being finally refused 
recognition by tlic caliph a!-Mu'tamid, be man^ against the 
capital of Islam but suffered defeat at the hands of al-Muwaffaq 
and died in 879. 

What had been denied to Ya'qOb was teaddy conceded to hk 
brother 'Amr; and the $anrids ruled dieir stolen kingdom for 
three generations. But Baghdad mistrusted this upstart house, and 
in 900 encouraged Isml'il the Simlnid to attack ‘Amr ibn Laith. 
Hiis incitement brou^^t into prominence a &mily chosen to 
revive something of the glory of the SWru’ins, The founder of 
the SSmSnid fortunes was a certain Simin or SimSnkhudIt, a 
noble of Balkh claiming for artcestor the famous Slsinian general 
BahrSm Chiibln; being obliged to flee Grom his estates, he had 
found refuge with Asad the governor of Khurdsin and gratefully 
turned Muslim. This was all back in the eighth century; Sindn 
had four sons, and about 8ao al-Ma’mto made them all local 
govemofs—KOh of Samarkand, Ahmad of Farghina, Yaijyi of 
Shlsb and Ilyis of Harit. A^mad proved himself the ablm of 
die brothers; he took over Nuh'> territory, added KSshgbar, and 
begot IsmS’H wbo wrested Khurisin Atm the $affarids in 903. 
Further campaigns established bis sovereigney over an area 
extending from ‘dse Great Desen to the Perstin Gulf^ and from 
the borders of India to near Baghdad.' The tenth century was 
the century of the Siminidi, who ruled their wide dominions 
dirou^ fluctuations of fortune in the followii^ order: 
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Ismi'U ibn AJ^mad 891-997 

Ahmad ibn IsmS'il 907~i} 

Nafr ibn Ahmad 9 i 3~43 

No]? I ibn Na^r 943 ''S 4 

'Abd d-Malik I ibn NQlj I 9 S 4 ''<>i 
Man$ur I ibn NOh I 9di-7d 

N&b II ibn MansQr I 97^97 

ManfOr H ibn NQ^i II 997-99 


‘Abd al'Malik II ibn NQh II 999 

The brilliant SSmlnid court with ils twin capitals of BukliSri 
and Samarqand inspired a mighiy upsurge of Pen>ian national 
consciousness. Under die benevolent patronage of these 
enli^cened rulers, imitated by wedihy landowners who prospered 
in ^is comparatively peaceful kingdom, Persian Ictteis passed 
from its auspicious in&ncy into tlie early promise of strenuous 
maturity. The great philosopher and scientist Ibn SinS (Avicenna), 
bom in 980 towards tl)e end of tlie SSmunid century, has left us 
a graphic description of the royal libiary which had been built 
up in Bukhara for the bcnehc of serious srudenis. 

'Now the Sul|fio of Bukhiti at tluu time was NOh ibn ManfOr, 
and it happened that he fell sick of a malady wliich balHed all 
the physicians. My name was famous among them because of 
the br^ih of my reading; they therefore mentioned me in his 
presence, and begged him to summon me. I attended the sick¬ 
room, and collaborated with them in treating the royal patient. 
So I came to be enrolled in bis service. One day I asked his 
leave to enter their libiary, to examine the contents and read the 
books on medicine; be granted my request, and I entered a 
mansion with many chamben, each clumber having chests of 
books piled one upon another. In one apartment were books on 
language and poetry, in another law, and so on; each apartment 
was set aside for b^ks on a single science. I glanced chrou^ 
the catalogue of the works of the ancient Greeks, and asked for 
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those whid) 1 required; ai>d I saw books whose very luuoes are 
as yet unknown to many-^vorks whidi I had never seen before 
and have not seen since-1 read these books, taking notes of their 
contents; I came to realize the place each man occupied in bis 
particular sdetKe. So by the time I reached my eighteenth year 
I had exhausted all these sciences.’ 

■With the Siminids are associated the names of many poets and 
men of letters, as will be set out in some detail in the next chapter. 
Here it is sufRdent to mention Rodaki the partegyrist of Najr 
ibn Ai^mad and the first rn^or poet in Persian literature, Man^r 
ibn Noll's vizier Abfl 'All Bal'aml who translated Txhxri into 
Persian and so Uigely created Persian prose style, and Firdaud 
who composed the greater part of hk Shik~ndma under the 
protective shadow of this great house, but bad the ill luck to be 
obliged to offer it to its destroyer. Yet the Siminids were not the 
only Persian dynasts of tbdr time. In die west of the country, 
along the southm shores of the Caspian Sea, the Ziyirid brigand^ 
tumed*princes carved out a kingdom for themselves whkh at its 
widest extent included Raiy, Iffahin and Ahviz; in the end, whidi 
came in 1042, they had beim pushed back to Txbaristin. To this 
house belonged Shams aI>Ma'ill Q^Qs (976-ioia) whose grand* 
•on Kai-Ki’Qs composed and named after him that &mous 'Mirror 
of Princes’ the Qsh&s-nSma. Southern Persa and Iraq were 
simultaneously in the hands of the Buwaihids (p3a-i055), sprung 
as they pretended of royal Persian stock; the three sons of Buwaih, 
‘AR, Hasan and A^^mad, divided these territories between them* 
selves and forced the al-Mustakfl to grant them patents 
of nobility and high>sounding titles. Later the confederates fell 
out, making it easy for die Ghaznavids and the SaljQqs to swallow 
their dominions piecemeal. 

For a new constellation was tiring in the eastern sky; Persia, 
together with Iraq and Asia Minor, was about to apitulate to 
Turkish conquerors. The first blow fell from Ghazni where 
AJpdgtti, a Turkish slave promoted to high office by 'Abd al> 
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Malik I the Siminid, had entrenched liimsdr when lie dedded 
that the time had come to lead an independent life. But tite true 
founder of the Ghaznavtd empire was hh slave and Mm>in*law 
Subuktsg^n, whom No^ II appointed guvemor uf Khura^ in 
994; though lie was content to call himself tlie faithful servant of 
the Siminids, in reality his power was greater titan tlicirt as his 
son MalimQd soon proved after hU accc%uoT) in 997. (i<iing over 
the hea^ of his nominal licgr-lords, Iw demamktl and ohtoined 
from die caliph ai-Qadir a diploma ctmilrming him at king of 
Ghazna and Khurasan. I'iK SamlnicK, wi'akciK'd hy intenud 
quarreb and aggressions from wiihnut, coILipscd into utter min; 
didr royal library went up in dames. Malmtud ilten turned eati* 
wards, raiding and dcva^iing deep into India twrlve times 
between iqpi and 1034: between wliiles Ik* was expanding his 
kingdom to take in Somarqand and But the Gluunavids 

were not to rule in Persia piopcr for long; MalimCd’s son Mas'Qd 
was driven out of Transoxiana by the Saljdqs, and hit successors 
down to 1186 contented theimdvcs with Afglianistan and the 
Panjab. Yet thougii Mahmud was a Turk and a fanatkai .Sunni, 
be too patronized Persian letters in a truly royal manner; his 
laureate was 'Unfuii, whose pupib included Famikh! and 
MinOchihii. Tbe Persian tradition was fully maintained by die 
later Ghaznavids, who handed it on to their Muslim succctisuts 
in India; Hujvlri the $ufi iheorisi resided in Laliorc, and Mas'fld'i 
Sa'd-i Salmin and Abu ’l>Faraj ROni were natives of that city; 
Sanil dedicaied his greatest poem to Dohram Sltali. 

The advent of tbe SeljQkian Turks forms a notable epoch in 
Mohammedan history.’ lliis sentence introduces S. Lane-Pooie's 
masterly unravelling of the tangled skein of the Salj{i<| dynasties, 
which continues: 

'At the dme of tbdr appearance the Empire of the Caliphate 
had vanished. What had once been a realm united under a sole 
Mohammedan ruler was now a collection of scattered dynasties, 
not one of which, save periiaps the Fipmids of ^ypt (and they 
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were schismada) was capaWe of imperial sway. Spain and Africa, 
including the important province of Egypt, bad long been lost 
to the Caliphs of BaghcUd; northern Syria and Mesopotamia were 
in tlie hands of turbulent Arab chk6, some of whom had founded 
dynasties; Persia was split up into the numerous governments 
of the Buwayhid princes (whose SM'ite opinions left itnle respect 
for tl>e puppet Caliphs of their titneX or was held by sundry 
insignifi^i dynasts, each ready to attack the other and thus 
contribute to the general weakness. The prevalence of schism 
incrcuod the disunion of the various provinces of the vanished 
Empire. A drastic remedy was needed, stkI it was found in dte 
invasion of the Turks. These rude nomads, unspoilt by town 
life and civilized indiftercncc to rel^ion, embraced Islam with 
al! the fervour of their uncouth souls. They came to the rescue 
of a dying Sute, aitd revived it. They swarmed over Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Asia Mitvor, devastating the country, 
and exterminatii^ every dynasty that eiisted there; and, as t^ 
result, they ortce more reunited Mohammedan Asia, from the 
western frontier of A^hinisdn to the Mediterranean, under one 
sovereign; they put a new life into the expiring zeal of the Mus* 
Hms, drove back the re^ncroachtng Bysmtines, and bred up a 
generation of fanatical Mohammedan warriors, to whom, more 
than to anything else, the Cnisaden owed their repeated future.' 

The founder of the family fortune was Tt^hril Beg (1037-1S3), 
grandson of that SaljOq had migrated from the Kirghiz 
steppe to Jand in the province of Bukhiri, where he and his clan 
embraced Islam. Within seventeen years from his seizure of 
KishSpOr and his first collision with the Ghaznavids Tughtil had 
masted all rtorthem Persia, destroyed the ZiySrids and the 
Buwaihids, and entered Bagb^d in 1055, to be sahited »‘King 
of the East and of the West.’ Other TurUsh tribes poured down 
to rdnforce his Ghuzz warriors, and 'the whole of western Asia, 
from the borders of A^hSniitin to the frontier of the Greek 
Empire in Asia Minor and the Ftipirud Caliphate of Egypt, 
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became united under the rule of the Sdju]^« before 1077/ 
Lane*PooIe summarises as foUoivs (he suUequent history of 
this powerful house. 

Tughnl Beg, Aip'AnISn and hfalik $li 3 h held supreme sway 
over tlte whole of dus vast Empire, but after the death of the 
last, dvil war sprang up between die brotiKrs Bargiyaruh and 
Mo^ummad, and separate brandies of die SeijOh family aitained 
virtual independence in di/Tcrent parts of dw widely suitiercd 
dominions, aldiouj^i the main line still preserved a nominal 
suzerainty down to the death of Slnjar, die lust '(ircat Scljnk’ 
(whose rule was almost confined to KhurisJn) In 1157. 'Hie 
SeljOks of KirmSn, of '(r^k, of Syria, and of Rflm or Asia Minor, 
were the diief sub-divistons of the family, but individual members 
of it ruled m Adharbijin, Tukh^ristfn, and odicr provinces. In 
the East, die SeljQk empire succumbed befoie the attack of the 
Khwinam Shih; in AdhatMjfln, Flis, Mesopotamia, and Diylr* 
Bakr it was supplanted by dynasties founded by SeljOk oflicers, 
or Adbegs, but in Rum it survived until the beginning of the 
power of the 'Othminn Turks in 1300.' 

The succession of the Great Saljaqt down to tlidr replacement 
by the Khvirizm-Shths may be conveniently tabulated. 


Rukn al- 1 ^ Tughril Beg <037-^3 

‘Adud al'Dtn Alp Aisl&n iod3‘^a 

Jalil al-Din Malik Shih I i07a-9a 

Nidr Ma^mOd lopa-s 

Rukn al-Din BarkiyirQq 1094-1104 

Malik SbihH 1104 

Ghiyldi al-Dln Muhammad 1104-17 

Mu'ixz al-Dfn Sanjar 1117-57 


It was under the Sa^s that court poetry reached its zenith, 
though as E. Bertbels remarks, 'the simplicity and the vigour and 
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Oeshness of colour which so ddighc us in the Sim9nid pom 
giadtiaUy disappear; the k^lda hemroes more arid, but accaios 
more and more technical dezttrity, which finds expression on the 
one hand in the accumulation of poetical artifice and on the other 
in the utilization of all brandies of scholastic leaiming to create 
choice and unusual images.’ The triumph of the A^k *new 
style* was complete. Panegyric being a profitable profession with 
proud and lofty-minded Turks on the throng professional enco¬ 
miasts crowd the pages of Persian Umrary history during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries; only a selection of the outstanding 
figures will be considered in these pages. The greatest of them all, 
Anvaii, served San jar and survived the collapse of the Great 
SaljOqs. Mu'izzi enjoyed the &vour of Malik Shih before Sanjar 
hbcraliy rewarded him. Adtb $Sbir was sent by Samjar on s 
diplomatic mission to Atsu the Rhvirizm-Sh2h, which proved 
the end of him. Rhaqani lauded the Sa^2q vassal hfinOd^ the 
Shirv3n-Sbih. ^[athlr al-Din Firyiln wrote panegyrics for Qizil 
ArsUn tlie Aiibeg of Iraq. These men and many others explored 
and fully exploittd adl the possibilities of flattering hyperbola The 
greatest composer of Idylls Ni^imi, coming towards the end of 
tile SaljQq period, also found it necessary to seek his sustenance 
from Shirvan-Sboh and Atibeg rulers. *110131 Khaiyim, whom 
Malik Shib invited to reform the calendar, wrote his immortal 
quatirins for bis own amusement. NS;ii-i Khusrau, who bad sold 
Ms pen to Ismi'ili propaganda, wrote tirelessly in verse and prose 
to advance that cause, but without much political success. 

The Saljflqs were also prepared to pay for good prose, provided 
that it furthered their ^s. Malik ShSh’s able minbter Nipam 
al-MuIk, who devoted his energies to re-establishitg orthodox 
Islam in territories which had b^ tom by schism, was not only 
himself a patron of religious learning and sound teaching but 
wrote a famous manual of practical politics. Historiography was 
always encouraged by Perrian rulers, for reasons that have been 
given already: the ^IjOqs were no exceptions. Ibn al-BalkhI 
dedicated his epitome of worid-histoty to GhtySth al-Din 
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Mu]>areinad, Rivandi sketched out his Saljuq chronicle while 
serving Sanpr. The Ghaznavids aKo saw the \jIuc oI' this kind 
of writing; Bailtaqi worked for Mas'Qd and ‘Abd ol'KasliId and 
thus gain^ a /itst*hand knowledge of the political e%'cnt< whidi 
lie afterwards recorded. When Na^r AJIoli ironNUied into elegant 
Persian the KatUa wo^Dunna of Ibn <il>Mti(|alT4\ he nlTcicd tltc 
product to Boliram Shah; the aninul fabler eloak a «idc variety 
of political aphorisms. 

TIk end of the Great SaljftqN came in 1157: the (ilia/iutvicK 
were exiingiilslted in tiSd. Kimwi liad had iiv in(k-|K-n(leiicr 
under its own SaljOq rulers since alxHJt 1070, hut ilwy weietHMed 
by Ghusc Turkumlni in 1187. 'lltc Salf^iurid AtalA'g> of Kaiv, 
ancestors of Sa'di's patron AbQ Bakr ibn Sa'd ibn /angi, were 
also originally TurkumSn brigands. 'Ilu: bonds of empire were 
loosening and breaking rapidly, as if in preparation for tltc eata* 
dysm that was to ovcrwltelm eastern Islam in ilic thirteenrii 
century. In KJivSrizm to the far nnrth-rasi Malik .SliSh hod 
appointed as goventcr a Turkisli slave who funiKriy waited upon 
him with the wine^cup; his grandson Ai>iz suecessfully clviTicd 
Sanjar and laid the foundations of a powerful but slton -lived 
realm. 'Ali' al-Din Muliammad, who acceded in 1199, ‘reduced 
the greater part of Persia by tltc year lato, subdued Bukluiri 
and Satnark^d, and invading the tcrriiury of the Gflr-Klt 3 n of 
l^'Khitay, sdzed his capital Otrir. In 1214 Itc micrcd Afgliani> 
Stan and took Gbazna, and then, luiving adopted the ‘Alid 
heresy, prepared to put an end to tltc ‘Abbflsid Caliphate. Uis 
career of conquest was suddenly cut sliort by tite appearance of 
the Mongol hordes of Chingiz KhSn on his nortltem borders. 
Mohammad fled incontinently before this appalling ^waim, and 
died in despair on an island of the Caspian Sea, 1220.' Tlie 
GhOrids of Al^anistan and northern India, who had long ago 
been tributaries in GhCr of the Ghaznavids, but incurred the anger 
and tasted the cruelty of BahrSm Shih, under 'AlS' al-Din l.lusain 
nicknamed Jahln-sQz CWorld-Bumer*) revolted against their 
masters and sacked Ghazna. Waves of Ciiuzz raiders for a time 
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convened both the Ghaznavid and the Gburid naJms to anaichy, 
but Muhammad Gh&ri tallied his followers, drove the last of the 
Glmnavids out of Lahore, and mastered successively Gwabor, 
Bundelkund, Bihar and Bengal Having repulsed MuJ;>aRunad 
KbvSrizmshih, who had seized Afghanistan and was now invading 
tisc Pan}ab, he wu meanly assassinated by a conspiracy of Ghakkars 
in 1206. HU empire broke up soon afterwards into the kingdoms 
of Sind, Bengal and Delhi, which escaped ihe full impact of the 
Mongol onslau^t and all encoutaged Persian letters. 

Tlic twelfth century had belonged to tlie SaljOqs, as the eleventh 
to liic Gbaznavids and the tenth to the Simlnids. Petsian and 
Turkish dynasts had strutted across the stage of empire, attended 
by ilietr trains of eager encomiasts who by now bad created a 
great literary txadidon. The tfairteendi century opened the gates 
of Persia to invaders from for Mongolia, and dty after city was 
reduced to ashes; pyramids of skulls marked the trail of the 
fcntcious horsemen. Chin^ Khin bad inherited from his father 
no more tlian forty thousand tents north of the GoM Desert; 
by the time lie chas^ Mulummad Khvarizmshih out of Persia he 
liad mastered all the Karaits and Uighurs, h^un the conquest of 
China and absorbed into his rapid empire die old Turkish Idog- 
dom of Qai^-Khitai, Klsbg^, Khotan and Yirghand. 'Whm 
he died in laay bU armies were already Unning out over the 
Russian smppes, and the subfugidon of China was proceeding 
apace. Persia now became me^ one out of the many provinces 
of the Mongol Empire, willed by Chingiz to fats son Ogotay 
(laiT-^i) who ravaged Europe as far as Hungary. Kuyuk 
returned from Ms westbound excurdon 10 succeed his fother in 
laeiS, but enjoyed hU elevation only two years, the empire then 
passing to dm line of his uncle Tuluy. Ma^u reigned from Uji 
CO 1257, long cnou^ to despatch 1 ^ brother HcJigu to Penta 
as ]l-Kh 2 n. He speedily liquidated the assortment of pretenders 
who had been striving to build fupdve principalities on the 
smoking ruins left by the first holocaust. In 1256 Hfl%Q des¬ 
troyed the sQihbom IsmS'iB stroo^wld of Alamut; in 1258 he 
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ROssBcred Baghdad and terminated the ‘Abl^id caliphate. 
Riding still westwards, his soldiers were halted in Syria by the 
MamlQks had wrested Egypt &ora the and the 

SaljQqs of ROm were able to offer a safe shelter to such fugitives 
as Jalil aI*Din Rdml who preferred freedom in exile to die 
quisling prosperity at home that Na$ir al-Dtn T(>$> chose. 
HOllgii Khin died in 1265, and thereafter (to quote Lane>Ponle 
again) 'for nearly a century liis dynasty reigned in practical 
independence, whilst rendering a certain feudal homage to the 
remote KhilbSn In China. Save for an occasional contest over 
the succession, the country was quietly and peaceably governed, 
and the fl-khlns showed a praiseworthy desire to emulate the 
examples of earlier rulers of Persia in the encouragement of 
science and letters. In the rdgn of AbQ-Sald, however, the 
dynasty was undermined by the same causes which had previously 
dtttro^ the power of Caliphs and the SeljOlts, and were 
destined at last to bring about t^ downfall of the MamiQks in 
Egypt: rival amirs, generals, ministers, huiatics, began to take a k 
large share in the government of the couoixy, and in flieir jealousies 
and animosiiies lay the prime danger of the ll-khlu. After 
Aba*Sa 1 d’t death the tht^ of Persia became the toadstool on 
whidi the puppet sovereigns set up by rival amirs seated them^ 
selves only to hnd it crumbling benea^ them.' 

HOliigQ 1256-65 

Ahlqi 1265-S1 

A^mad 1281-4 

Arghfln 12&4-91 

GidddtQ 1291-5 

BSidil 1295 

Ghlzin 1195-1304 

Uljftitfl 1304-16 

AbQ Sa'id 1316-35 

Arpa 1335-6 

MQsS 1336 
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The greatest poet of the thirteenth century, Rumi, wrote all 
his Persian in whai is now Turkey under the protection of the 
SaljQqs of Rthn, wlio hod received and encouraged an earlier 
refugee, Na^m al-Din DSya, abo a mystic but a writer of prose. 
Sa'di, driven by the terror to see the world, returned home to 
Shiraz where the Atabegs were now Mongol vassals to import 
the wisdom and relate the anecdotes garnered during his long 
wanderings. Nanir al*l>!n TusI, who had betrayed liis Itml'lB 
masters into the Itaitds of IlQlSga Khiin, cxtiacicd from his new 
and lar mon: powerful patron Uk promise to build a ^lendid 
observatory wlierclic mi^ii watcli the movements of the bmvenly 
bodies that rule all human destinies; he was dtc iim of many 
Penian sdioUrs and outliers who dcllglircdly discovered that the 
Mongol overlords were os ready as any of tlxir predecessors to 
loosen ilieir putsc^trings for tlie bcncAt of literature. Historians 
especially bcneiltcd from this new and greater source of wealth. 
Juvdnl served ilie savage conquerors and extolled In eloquent 
and measured prose t>»c career of Chingiz Khin, his fotebean 
and successors. Rashid al-Din Faijl Altiili, who was GhizSn 
Kliin's minister and rose to even hij^ rank under CljlitO, 
compiled a great history of the woHd but was executed by 
Abo Sa'id, iiaving in the meantime secured the advancement of 
the turgid Vaf$llf. Poetry, except for Sa'di and a cluster of lesser 
ununaries, did not shine so brightly in the homeland yet awhile. 
But as RQml had soared to glory in a western sky, to presently 
i^mir Kliusrau poured forth his flood of song for the delectation 
of Indian rulers. As the Il-Kliin power sagged and crumbled, 
court-poetry joined hands with court-history to produce the 
acceptable epic of I^amd Allah Mustauft. 

Persia was now split inm fragments agrin, and unearily 
awaited the descent of another conqueror wlio should ravage and 
then heal her broken body. In these chaodc times,' writes 
J. H. Kramers, 'when the authority of poUtica! power was waning, 
the more popular and, in a way, democratic elements in Persia 
gained more opportunity of asserting themselves, as may be seen 
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from ibe rather independent way in which thcdri/cnsofdiffcrcni 
towns behaved tow^s the quarrelling rulers. Tins self-assertion 
of democrao'c cletncnts is also to be observed in Asia .Mimrr, but 
on the culturally mote fertilized toil of H'estcni irSn, it bore ilie 
fruit of a brilliant literary development in the fuurtwntli and fif¬ 
teenth centuries, which at first sight may seem astonishing in such 
unfavourable political sunoundlngs.' 'Htc proviitcijj Miiudrhics 
of Jala’irids (Itaq, Azerbaijan) and MupiTarids ( 1 ''^ Kirnun 
and Kurdistfin) with wliidi students ofljafi^ lu-vd to Ik* i'amitijr, 
the more distant rivalries of iIk .Sarbudarids (Khurrfvui) ami the 
Karts (HoriU)—all tlicsc noisy tumults were Mlvncrtl lowanls titr 
close of the fourteenth century wiictt 'llntCr (.aiig thundrn'd out 
of die north. Between 1380 and 1387 lie overran KhiirasUn, 
Ju^j 9 l^ Mizandarin, Sijisiin, Afj^ianistan, Fits, AxcrlHijan aitd 
Kurdbun. Baghdad fell in 1393; in 1398 Delhi «as raided. -Six 
yean later he was at Ankan, taking priMHicr iIk- Ottoman 
Biyazid I. Syria had already saluted him uh liege lord, displacing 
the MamlQk; and in 1405 Ite was planning tlw conque*(r of China 
when he died on the march in Ctmiral Avia. 

‘If Persian literature in die Mongol pcxitKl had fallen ituu a 
kind of lethargic trance, under 7 'imur and his succevson it 
experienced a re n aissance.* Dcnbels continues: ‘Tlic roastut for 
thb b probably that, with the decline of Mongol vovcmgniy, 
a large number of petty local dynasties arose wlio wen* alt anximis 
to restore the ancient usages of court life and to adum ilicir aniris 
with poets. Thb period therefore became a new ftnwcring-iimc 
of Persian poetry and it may well be called the second classical 
period. Although the greater part of its poetry lacks the freshness 
and vigour of the pre-Mongol period, some of its poets succeeded 
in surpassing their predecessors.* A striking new development of 
thb epoch, no doubt a reaction against die demoraluung sequence 
of rising and falling empires, was the emergence of satire and 
parody, as in the writii^ of'Ubaid -1 Zikini and Busljiq. Ilbtory 
retained its power to enrich, and each successive court awarded 
its professional chroniclers. Timur's conquests were Notified by 
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Ni?ilm al-Din Sliimi atui ‘AH Yazdl; SIi 2 h->Rukh employed 
Abni to relate Itis family record to the previous htstoiy 
of the world, and later in hb reign ‘Abd al-Ru^ began work 
on Itia niajeMlc canvas of Timurid Empire. Rashid al-Din Fadl 
Allah’s gigantic nnivcnal annals yielded at hlarit to Mtr KhvSrul’s 
elephantine tcmics. In ilic field of polirical science eilikal 
analysis found a successor in the meditations of DawHnl wririt^ 
for Uaun I.lasan of tile 'White Sheep’; Ihn al-Muqalhi' stimulated 
lliu rlieiorical verlHisiiy of Ijusain Vfi'i^ {CashtR. The increasing 
JnfItii'iKv <»f Sen mysticism is uticstcd by the poetry of Aul.UKli, 
Mitglirihi, Ni'inat Allaii Vail and Qasm>i AnvSr, while Ibn 
Yamin showed what could be made of the cull of occasional verse. 

One crowded lifetime had created yet anodter vast empire; 
Tlmflr's dcHcendcnis quarrelled among tlicmsdves, xitd aliltough 
ShSli'Rukh contrived to Iiold the far-flung provinces together, 
his death was titc signal for die kaleidoscope to turn once more. 
Htu full gmiiiicw of the TlmOrid house would be realized in 
Mogul India; Penia, divided between tltc Black SIteep and the 
White .Slicep TtirkumSns—J 9 ml‘s gracious patron Sultin Huaftin 
BSiqarii had his splendid capital In liarlt-—found deliverance and 
unity for many years when the $afavidt fougin their way to the 
riironc. In thdr days merchants and diplomats arriv<^ from 
Europe, heralding die dawn of modern times. 


l 


TWO 


From the Beginnings to Firdausi 


I T is nccesMiy to know dial die fiat pnv»n in awnpow 
Peaian poetry was Bahi^m Gtlr.' Sucti U du* UNMirrd i.(d(e> 
ment of Mu^mmad 'Aufi, dtifiecndKcntury autlMir of ilie 
oldest extant bittory of Persian litenmre. Ilii a<w<niim was 
repeated hy DaulatshSh more than two hurxlitd yraa Liter; it 
hu remain^ for modem critical scholarship to ratkc tncivdulous 
eyebrows at so improbable a pronouncement Ilowcvcr, the Arab 
writers had long datmed Adam as the inventor nf Arabic pociry, 
so that the Persian pretension seems by comparison Mirprisingly 
modest 'AufI was in fact rsot the originator of the legend; lie 
drew hU informadon about the poetic outburst of ‘tltat great 
Hunter* of Sdsinian denes &om Tha'&llbi the Arabic-wriiing but 
Petrian-bom polymath who died in 1038, and Uta'Shbl himself 
acknowledges bis debt to the nindxentury geographer Ibn 
Khurdidhbilt The alleged fitst>&ults of die Persian literary 
genius amount indeed to very litdt^a couplet of princely 
boasting that may be rendered specuhrively (for the text is 
natunUy corrupt) somewhat as follows: 

I am that ver^;eful lion, I am that mighty dger, 

I am that Bahr&m GOr, I am that BO Jabda. 

These venes, if genuine, would have preceded the Muslim 
conquest of Peida, like the two lines in mutaySrih metre but 
'andent* script said to have been found inscribed on the ruined 
walls of Qafrri Shbin. Thereafter, according to the popular 
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record, no Persian poetry was composed until die ‘AbbSsid 
caliph al-Ma'm(in, wliosc mother was a Persian slave, came 10 
Marv in the year 809, there to be eulogized in his mother's tongue 
by a oettain 'Abb 3 s. It is a pity that tlte spirited ode attributed 
to him displays titc style of poeis of at least a century brer, for 
otiierwise we must concede a &r earlier nourishing of Persian 
poetry than the sunt of reliable evidence allows. A single verso 
quoted in tltc name of AbQ Ifaf? Siiglidi is ntucli more antique, 
and while t>oincwriicnall«^ iliaihc lived in tlic seventh century, 
otiters dale him two hundred years later. It b still not possible 
to do more titan echo the view expressed by £. UcrdteU regarding 
dte scanty scraps preserved by dte loxtcograpltcrs and iustorians: 
'Some may possibly be as early sts the eighth century. These 
fragments however are but miserable remnants, wli^ give 
evidence of tlte existence of poetry but do not enable us to ob^n 
a clear idea of Persian verse in its earliest period.' 

The remnants surviving from the times of the semi-independent 
’Hhirid and ^affitid dynasties (820-900) are exiguous indeed; 
yet they have an importance out of proportion to their bulk, lor 
they provide solid proof of the emergence by the middle of the 
ninth century of a polbhcd and eloquent poetic style. In view 
of the widely propagated opinion that these old reli^ of Persian 
verse are charanerized by an almost complete absence of words 
derived from Arabic, it is interesting to consider the famous lines 
composed by I^anfala of Badghb, who lived in Klsl^pilr in the 
reign of 'Abd AJI&h tbn (d* 844). 

MUitarlgar ho'kSm-i dor <ut 

Shu ldia(ar kun kSm-i sW U-jifyi 
Yi iu^urgi u'ij{U n^mat u jSh 
Yd olu marddn-t^ mur^ rfydrfy. 

If Honour lies within the Lion’s jaws, 

Go, greatly dare, seek Honour in that {Jace; 

Strive after Grandeur, Riches, Ease, Applause, 

Or manly meet Disaster face to face. 
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In this shon poem of twenty-six words no fewer ilun four of 
Arabic origin occur, rf»ough one (jiX) h sdminedly dcri%td from 
Persian. But it was under the Sininids ( 875 - 999 ) Persian 
poetry grew out of in&ncy into vigorous youth. Many names 
are recorded in the anibolc^es, most of them credited with only 
a handful of lines; the magnitude of tl>dr output, mm jra-etjw 
ably lost, may be assessed from wliat is reported of ilie greatest 
of them. 

Abu‘A bdAUlhJa'&ribnMul^amiTud, called lUulaVi, uasluim 
in die district of RQdak near Sanurqand, and aiTnrditig m simte 
authorities be was bb’nd from binh. Of tlic details nf his iifr liirle 
is recorded; we know from his poems that Ik* enjnyid for many 
years the patronage of the SainSnid Amir No^r iliri Aittnad 
(reigned 9i4-'43), finally to be banished from cuun in v) 7 ; Ik 
died three yean later in Ids native village of Uannu}. A famous 
arMcdote d^ibes picturesquely dte emotive quality (ifhis pueck 
arL The ruler, capital was Bukhara, made it his custom 
to pass the spring and summer on a royal progress tlmiugli hit 
kingdom, returning to lus palace at the unset uf winter. On one 
occasion however Ite outstayed the winter in die soudi, and 
showed every sign of prolongtr^ his absence imu tltc following 
summer. Wlw bappei^ tben is related by KirJmi of Sanurqand 
(j 3 . 1150) in his CXaAdrmofdhyis translated by E. G. Urowrve. 

Then the captains of the army and courtiers of die King went 
to Abil ‘Abdu’IUh Rddagf, th^ iriiom liiere was none more 
honoured of the King’s intimates, and none whose words found 
so ready an acceptance. And they said to him: “We will present 
thee with five thousand dinars if thou wilt contrive some artifice 
whereby the King may be induced to depart hence, for our heans 
are dying for d^re of our wives and children, and our souk 
are like to leave us for longing after Bukhiii.” Riklagf agreed; 
and since he had felt the Amir’s pulse and understood his temper, 
be perceived that prexse would not afFea lum, and so had recourse 
to verse. He themfore composed a foflda; and, when the Amir 
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had taken hit morning cup, cuoc in and did obeisance, and sac 
down in his place; and, when die musicians ceased, he took up 
the harp, and, playing tlie “Lover’s air," began this elegy: 

TIkj Ju-yl-Muliyin we call to mind, 

We tong for those dear friends lot^ left l>chin<L 

Tlten lie strikes a lower key, and sings: 

Hie sands of Oxus, toils(»mc thougii ilicy be, 

Ikncatli iny feet were Mjft as silk w» me. 

Cilad at ilic friend's return, iltc Oxus deep 
Up to (nir ginlis in laugliiitg svaves sluJI leap. 

L^g live BukliJrdl Be tluiu of good cliccrl 
Joyous towards ilicc lasteth our Amir! 

Tile Moon's the l^rince, Ruklidri is iltc shy; 

O Sky, the Moon sliall liglit dice by and bye! 

Dukhiii is die mead, the Cypress he; 

Receive at last, 0 Mead, thy Cypress-ttccl 

When Rddagf reached this verse, the Amtr was so much ofTccied 
due he descended from hit throne, bestrode die hotsc whicli was 
on sentry-duty, and set off for BuklUiri so pcecipicaiely that tliey 
carried his riding-boots after him for two paresangs, as far as 
Bunina, and only tlicn did he put them on; nor did he draw rein 
anywhere lilt he reached Dukhiri, and Riidagi received from the 
army the double of that Bve diousand dinars.’ 

The verses in the original are indeed of striking beauty, ihdr 
tones of sweet melancholy being contrived by astonishingly 
skilful assonances. Yet Daulaishilh expresses his amazement at 
the success they achieved. ’It is a simple poem, barren of all 
ardBce, ornament and vigour. If any composer uttered such words 
today in an assembly of sultans and princes he would merit the 
disapprobation of all.’ His remarks epitomize the change in 
literary taste wrought by the intervening centuries. 

ROdaki’s output was evidently immense, even if we discouot 

B 
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Rs exaggerawd the estimate of *,)cxv»o verses given by some 
biognpbets. In addition to a large number of panegyrical odes 
and lyrics he is stated to have composed six idylls and, at Amir 
Naur's request, to have versilied the famous Katila wa-Dimna 
animal iid)les which tlie Persian Ibn al-MuqafTa' (d. 759 ) nsadc 
out of Pahlavi into Arabic. Of ali this productivity little indeed 
has survived ibe ravages of time, but cnougli to conlirni the 
judgment of the old Persian critics ti»t lie was the first great 
poet of hb country. lib gift for bacchic vene, which the half* 
Person AbQ Nuwfis lud long ago populariz^ in Arabic, U 
attested by his sparkling description of ruby wine: the version 
is by E. B. G>wcll, Edward FiaGcrald's Persian master. 

Bring me yon Rnne wluch thou mi^it'st call a melted ruby 
in its cup, 

Or like a scimitar unslteathed, in ilic sun’s noon-iidc ligltt licld 
up. 

'Tis tlte rose-water, thou might’st say, yea, ihenoc disiillcd for 
purity; 

Its sweetness falls as sleep's own balm steals o’er ilte 
vigil-wearied eye. 

Thou mightest call the cup tlte cloud, the wine the raindrop 
it cast, 

Or say the joy that fills the heart whose prayer long lookcd*for 
comes at last. 

Were there no wine aU hearts would be a desert waste, forlorn 
and black. 

But were our last life-breath extinct, the sight of wine would 
bring it back. 

O if an eagle would but stoop, and bear the wane up to 
the sky, 

Far out reach of all die base, who would not shout 'Well 
donel’ as I? 


An even greater praiser of win^ 'Umar KhalySm, would later 
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be pleased to talce up ROdakTs opening simile and exquisitely 
to reiinc it. 


Wine is a niby liquified, 

Quarried within the hollow bowl; 

The cup's a body, and its soul 
llic liquor's coruscating tide. 

Yon gleaming glass of crystal clear 
Now laughing with tlie crimson wine 
Enshrines the life-blood of tlte vine, 

And all its glitter Is a tear. 

But the days of love and lau^ter came to an end all too soon, 
leaving Jtc exiled laureate in bis old t^c to utter a pidful lament, 
sympathetically interpreted by A. V. Williams Jackson: 

Every tooth, ah mcl has crumbled, dropped and fallen in 
decay! 

Tooth it was not, nay say rather, 'twas a brilliant lamp's bright 
ray; 

Each was white and silvery-flashlng, peari and coral in the light, 

Glistening like the stars ^ morning or the tamdrop sparkling 
bright; 

Not a one rematneth to me, lost through weakness and decay. 

Whose the faults "Twas surely Saturn’s planetary rule,' you 
say. 

No, the fault of Saturn 'twas not, nor the long, long lapse of 
days; 

'What then?* 1 will truly answer: 'Providertce triiich God 
displays.' 

Ever like to this the world is,—ball of dust as in the past. 

Ball of dust for aye remaining, long as its great bw doth last... 


The poem continues in this moiunful strain for many couplets, 
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and set a fashion of ‘protesting against tlie infinniiies of old age’ 
copied by countless later composers: JSml plays on the same 
theme in bis SaldmSn u Ahiil mote than hve centuries afterwards, 
and FitzGerald makes him say: 

My teeth fsll out—my two eyes sec no mnrr 
Till by Fcrcnghi passes turn’d lo four; 

Pain sits witli me silting behind my knc(*s, 

From wliidt I hardly rise unhclpi of hand; 

I bow down to my root, and like a Cliihl 
Yearn, as is likdy, to my Moiiicr lurih. 

Upon whose bomm I shall ccjsc to werp, 

And on my Mother's bosom fall asleep. 

Among die minor poets of tlte SHmSnid court mention may 
be made of three: AbQ ShakQr of Balkh, Abu 'Mjasan Shahid, 
and Ki^*i of Marv. Abfl SltakQr, who enjoyed the favour of Amir 
NOh I (reigned 943'*54)t was among the ^t (o compose in die 
mathnavl style of rhyming couplets. A well-known verse of lits 
is perhaps the earliest expression of tluu agnostic altitude which 
is so characteristic of die Persian outlook down the centuries. 

To this point does my knowledge go: 

I only know I nodiing know. 

He pubtisbed in 948 a long poem endded the Afarln-^tima which, 
to j^ge by the few extract we now possess, anticipated the gnomic 
writiogs of Nk$ir-i Khusnu and Sa'di. 

A tree whose temperament is hitter, 
if you should plant it in the garden of Paradise 
and out of the river of Heaven sprinkle 
its roots with pure and unadulterated honey, 
in the end its nature will assert itself: 
bitter will be all the fruits it bears. 
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Shahid, also of Balkh, was a master of Atabtc as we!! as Persian 
vcrsej lie was also an accomplished phiJosophcr, and is said to 
have disputed widi AbC Bakr al-Rizi (Rltazes) himself who died 
at Raiy In pas. He too admitted disilludonmcnt ai the end of 
much study, diough the cause of his conturbation seems to have 
been material rathw than intdlcctua]. 

Knowledge and weolih arc like narcissus and rose, 
they never blossom in one place togctlicr: 
the man of knowledge possesses no wealth, 
tile wealtity man has scant store of knowledge. 

He expresses his disappointment in another bitter epigram. 

If grief gave olF smoke titc same as Are 
the worid would be darkened for cvennore; 
if you went about this world from end to end 
you wouldn’t And one wise man wlio was happy. 

Rudak! himsdf composed an elegy for Shahid when he died, 
probably in 9)7. 

Shahid’s caravan has gone on altead: 
take it Atom nM that mirve has gone on also. 

As die eye counts, there's one body tlie fewer; 
as the mind counts, the loss runs into thousands. 

Kisi’l, who may have been bom about 904 (though some assign 
him a rather later date), is put forward as the pioneer of relipous 
poetry, a full'blooded man who turned to austeter pleasures 
in ids later years. His fragments reveal a sensitive appredatton 
of natural brauty, and R. A. hhcholson’s version of his poem on 
roses brings out well his lyrical powers. 

Roses are a ^ft of price 
Sent to us from Paradise; 

Mote divine our nature grows 
In the Eden of the rose. 
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Roses vby for silver sell? 

0 rose-ineichant, (airly tell 
What you buy instead of tliose 
That is costlier than the rose. 

It was surely this thoug^it that inspired ‘Umar Khaiyam (and 
FitzGerald) to say: 

I often wonder what tho Vininm buy 
One half so precious as the ware they sell. 

It makes sad reading to turn from this youtliful gaiety U) die 
lament of Kis^l’s decline. 

The mm of the years lias reached now three hundred and 
forty-one; 

Wednesday the day is; three days more, and Shauwll is done. 
Into diis morul world I came to utter and to do—wliat? 

To sing songs and make merry with such wealtli as I'd got. 

$0 like any brute beast I’ve pused the whole of my life, 

And now Fm a slave to my kinsfolk, a bondsman to cliildtcn 
and wife. 

What do 1 have in my band for the (ifty years of my scorch 
A hne balance-sheet, truly—^en thousand sins, and morel 
How can I hope to break even when I come to the end of the 
game, 

Seeing I started with lies, and am like to (inisli in shame? 

RedakTs baruldiment from the SimSntd court coincided with 
the fall of his protector, the vizier Abu 'l-Fa^I Bal'ami who had 
been so partial as to declare that 'Rudaki has no equal amongst 
the Arabs or the Persians.’ It was this minister's son Abu ‘Alt 
Bal’ami, vizier to the Siminid Manfiir ibo Nflh (reigned pdi-TiQ, 
who composed the earliest extant book in Persian prose. The 
origins of prose are even more obscure than the be^nnings of 
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pocoy; Aiabic was the language of learning, letters, administra¬ 
tion and prestige tbrougbwt the first ti^ centuries of the 
conquest, though Persian must surdy have been used to a certain 
extent in private correspondence; with the rise of the semi- 
independent princspoUties local chieftatns began to write to one 
another ofhciaily in Persian. There are some grounds for suppos¬ 
ing dsat at an early date, perlups in the fim half of the eighth 
century, a prose qsic existed recording the oqsloiu of I^amza ibn 
*Abd Allih tile Kltirijito wlio tebelled unsuccessfully against 
HlrOn al-Raslild. When however AbQ 'Ah BaJ'amI made a 
Persian version of tltc famous Univertal ffuuty compiled in 
Arabic by his compatriot Tabari (d. 913), he ser^ notice that 
his native language was thenceforward to be redtoned with as 
a respectable medium of self-expression for all loyal Petsians and 
for all liigli purposes. This translation, which conndnt some 
passages not to be found in the original—noubly the legend of 
Bahrim CbQbln, presumably drawn from some lost, perhaps oral 
Persian source—lm survived in two recensions, one ancient 
and patently autlientic, the other a revision by a later editor trim 
lookixi askance at the rugged simplicity of Dal'ami's pioneering 
prose and sprinkled his simple sentences with a liberal seasoning 
of Arabic words. A comparison of the opening sequence in dw 
two versions illustrates this adulteration: woids of Arabic 
origin axe tmderlined. 


OLDER RECENSION 
In tdrAJj -ndina-yi girJ 

twJa- y iAit JtCfu iin 

Jartr^ Ya^ld al-J"^^ Oak 

ki maSk-i KkuHttn Ait 

MaitfifUn Hakfif"*** 4ii 

Aba 'AO MukaaunaJ Urn 
IHukamaiaJ Ha a/~Sai’aaif^ H St 
tifUk -Hiauh/S Ju Of in-iJarir 
at/ fOftl garJSa kar-tki albltaf 


YOUNGER RECENSION 
la UfAk U/ mt’/aiar kl AiO Ja'Jar 
Makamma// litt ^/irlr-/ Ya{li-i 
f^art farokam mhaJ a AiC ^aSji 
MoofOr tin Hik AH 'AO Mukam- 
tnai iia Makemmad BoTamt ya^i 
ikyud-ri formBa did ki dot lakiad 
fdrtf io- kamdl- i tatima/ tafjama 

fo-Fiflw*r lb* da iwafjk 

imifBat rdk na-yiicd. 
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Bal'ami began his iransUtion of Taharf in ibc yeir 963, more 
than two decades after the death of Riidakl. Fl seems that it was 
at the same tiroe, or very near it, that 1 group of scholan from 
Ttansonana, at the behest of the same Simanid ruler, took in 
band to put into Penian Tabari's oilier great wtjrk, his immense 
Ornrnmaty on lAo Koran. The cxorcKum of tliis versinn is of 
much interest for the justification given for trinslaiing a religious 
book; it may be surmised that the fashion of compiling inter* 
lineary Persian interpretations of Uic Kunn gin's luck lu alxtut 
this period. This book is iJie great Canunrnia/y reldicd by 
Muhammad ibn Jarir al-T»bari (God's mercy be npem him), 
trantbted into correct and straightforward Persian,' the text 
begitw. They brou^t this book from Bagltdad: it wjs forty 
volumes, written in Arabic and furnislicd with I<mg cluins of 
authority. They brougiie It to die victorious lord Amir AbO 
■^lih Manfilr ibn Ndh ibn Ns$r ibn Al;mad ibn tsinS'II ((iod's 
meccy be upon them all). Then it proved diflicult to read and 
interpret this book in tlic Arabic language, and so tie desired that 
it should be translated into Penian. Tlten he assembled the 
ulema of Tnnsoxiana and sought from diem a legal pronounce* 
ment: "Would it be lawful for us to turn this book into the 
Persian tongue?" They said: Ti would be lawful tu read and 
write the CommenMy At Koran in Penian fur the benefit of 
those svbo do not know Arabic, since God Most High has said: 

We have sent no Messenger 
save with the tongue of Ills people. 

Moreover Persian has been understood from antiijuiiy, from the 
tune of Adam doom to the time of Ishmacl (upon whom be 
peace). All the prophets and kings of the eadi have spoken 
Persian: the first to ^leak Arabic was the prophet Ishmacl (upon 
whom be peace). Oiu own prophet (Cod bless him) came forth 
from the Arabs, and this Koran was sent to him in the language 
of the Arabs. In this region the language is Persian, and the kings 
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of these pans arc Persian kings.” Then the victorious King 
AbQ 3 ilih commanded that the utema of Transoxiana should be 
brought from Bukltara, Balkh, the gates of India, Ferghana and 
every city of Transoxiana, and tliey all consented to the translation 
of this book, dectarii^: ''This is the right way.” Then the vic¬ 
torious King, the U>rd Atnir ^alilt ordered Uiis assembly of ulema 
to cIiooM! from among themselves titc most learned and erudite, 
so that Uicy might iransbic thn book. *llten dtey iraitslatcd it.' 

It was in tlto rrign of Amir Mansur and of his son MOh If 
(reigned 976- 99) iliat the fust gn-at experiment in epic poetry 
was attempted, and tltc first and last great Perstan qxc was largriy 
drafted. Abu Mnn^Or Mul.iaminad ibn Alimad Daqiqi, probably 
a native of Balkli, has been thui^u by some schutors, among 
them Eihd and Niilddtc, to luve been a confessed Zotoastrian 
because he coitcluded a lyric on tlic beauty of spring with the 
foDowit^ lines: 

Daqiqt has dtosen four properties 
out of all tbe wotld’s beauty and ugliness: 
the ruby'Colourcd lip, the lament of tltc lute, 
tile bri{^u red wine, the Zuroasrrian faith. 

£. G. Browne Imwevcr diut^ht tltai ‘Daqlql’s admiration for 
"Zuruasier's creed” was probably confined to one single point— 
its sanction of wincKicinking.' If the poem is gcmiine, and that 
is by no means certain, it may wdl be that die SSmanid poet's 
boldness was symptomatic of cIk ptevriling reaction against Arab 
dominadon and reflected a court policy of reviving the memory 
of Persia's post greatness. Certainly it was at Amir NQh's insiiga* 
tion that dte old panegyrist—for Daqiqi had long used his ^ft 
of words to praise the living Qiosroes—proceeded with the 
congenial task of celdiraung the andem emperors of Iran. He 
bad only completed a thousand couplets, however, when be was 
murdered by his bvcurice Turkish slave. 

Daqiqi was not in faa the earliest epic poet of Persia, thou^ 
a* 
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his verses, incorporated in the work of his successor Firdausi, 
exceed by far the paltry fragnMsnts surviving from the Skaf^ndma 
of his obscure forerunner Mas'fldT of Marv. The foundations upon 
which these men built were laid for diem nearly two centuries 
earlier, when the ilhfsttd Ibn al-Muqaffa', who was executed in 
759, translated out of Palilavi into Arabic titc .Sas 4 nian A'Aiwt/Ji- 
ndmak. Otliers followed his example in nacuing from oblivion 
the contents of die pre-Ishmic books, until in Persian wc hear 
of prose Shdk'nSmoiu in the names of Abu '(•Mii'uiyad BalkhI, 
Abil 'All Balkht and AbO Man^Qr TOsI, all compiled in die Tintt 
half of d>e tenili century. Of diesc the last was the most ambidiHis 
and inducnital; and though the work, which must have hern <m 
a massive scale, lias long since vanished out of cxisiencv, its 
prefiice has by chance been preserved. AbQ Manfur 'I'Os! wlicn 
he was governor of KhurasSn commissioned (rather than executed) 
the enterprise, entrusting the research to four learned Zoroastrians 
under the direcdoti of Abu ManfOr Ma'mari. An analysis of the 
language of die preface shows that no more than two per cent 
of its vocabulary is derived from Arabic. This was certainly no 
acddenc: die translations of Tabari exhibit similar features. Ti is 
surely insufficient u explain the matter by seeing in die common 
st^ a mere desire to write simple Persian; the earlier poetry 
from I^pda to ROdald had drawn much more cxutnsivcly on 
the conquerors' speedt. It is perhaps not too rash to conclude 
that Amir Manfilr and Amir Noh 11 aimed to advertise their 
political independence by purging the written language so far 
as possible of those intrusive elements which were a constant 
reminder of nadonal defeat and humiUadon. A thousand years 
later some ardent patriots were promoting the same programme. 

The scene was now set for the appearance on the stage of an 
actor of heroic stature, a poet of supreme genius who should be 
a living embodiment of the rebirth of Persian pride, of Persian 
self-respect, of Persian consciousness. That genius was bom in 
miraculous birthplace of so many famous men, about the 
year 940. The 07 was at that time the fief of Abfl Man^Dr 
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ambitious and reluctant subject of Nuh I and his son Man^Or. 
It was in 957 that Abti Man$ur put on foot his project of a prose 
Skih~fiSma. Abu 'UQlsim Manfur (Hasan? Ahmad?) ibn Hasan 
(Ahmad? ‘AH? Islilq?) called Firdausi, whose father was a 
prosperous bndowner, g;rew up in circumstances of ease; accoid* 
ing to report he enjoyed the favour of AbQ Man$flr, and it seems 
that be exercised liim^f early in cf^. These essays were doubtless 
cneoufiged by Abu Man;Gr; yet it was apparently only after the 
death of Dacilqi in about 980 dtat Fitdaud addressed himself in 
earnest to tlic labour wliidi was to occupy him some thirty yean. 
In ilic interval lin fttnuncs had dianged; the SSmSnid dynasty 
moved to its dose; dvil war made literature an unrewarding 
profession. By tlic time Ftrdausl had completed his Sk 6 k-nama 
in its iinal form (circa 1010) not only had he exluitmed his patri* 
mony, hut a new royal bouse of Turkish blood was firmly 
established In Transoxiana. MahmOd the Ghaznavid, a fanat ica l 
conformist, dedicated himself to the high cause of rooting out 
heresy and infidelity tdicrever they were to be found. When 
Firdausi presented Iiis vast epic in praise of Zoroastrian Persia 
to tlib man, hojMng for imperial bounty to repair his impoverished 
esare, the auspices were inexorably adverse. MahmGd, who had 
already proved himself a great patron of science and letters 
aocep^le to orthodoxy, fiui^ to recognize the merits ofFrdaud's 
masterpiece and offered an insultingly small reward Though the 
poet, in pardonable anticipation of favours to come, bad prefixed 
a handsome patiegyric to ‘that prince whose like was never seen, 
not rioce the Creator created the world,* he now relieved bis 
feelings by penning a savage satire. Joseph Champion’s version 
in ei^ieenth-century couplets would not have done discredit m 
Aletondef Pope. 

Had wordi or judgment ^mtQer*d in your soul. 

You had not basdy all my honour stole. 

Had royal hlood flow’d in your grov’Hng veins, 

A monarch’s iaurds had adorn’d my straios: 
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Or were your mother not ignobly base, 

The slave of lust—thou first of all thy nice— 

A poet’s merit had hapirid thy mind, 

By science tutor’d, and by wortli refin'd. 

Such as thou art, the vileness of thy birth 
Precludes eacli generous sentiment ti( wortli: 

Nor Kingly origin, nor noble race, 

Worms thy low liean, the ofispring of di'gracc. 

After chat Firdausi had to run for shrlicr, wliich lie found in his 
old age at the provincial court of Xphartstlin. 'Htcrc, M»inc >ay, 
he composed the tonuuuic idyll YSn^u Zu/aikAi^ a Kor>uiir tlicmc 
to atone for so many years wasted on tlie extolling of pagandom: 
in modem rimes this ascription has been sJircwdly conicstcd. 
Finally Firdausi returned to his native to die tlicn: in foao 
or 1005. The story that Mahmild repented of his nif^dlincss 
and sent, too bte, a load of precious indigo to die poet—even 
as the camels entered the Riidbir Gate, the corpse of FirdawsI 
was borne forth from the Cate of Raz^'—tliis story makes on 
ideally dramatic endir^ but is difiicuh to reccmcilc wiih the 
publication of dttt sarira 

The plan conceived by Firdausi for hk great work was suHh 
dendy ambitious: he would recount in song (he entire history 
of his motherland, fiom the creation of nun down to die fall of 
the SisSnian Empire. This plan he completely carried through, 
in some 60,000 couplets. Ills dtief source was the 

prose Skak-nitna of AbQ ManiOr, but other writings, and some 
oral informants, contributed to the filling in of his massive picture. 
The quasi-historical design presents a somewhat ramshsxdde 
appearance to readen fiunilUr with the neater and more confined 
pattern of the the die Aemid\ it is more satisfactory 

to judge the Skah-nSma for what it actually is, a series of self- 
contained idylls composed at different times over a long period 
and loosely strung together within a chronolo^cal framework. 
If a central theme is 90 t;^b^ then it is to be recognized easily 
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enough; it is d>e pcrennta} glory of Persia and its great heroes. 
As for the ‘unnecessary monotony of the similes' which E. G. 
Browne found so wearisome, does not this feature also reflect 
a deliberate purpose, to prove one and unchanging die seemingly 
kaleidoscopic scene which die poet is painting? 

it b on tiic Skdkndma, of course, that Firdawal's great reputt' 
don as a poet n.'sts,’ E. G. Browne observes, in dieir high estimate 
of the literary value of this pgantic poem Eastern and Western 
critics arc alinost unanlmoits, and I dicreforc feel great diflidence 
in confessing tlut I luivc never been able entirely to sliare this 
enthusiasm. 'i'\viShdhndma cannot, in my opinion, for one moment 
be placed on the same level os tlie Arabian Miiallaqit\ and 
diou^i it is the prototype and model of all epic poetry in the 
lands of Islitn, it cannot, as I think, compare for b«uty, foeling, 
and grace with the work of the best didactic, romantic, and lyric 
poetry of die Persians.' The writer of these words was certainly 
die greatest Persian scholar ever produced in the West, and die 
most enthusiastic and informed admirer of Persian literature. To 
understand why die Persians thentsclves rank Firdausi as their 
national poet, and inddenally to see bow Persians today fed 
about ihdr classical poetry, it b proflcablc to read the observations 
cast to the form of a letter wlticli were made by Browne's old 
iriend and admirer Mirzil Muhammad ‘All Furdg^I, later Prime 
Minister, on die occasion wlien Persa was celebrating the 
milloiary of Firdausi's birth. 

‘My dear Friend, 

‘You wish to know what my feelings are towards the 
ShSh-nima and what I think of Fudauri. If you are content to 
have a concise and exact answer, it is dib: 1 love the Shdk-n&ma^ 
and I am truly devoted to Firdausi If you are not satisfied with 
thb brief statement, why, "the true lover always has hu proof 
in hb sleeve,” and I could talk for a long time and produce endless 
arguments in support of my declaration with regard to the 
Shdh-nima. But please don’t get anxious: I haven’t any such 
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intcfiDon, and Til try to be as short as possibly without however 
omitting anythit^ essential. 

‘F>rd»i$i’s Si^‘nSma^ considered both quaniitaiivcly and 
qualitatively, is the greatest work in Persian literature and poetry; 
indeed, one can say that it's one of the world's literary master- 
pteoes. If it weren’t that I always follow die safer course and 
don't wish m sound extravagant I would cast alt caution aside 
and assert that the SAdA-nima is the grandest monument in the 
literature of rnankind. But I'm afraid people will critidxc me, 
saying I'm not capable of appreciating fine qualities and 
b^uties of the literary works of all andent and modem tribes 
and tudons, and therefore haven't the right to make such a claim. 
So I’ll let that go; besides, I don't wish to odend the suscqitibiJities 
of MaulSni Jalil il-Din ROm!, Shaikh Sa’di and Khvija I.Ilfi^ 
I will therefore conoede that if we wish to be absolutely just and 
truthful we must allow these three men to stand side by side 
with Firdausi, and call them the four pilhn of the Penian 
language and literature, the four dements making up the culture 
and nadorul character of the Persian people But 1 don't want 
this letter to drag out interminably, and so I'll now restrain 
myself from paying compliments to the MatAnawi of ROml, the 
Kiilfydt of and the GAa{afyat of Ijlilfif and try merely to 
put forward my reasons for being to panial to Firdauri, which 
is the subjea of our present enquiry—besides the fact that 
Firdausi came before the other three in point of time, and therefore 
possesses st least the merit of precedence over thern. 

‘The hist great obligation we owe to Firdauri is for his having 
rescued from oblivion and preserved for all time our national 
history. Altbouj^ the actual compilation of this history was not 
done by Firdausi, his work being to put into verse a b^k which 
bad been assembled before him, nevertheless this fact is quite 
suSdent for him to be reckoned the reviver of the past greatness 
of Persia.... Your sound judgment and rich common sense will 
confirm that If be had not made the Shikftima into poetry, then 
there's a strorg probability that the same torrent of mighty 
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events which has continuously swept over our oppressed country 
would have carried away those namrives too, and washed dean 
that record. And even assuming that it had not been lost but 
hod survived in books like Bal'ami’i History, the result would 
have been Uiat nut one person in a liundred thousand would have 
rcod or even seen sudt a work. ... In any case books of that 
kind would never liavc had such a deep and penetrating inHuence 
on the minds of tlic Persians as these narratives have esterdsed 
diioiiglt iltc medium of hlrdausl's poetry. You certainly know 
that from the very beginning the ch^ of FirdiusTs Shik-nSma 
has fascinated all whose ntother-tonguc was Persian. Everyone 
who could read lias alv/ays read tltc Skak-ndma, while those who 
couldn't read would throng to listen with enjoyment to the 
redtation of its rliapsodcs. Very few indeed were the Persians 
wl)0 were ignorant of these stories and didn’t know the SkSk- 
noma by heart.... In my opinion it is tlte duty of every Persian 
first, to familiarize himself with the SkSh-nama and secondly, to 
encour^ and provide the means for his fellow'countryroen to 
become familiar also with tliis book. In short, Firdauri composed 
the title-deeds of the Persian luiion't nobility: this statement 
renders it tveodicts for me to labour any further this aspect of 
his greattMss.... 

‘Our sccortd obligation to ^rdausl is for his having rescued 
Aom oblivion and preserved for all dnae our Persian language. 

I don't itecd to pursue this topic any further, because I've never 
met anyone who would venture to deny the But. But I just take 
this opportutuiy of recalling char rhj^mical and harmonious 
speedi, which is admired and culdvsted by all peoples, makes 
a very ^>ecial impression on the Iranian nature. Most Perrians 
possess the Acuity of compering rhydimical speech; you will 
find very few inde^ who will not on all ^jpropriate—and some¬ 
times even on inappropriate—occasions ornament their discourse 
widi rhyme. One might say that in the Persian view, speech with¬ 
out rh^m and rfiyroe b not worthy of attention. The need for 
rhyme artd rfiythm in the speech of children and die common 
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people is leadily observable. It is for this reason that great monu* 
icents of prose in the Persian language arc very limited in number, 
and those writers too who have sought to make their prose popular 
have ineviiabiy rhymed it and decorated it with various rhetorical 
ornaments. Consequently it is poetry that has preserved the 
Persian language. But tliis result could not accrue from any and 
every son of verse: poetry that is to preserve the language sliould 
not only comprise the proper poetical embelUsItmcnts, it must 
abo not be remote from the understanding of tlic common 
people and it must speak of things thsu appeal lu them. Very 
few of our poets before Shaikh Sa'£ and KhvSja l.lSfiip fulfil these 
coodidons to the extent that Firdausi docs, and of course the 
very size of the Skak~najna lias an important bearing on the 
achievement of this result 

The virtues of the Skih-nSma and the reasons for Firdausi’s 
popularity are itot confined to what I have already stated. The 
time you spend in reading the Shak-ndma is by no means wasted: 
it is really a part of life itself. Apart from the fact tliat pairiodsm 
and byaky to throne and country are the necessary consequences 
resulting to everyone who reads the Skak'noma^ it is the best of 
cecieadons and the healthiest of amusements. Its language Is as 
solid as iron, yet smooth as running water; like a beautiful ^ 
that requires not ’’the borrow'd gloss of an” it is extremely simple 
and unadorned. It contains no weak or fiaedd lines; from begin' 
oing to end the style of the Shdk-nema is uniform and consistenL 
Events and topics are expounded and ob|ects described with the 
maximum of brevity ard conciseness, yet with perfect clarity. 
Certainly there is a good deal of longwindedness and repetition 
in the ShSk-fiama. But tbe &u]t is not Firdausi’s; be was fettered 
by the book be had undertaken to versify; be relates wluuever 
lies before him, and omits nodting. It’s as though he regarded 
it as ius sacred duty to record these stories, and to a certain extent 
sacrificed his poetic art in the discharge of this obligation. He 
repeatedly shows agns of being afiaid that be won’t live long 
enough to complete his task, and so he is generally satisfied 
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simply to make his discoutse metrical and pves less rein to his 
poetic imagination. He refrains strictly from adding to or nibtian- 
tflg from 1^ original. From this point of view one must indeed 
be sorry; for while every verse and fragmenr of the ShSA-nSma 
is extremely vigorous and beautiful, eadt time Rrdaua reveals 
anyilurtg front tltc treasurc*huusc of lib inner nature and private 
thouglits under the impact of Npeciul tinprcssions—'as for example 
in the preludes to certain stcirii"*, and in his rcilcxions on the death 
of kings and great nten iIktsc uiv all ;^iuering jewels that daxsle 
ibc inward eye. What a |)ity ir h tlut he didn't do mote of that 
kind! Bui at all events it's ckor tliai lie felt a purvinal attachment 
to tltesc stories, and perfonued this task w a true labour of love; 
and dial's iltc chief reason why Ids words lave such a hold on 
our hearts. 

Words iliat issue from the soul 

Cannot but tlic Itcart aimrol.' 

FutOghI concluded his candid and revealing approciailon as 
follows: 

‘One mustn't lose sight of a particubrly subtle point. It sliould 
always be borne in mind diat Firdausi in liis own person b a 
perfect embodiment of all that is meant hy a Persian: he comprises 
all the clnracicristics of nur Persian race. When you assess 
Firdauri in regard to hn cmoiiuns, his clistractcr, Ids beliefs, lus 
feelings as revealed in his utterances, it's exactly as iliough you 
were weighing the cmuitons of die Persian nation. Of all the 
Persians triio liavc c\'cr lived I know of no one bar Sa'di who 
stands comparison with Firdauri in dus respea. I truly do not 
know whether my affection for tlwse great men ^rings from the 
fact that I discern in tlicm an ail-reveriing mirror of the Persian 
race, or whether my love for the Persian people arises from my 
having seen its emotions incarnated in ih^. However the case 
may be, one of the attributes of Firdausi to whicli I would dnw 
spe^ attention is that hn patriotism and partisanship for all 
^ogs Persian, though standing at the peak of perfection, is not 
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based o« self-worship or narrow-inindedness or xenophobia. Hi* 
only hostiliry is for evil and wickedness. He loves unerly the 
whole of the human race; his compassionate heart bleeds for every 
man who is unfortunate or afflicted, whether he be kinsman or 
stranger, and he draws a lesson from his experience. He never 
rejoices over the unhappiness of anyone, even if lie bean enemy. I le 
does not despise or belittle any people or party; lie docs n<H sJiuw 
batted or m^ce towards any community. ... My rtnal rwom- 
mendation to you is simply this: Read tlie Shih-nSma. Head it 
from be^nning to end, even though its end Is not so vety pleasant i‘ 

These words written by a modem Persian wlto was both 
profoundly steeped in Persian cultun^ and played a leading pan 
in his nation's afflurs, deserve to be pondered wiih attention and 
respect: they reveal, better than many chapters of erudite critU 
cism, the authentic Persian attitude to the nature and function 
of poetry. The criteria FurughI sets up will pcrliaps be considered 
defective, even at times immature, by western readers accustomed 
to other and more complex standards of judgment. l)ut if one 
snshes to understand and appreciate what Persian poets and 
writen have been trying to do down the centuries, it is juster 
to assess their achievements against the background of their 
traditions and ideals, than according to the impact made by tiicir 
productions upon our so differently conditioned minds. Even 
less has one the d^t to poniificate upon the merits and short¬ 
comings of Persian literature, if one's knowledge of it is confined 
to what may be gleaned from translations. Nevertheless some 
lustre of Firdausrs Rowing style succeeds in shining througli the 
dull vessel of scholars* versions (for no poet has yet attempted 
himX and the European reader has a sufficiently wide variety of 
these to choose between. In English the most successful experi¬ 
ment so far is still that made early last century by J. Atkiimn, 
and his rendering of the episode of SuhrSb and Rustam can be 
enjoyed by those familiar with Matthew Arnold’s later free 
treatment of that noble theme. The pass^e following describes 
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Rustam’s recognition of his son Suhiib after he has fatally 
wounded liim in single emtban 

Tlie loosened mail unfolds the bracelet bright. 
Unhappy gifti to Rustem’s wildered si^t; 

Prostrate he folb—‘By my unnatural bnd, 

My son, my son is slain—and from the land 
Uprooted/ Frantic, in tlK dust his hair 
He rends in agony and deep despair; 

Tin.' western sun luid disappeared in gloom, 

And still iliu Champion wept his cnid doom; 

Ills wondering legions marked the long delay, 

And, seeing ilakusli riderless asiny, 

Tlic rumour quick to Persia’s Monardi spread, 

And Uicic described the mighty Rustem dead. 

Kdds, alarmed, tlte fatal tidings liears; 

Ills bosom quivers with increasing fears. 

‘Speed, speed, and sec what has befallen to-day 
1*0 cause tlicsc groans and icars-^hat hiul frayl 
If he be lost, if breathless on the ground. 

And this young warrior mih tlte conquest crowned— 
*11160 must I, humbled, from my kingdom torn. 
Wander like Jemshfd, throug^i die world forlorn/ 

Tiie army roused, ruslied o’er the dusty plain, 
Urged by die Monarch to revenge die slain; 

Wild consternation saddened every fiM, 

Tus winged wid) horror sought the fatal pls^ 

And there beheld the agonising sight— 

The murderous end of that unnatural fight. 

Sohrdb, still breathing, hears the shrill alarms, 

His gentle speech suspends the clang of arms: 

‘My light of life now fluttering sinks in shade, 

Let vengeance sleep, and peaceful vows be made 
Beseech the King to spare this Tarur host, 

For they are guildess, all to them is lost; 


t. i:i6 
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I led thgm on, tbeir souk with ^ory lired, 

Whik mad ambition ail my thoughia inspired. 

In seardi of tbcc, ihc vorid before my cyc>, 

War was my clioice, and thou tbe sacred prize; 

With thee, my sire I in virtuous league combined, 

No tyrant King should persecute mankind. 

Tliat hope b past-^ltc storm has ceased to rave— 
My ripening lionoun wither in tlic grave; 

Then let no vengeance on my contraries fall, 

Mine was the guilt, and mine ilic sorrow, all; 

How often have I sought liiec—oA my mind 
Figured dtec to my sight—o’erjoyed to lind 
My mother's token; ^sappointment came. 

When thou deruedst dty lineage and tliy name; 

OhI suU o’er thee my soul impassioned hung, 

Still to my Father f<^ aflection clung! 

Due Fate, temors^ess, all my hopes rrithstood, 

And stained Uiy reeking liands in kindred blood.' 

HU faltenng breath protracted speedi denied: 

Still from bU eyelids Sowed a gushing tide; 

Through Rustem’s soul redoubled horror ran, 
Heart>rending thoughts subdued the migluy nun. 
And now, at last, witlt joy-iUumtned eye, 

Tbe Zibui bands their glorious Chief descry; 

But when they saw hU pale and haggard look. 

Knew from what mournful cause he gaud and shook, 
With downcast mien they moaned and wept aloitd; 
While Rustem thus addressed tbe weeping crowd: 
'Here ends tbe warl let gentle peace succeed, 

Enough of death, I—I ^ve done tbe deed!’ 

Then to hb brother, groaning deep, he said: 

'Oh what I curse upon a partnt’a head! 

But go—and to the Tartar say—more 
Let war between us steep the earth with gore.' 


THREE 


The Gha^ncivids and Early Saljuqs 


U 1 .TAN Mahmud was mwIi a king, (hat Im name stands 
a friiniKpin'c in ilk* nf world-cmfMrc by reason 
<>1‘ ItU nt>]>k’ <|uatiikN anti pn)ud i.'xpliMt\; the robe oC glory 
and grandeur was richly etnhn>tdcrcd by bis virtues and triumphs. 
From tile ccniit* of Iris kingdnni, like a circle's circumference lie 
encumpassed all the citmes iit cstnh; Im bidding and forbidding 
embr«^ in alisnlutc atiihtiriiy every bnd and sea. Omnipotent 
as Iicavun straddling the earth, the wlmte world shone in the 
rcficeicti splendour uf his sun. Thougli hn lofty zeal was dedicated 
to the cause (»f showing forth tite truth and raising high the 
banners of Islam, so tliat hy its mighty aid many tliousands of 
pagan temples were converted into mostfucs and shrines where 
true believers might worship, and though he conquered the 
greater pan of India and tlie evidences of his triumph are plain 
to see in all those territories desfrite all these preoccupations he 
did not nc{^cci for a moment to care for the learned and the 
eminent. For titeir conversation he entertained a sincere passion, 
and be always sought every occauon to associate widt rlietn. He 
lavislied noble gifts and splendid prizes upon poets, so that 
inevitably every one according to the limits of his capacity strove 
to immortalize his fair fame and goodly name, rilling many 
volumes of Arabic and Persian verse and prose with the record 
of hb laudable atrribuics and mighty achievements.* 

Muhammad ‘Auft's sonorous periods echo the chorus of 
extravagant adulation to which the supplamer of the SHminids 
compla^tly listened in his gorgeous palace at Ghazna. Tlie tale 
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» taken up again by Daulac^iih: ‘They say tlut in the cax-alcade 
of SuJtin Mahmiid—may God illumine his proof—four hundred 
apperinted poets were constantly in attendance. Tlic leader and 
commander of this regiment of poets was Master ‘Unfuri; all 
acknowledged and confessed themselves to be his pupils. lie 
enjoyed at the Sul^in't court the combined rank of companion 
and poet, and was continuously engaged tn commemorating in 
verse the SulfSn's progresses artd campaigns.... Sulpn Mahmud 
irnalJy invested Master TJnfuiI with the title of laureate of hit 
domains, ordaining tlut every poet and cwiy man gifted uitli 
eloquetKC dwelling within hii territories siitntid submit his 
compositions fust to Master ‘Un$utf; wltcn the Master had 
separated the wheat from the chaff, only tlicn would lie offer tlic 
d^on to the royal presence.' 

Abu 'I'Qisim fiasu ibn A^mad of Bafklt, called 'Un$urf, was 
the greatest of the panegyrists thronging ManfQr's coun. Htc 
recorded details of his life are meagre, as is usual with Persian 
authors; the most probable date of his dead) is 1050, by which 
time MahmOd, Mas'ud, Muhammad and MaudQd were all laid 
with their lathers. It would have been his authority, if the story 
of bis appointment as literary arbiter is to be believed, which 
set the f^on for that multiplication of ritetorical embcllishmcni 
which characterizes the poetry of the Ghaznavid and posi- 
Ghaznavid period. In Arabic t^ same tendency had loi^ since 
gained the upper hand; it may be that its invasion of Persian 
literature had been retarded by the antiquarian policy of die 
SimSnids. Mahmud the orthodox Sunni once more opened the 
floodgates of foreign influeiKe; Ghazna developed into a greater 
centre of Arabic learning than Bukhara had ever been, and Persian 
writen now loaded their langu^e increasingly with Arabic words 
and Arabic coocdis; it is rignlAcant that 'UnfurTs contemporary 
FatnikM (d. 1038) was nickrumed the Persian MutanaUil. A 
typical and admired example of 'Unfuri’s euphuisde wit may be 
in E. G. Browne's version of his ‘Question and Answer’ 
ode in praise of Mahmdd's brother. Tbebrilliaoce of his invendoo. 
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coupled to an astonisliing ducncy and euphony of language, 
deJics adequate tmnslaiion: consider this des^pdon of a sword. 

Chiif in Shi chit druA ehSn pcmiyin, 

hi ravin tan-paikarl, pi^a khin Jar ten raving 

What is iluit aqueous thing like fire, that steely thing like 
painted silk, 

In form a body sans a soul, blood coursing purely through 
veins? 

Siir it, and ii is like a stream; shake it, and it's a lightning- 
flash; 

Hurl it, and it's an arrow sped; bend it, and it is like a bow. 

Behold, it is a looking-glass besprinkled witli nalnutest pearls; 

Sec liow die cliipt of diamond are interwoven in the silk! 

The concluding couplet is a miracle of mesmede eloquence; the 
poet has made his skilful transition, converting a descriptive poem 
into a royal panegyric. 

SAsM Q skihl at darl: shiJ^ hisk i shsH* hitk! 

J&ma-yi shi^ tu pith, d ninta^l akiki tu kftvin/ 

Kingship and happiness are yours: be happy then, and be a 
king! 

Put on die robe of luippiness, recite the scroll of royalty! 

With 'Unfurl the names of three other poets are closely 
associated; Fanuklii, MinOchihri and Asadl. ^ G. Browne has 
given clever metrical versions of the most celebrated odes of all 
diree: Farrukld's brilliant picture of the branding of the colts, 
MinOchihrl's ingenious description of a candle, and Asadi’s 
curious 'strife-poem' in which Night and Day are depicted as 
competing In a kind of medieval disputation. MinUchihri in the 
course of his ode pays a striking and doubtless rewarding compli¬ 
ment to MabmOd's laureate. 
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'Unyuri, the greatest master of the day in tlits our art, 

Soul of faith, of stainless horMur, great in R-isdum, pure in 
heut, 

He whose voice is like bis wit, alike original and free; 

While Ills wit ii like his verse in grace ^ spununctiy. 

Another of Kfinhdiilirl's panegyrics begins wiih a remarkable 
bacchic sequence enigmati^y describing a vat of wine. 

‘Jamshid’s dau^tcr is living yet*: 

So I read in a book to>day; 

'Above eight hundred yean h will be 
In her prison she doth stay. 

In the house of the worshippers of fire 
She stands, like a cypicss'tree. 

Nor sits her down, nor ever at all 
On a pillow her side rests she: 

Never of food nor drink she takes, 

Nor her long, lone silence breaks.' 

Now as I thou^t upon this screed, 

It gave me wnali merriment; 

Swiftly as one that makeih trial 
To that ancient house I went. 

And I saw a bouse all of black stone, 

Like a hoop its passage bent. 

'^ith ma^ I opened the door, 

And thief-like a fin I lit; 

A lamp I took, like a (bgger's head 
Gol^ the shine of it 
And in the house I saw there stood 
A doll, full huge and round 
like a standing camd; by God’s grace 
No gold or gems I found, 
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But eanlicn girdles seven or eight. 

And a itrve veil o’er its bead, 

Its bdly swollen, as great with child. 

Its brow like a palm outspread. 

Mucii dust was gathered upon lls brow, 

On its head was a clay crown put, 

'Hiick as an ek-pliant's Us neck, 

Uuiiiid as a ^icld its rooi. 

As a MstiT until a msiit runs, 

So fondly 1 ran to licr. 

And I gimily lonk from her brow iIk* vdl 
Mner titan gnuanKT. 

Willi my sleeve I softly swept Iter face 
Of ilic diKt and asltcs grey; 

Like a warrior's helmet from her head 
I lifted the crown of cby. 

Bcncaili the crown was a innuih agape, 

And a throat briuw the mouth, 

And licr lips were thidc as a negro's Ups, 

Or a camel's in die drowih; 

Sweet musk was her breath, as frankincense 
.Smoked in a braaier. 

With the love of a dark*eycd fairy fey 
I was seized by iIk wine of her, 

And I nvisiied her, my maiden fair, 

And a cup of lier wine I drew 
Whereof on my palm trickled a drop 
Till my palm as Kausar grew; 

And I smelt my wrist, and of tiiat scent 
Jasmined my every hair; 

And I set my Ups to the goblet’s rim, 

And sweetness I tasted there. 


Asadi, who seems to liave spedalized in the twpru style— 
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AQ ancient convention, sail pracojed even n>-<by—is probably 
to be distingutsbed from another Asadi (thoi^ some have 
doubted the distinction), son of the older poet and autltor of an 
epic Gcrskasp-nSma which was completed in 1066. The younger 
Asadi also compiled a Persian Ltxicwi of great philological 
interest and some literary value, In that it contains brief quouiiom 
from early poets whose work ts otherwise lost. By chance wc 
pftsgff a specimen of ids Irandwriting, for it was lie wiu 
transcribed in 1056 ilie precious Vienna manuscripi of tiic 
PKarmaeoiegy of AbQ ManfOr Muvaffiiq, iesdf one of the earliest 
examples of Persan sdendhe prose. 

FarruklU was widiout doubt the most gifted of 'Un^rfs 
‘disciples’: a nadve of Sktin, be joined MahmOd’s entounq^ after 
serving his apprendoeship at the provincial court of ChaghSniySn. 
He composed a large quanuty of pan^yric and descriptive poetry 
of high quality, much of which has survived. It has often been 
stated that he performed an equally notable service to letters by 
compiling the earliest treadsc in Persian on ritetoric, but the 
Tarjumin al-halS^ka generally credited to him has recently been 
pro^ to be die work of a later and much more obscure author. 
Farrukhi is admired for the el^ance of bis amatory sequences 
and Ids mastery in describing natural scenes; bis picture of a 
sudden storm, the prelude to a famous ode in praise of MahmOd, 
is conridered to be without equal 

An indigo-tinted cloud came up from over an indigo-tinted sea, 

swirling around like a lover’s thou^ts, distraught like the 
mind of a lovelorn lad; 

there in the midst of the sleqdng waves a sudden, twisting 
torrent surged, 

dark and astonished as the dust spintdi^ about a squall of 
wind. 

Down it rained; then it split apart and hurtled headlong 
through the sly, 

a herd of elephants stampedii^ lost in an indigo wilderness. 
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A tenderer rixtod is revealed m liis lovely elegiac verses. 

Loving in the time of youth->~ 

'Hiat is happiness, in sooth; 
llap^Mncss, at love to play 
With the ^vcly all the day; 

Happiness to sit apart 
Willi companions of ime lican, 

And in lurmony divine 
To imi)il)C tlie purple wine. 

Ilcst it is in youili fur tlice 
'I'o be loving insunily, 

Since, wlien thou art ajp:d grown, 

All thy virtue will be gone. 

'I’o be young, and wary of 
Tile iniempcnncc of love— 

What is ihai, if It not be 
Weariness, and misery.^ 

If a man be young and strong, 

And not love the wliole day long, 

O ilic pity and the ruth 
Of the season of his youth! 

While the scientist RirOni was well contetu to serve Mahmtld 
and to write csclustvcly in Arabic, die philosopher Ibn Sini 
(Avicenna), who had once enjoyed the lavour of die SiimIntcU 
and scorned to transfer his alliance to conforming Ghazna, 
though using Arabic for most of bis voluminous output also 
composed an encyclopaedia in Perrian-The DSnuk-nima-yi*A!^, 
dedicated to 'AU' al-Din of the short-lived Kikuyid dynasty 
whose Prime Minister he was at the time of his death in 1037, 
shows Avicenna as a coiner of many Persian philosophical terms, 
most of which were afterwards rejected in &vour of the dominant 
Arabic. His Persian style is as iW and iudd as his Arabic; it 
belongs however to the history of {diilosophy rather than of 
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littiatuce. The gigantic DhakJiiro-yi Kkyifi^tuha}ii of a later sge, 
along widi the anonymous I^uiad al-aJam^ diougli inierest- 
ing as ^ledmens of bow Person prose served (he needs of 
physidans and geographers, hardly rank as examples of UU«i 
Uttm. 

The middle of tl»e eleventh century saw the appearance of three 
Important historical works. The emergence of tl)c SaJjQqs 
cncoura^ an unknown author to write a Hittory of SUtvif, a 
later band or hands continued it down to the fourteenth century. 
The original core of the book rcscmbEcs the prose of nal'ami; 
its unpretentious simplicity giva it a refreshing dorm, as in the 
account of dte birrit of the prophet Muhammad. Tlie tivords arc 
put into the mouth of ^ima, Muhammad’s nurse; the author’s 
Arabic source was the lost History of Muhammad ibn Musi al- 
Khwirizmi die mathematician (d. eiita 850) which Tol>ari Itad 
also used; the percenta^ge of Arabic words in his vocabulary is 
between six and seven. 

'In that year there was a great famine, and I suffered much. 
On the night of Muhammad’s birth 1 dreamed that an ongcl 
seized me and carried me into the air, and I saw a spring of water 
the like of whidi I had never seen before. The angel said, "Drink 
of this," and I drank. He said, "Drink again," and I drank again. 
He said, "Now your milk will become plendfol. A suckling is 
coming to you who is the Lord of former and of btter men." 
Then I awoke, and saw that my milk was plentiful and my 
strength great; no trace of hunger remained tn me. Tlie next day 
the women of the Banu Sa'd said to me, “I^ma, to>day you 
will he like the daughter of a kingr* I said nodiin^ till I went 
to the mountain to search for fuel and dried grass. After a time 
a vtrice proclaimed, “Why don't you go to Mecca and the Sacred 
Territory, and take the Lord of former and of latter men and 
give him milk, so that your labours may be good in both worlds?" 
Those women, and I too with diem, came down and sec off on 
the road. At every point that I la^ed behind alone, all the herbs 
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and stones vould say to me, "You have found the best created 
beings; now fear no more!" By the liroe I came down all the 
women of the Banu $a'd liad gone off toairds Mecca. I said to 
my friend, *‘We must aUo go." I had a shc-ass; I sat on it and 
went, I and my companion, towards Mecca. By the rime I reached 
there these women were already gone into Mecca and had sciacd 
every child that had a tiiother and a failier. I saw a majcstic*iookbg 
man, tall as a daie>iree, w1u> came out of ilu: midst of the moun> 
tain, lie said lo nx*, "Hjlhiia, ticii Iu» rentained for you. Seek 
out the Lord of tlie Arabs." 11 icn when I arrived there I said to 
my companion, "Who b ihu Lord of tlic Arabs^" She aid, 
" ‘Abd al-Mufialib." Tlien I went imu Mecca. I saw iltc women 
who Iiad setml tlx: children of Quraish; caclt had found something 
and returned. I uw 'Abd al-Mut(alib who said, "Which of the 
women of tlx; BanO Sa'd is it who will nourish my child?" I 
Slid, "I am tl>e one." lie said, "Wliai*s your name.’" I said, 
"IWima." lie said, "Fire, find Truly you'll nouridt him." I said, 
“iliough he hasn't any father, this dream and what I’ve seen 
with my own eyes and wliat I've been told can’t be wrong." I 
went with him, and he sweeping die ground with his skirts went 
on before me to Amina's apartment, lie opened the door, so that 
I would have said die door of Paradise was opened, so sweet was 
the scent. He brought me in. 1 saw Amina like the full moon or 
a glittering star. They took me into that apartment. The sweet 
p^ume came to my head, so diat I said, "Perhaps I was dead 
and have now returned to life, and dm is the Spirit." I looked, 
and saw Muhammad asleep wrapped in white wool, that you'd 
have known at once was never made by mortal hands, and folded 
in green silk; the scent and sheen of every ^rment proclaimed 
it to be the liandiwork of God, not of any created being. He 
was fast asleep. Wlien 1 saw that light and radiance of his, I 
wanted to lay down my life before him. I hadn’t the heart to 
wake him. I wanted to put my breast sgainst his tips. He lau^^xd 
and opened bis eyes; a light came forth from his eyes and mounted 
to heaven. I became stuptAed, and kissed bun between dw eyes, 
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and gave him my right breast. He drank. I wanted to give him 
my left breast; he refused, and didn’t take it.’ 

It was in the reign of Sul(Sn Farrukhzad (d. 1059) that Abu 
' 1 -Fa^l Muhammad ibn ^usain Bathaqt (994^1077) composed i!te 
greater part of his tliirty-volume Hutory of the GhQ\nav\dt\ of 
this onc-sixth has survived, covering the reign of Sul)in Mas’ud f 
(1030-41). Baihaqi was a dvil servant for most of ]»a active life; 
yet his style was not corrupted by the tortuous phraseology >0 
popular in government offices. Am equal simplidty invests ilte 
Zain al-akhhSr of AbO Sa'ld *Abd a!*^aiy ibn PahhSk Gardfd, 
a succint history of Persia with excursuses on related topics, 
which was composed while ‘Abd al-Ra$hld (1049-53) was on the 
Ghaznavid throne. The following extract is Gacdlzi’s description 
of how Ya’qub the $afrarid took NlsbSpQr in 873. 

’When Ya'qCib reached FarliftdhSn, three stages from Nf&hSpflr, 
Muhatnmad's generals and «)usins came out to meet him and 
did him obdsance, all except Ibrihim ibn Ahmad, and Ya’qub 
came widi them to NishSpur. Then Muhammad ibn T^hir sent 
Ibrahim ibn $llih a!>Marwazl to Ya'qflb with this message: ‘If 
you have come to me by order of the Q>mmander of tlte Faithful, 
present your credenti^ so that 1 may hand the province over 
to you. If not, then go back." When the messenger reached 
Ya'qOh and delivered the message, Ya’qub drew out his sword 
from under his prayer*mat saying, ‘This is ray charter and ray 
standard." So Ya’qOb came to Nbh&pflt and aliji^ted at 
ShldhiySkh. He setz^ Muhammad and brought him before him 
and reviled him much; he took all his treasuries. This capture 
of Muhammad was on a Shauwal of the year 259. Then Ya'qiih 
summoned Ibrihtm iho Ahmad and said, "All the retinue came 
out to meet me. Why didn’t you come?" ftrihira said, "God save 
the Prince! I hadn’t the honour of knowing you, otherwise Fd 
have come out to meet you or sent a letter. I hadn’t any grievance 
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•giinM Amir Mu^mniad, ilut I should dcs«rt him, and I didn’t 
think it right to ^tray my liege lord. Treachery was no way to 
repay him and his father.” Tliis ])lcascd Ya’qOb; he honoured him 
and made him stand near him saying, “I t»ccd subjecu like you.” 
As for those wIk» had gmie out to greet him, Ite amerced thetn 
and seized all iltcir g^iods.’ 

Avicenna's invention trf Persian philosophical prose opetted 
the way fc»r fiirtlicr devi^«nmjoit!i in ilic exploitation of tlie 
national language. ’Jlte time lud ttut yet conw for theology proper 
to be written in Persian; hut tuwt^s 1050 Abu ’M.Iaun 'All 
ibn ‘Uthmkn of Gltazna, better known as Ilujvtri, composred the 
first treatise on mysticism In the mother loi^c. Tlie preface to 
his Kathf whidi has been translated by A. A. Nicholson, 

throws ligln on the piratical practices of those early times, when 
the writing of a book was evidently so mud) of a rarity as to 
make literary theft a worthwhile crime. Two considerations have 
impelled me to put my name at tlte beginning of the book: one 
particuiar, the odicr general. As regards the latter, when persons 
ignorant of this science see a new book, in which the autlior’s 
name is not set down in several places, they attribute his work 
to tltemselves, and thus tive author’s aim is defeated, since books 
are compiled, composed, and written only ra the end that the 
autlioris name may be kept alive and that readers and students 
may pronounce a blessing on Itim. Tliis misfortune has already 
befallen me twice. A ceruin individual borrowed my poetical 
works, of which tliere was no other copy, and retained the manu¬ 
script in his possession, and dreubted it, and struck out my name 
which stood at its head, and caused all my labour to ^ lost. 
May God for^ve himl I also composed another book, entitled 
Th» Highway of Religicfi, on the method of Siihism—may God 
make it Aourishl A shallow pretender, whose words carry no 
weight, erased my name from the title page and gave out to the 
public that he was the author, notwithstanding that connoisseurs 
buried at his assertion. God, however, brought home m him 
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the unbiessedness of this act and erased his name from the register 
of those who seek to enter die Divine portal.’ 

\(^orks on ${Uism liad hitherto been written exclusively in 
Arabic, and it fell to HujvW to invent Persian equivalents for 
many tedmical tcimsj yet his vocabulary contains a considerably 
hi^er proportion of Arabic words than that ot‘ the contemporary 
bismrians. This was inevitable in dealing with a subject of sudi 
a specialtecd kind; but one may also remark in 1 iu jviri's theorctkal 
a trend towards a grraier complexity of style. Glaiidng 
towards die later years of die century, it is convenient to notice 
here the Persian writings of anodter mystic, wjio aiso composed 
in Arabic. AbQ Isml’U 'Abd Allih tbo MuJiammad al-AnfSri, who 
was bom at Quhandtz in 1005 and died at HarSt in 1088, ta fonioui 
as the author of a very concise sketch of the ^Gfi psuli entitled 
MmS{U this treatise was written in Arabic, and lias 

attract the attention of numerous commentators. In Persian lie 
compiled a biographical dictionary of saints and mystics called 
the basing itimseif upon the Arabic work of 

Aba 'Abd al’RaJtmSn al-Sulami (d. ion); this text, as yet 
unpublisbed, is of much phllologicaJ interest since it was com- 
po^ in the old dialea spoken about Haiit in his Ume. Anfori's 
most popular book however is his Mundjdt^ a small but charming 
collection of prayers in rhymed and thydimicai prose inierspctsed 
with sbon poems. The foUosring venton of its opening passage 
imitates this style, which afterwards enjoyed a long vogue. 

Thou, Whose breath is sweetest perfume to the spent and 
anguisbed heart, 

Thy remembrance to Thy lovers bringeth ease for every 
smart. 

Multitudes bke Moses, reeling, cry to earth’s remotest place: 

'Give me sight, 0 Loidl' they clamour, seeking to behold Thy 
face. 

Multitudes no man has numbered, lovm, and afflicted all, 

Stumbling on the way of aaguisb, 'Aliahi Aliahl’ loudly call. 
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And tile Arc tif sopanuion scats tlie heart and bums cite breast, 
And fiteir eye* arc* w-ei wping for a love that gives not 
rest. 

‘Poverty’s my prklc—'Iliy lovers raise to hcav'n their battle- 
cry, 

Gladly incciing men’s derision, all iltc world go by. 
•Sudi a lin* of pjssion’s p«»riim Pfr-i Ansar tjisiffing fuels 
'I 1 iai disirJiiglii, like Laila’s kmT. ihroti|di a ruined world he 
revls. 

O (JenenHJs, Vl’ho boirniy gis-csil 
0 Wise, Who sins fiirgivcst! 

() Krrmul, Wlui to iKir senses comest rwt near! 

O One, WIk) art in cs'sencu and quality without peer! 

O Powerful, Who of Godhead worthy an! 

O Creator, Who sljowest the way to cs'cry erring heart I 
'I'o tny soul give 'niou ofTliy own spotlrancss, 
and to my of’niy own luminousncss; 
and imio us of’l’hy Ixmnty and goodness wliatcvcr may 
be best 

make IIkiu iliat Thy bequest! 

O Lord, in mercy grant my soul to live, 

And {utevnee grant, that hurt 1 may not grieve; 

flow sliall I know wliat thing is best to seek? 

Tlnni only knowx’st: wiiat Tiiou knowest, give! 
Meanwhile another and more gifted writer, one of die greatest 
of the Persian poets using prose for philosophical 

and rciiptRit purposes. AbQ Muln Na|ir ibn Kliusrau ibn Il 2 rith, 
famous as NSfird KJiusrau, was bom in ioo> at Qub^hiyln, 
a village in the district of fialkh. A ShPite by upbringing, he 
nevertheless obtained employment in the Saljuq government of 
KhurS^. In lojo, as lie rdates lie saw the Propliet in a dream 
and was so moved by the experience dm he resolved to give 
up wine-drinking and to make the pdgrim^e to Mecca. His 
westward journey continued on to Eg}^t, at that time prosperous 
c 
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under (be Fipiald anti-caliph al-Mustansir; iliere he became a 
convert to the IsmS’ili sect and was promoted tn the rank of Muija. 
Full of zeal for the cause lie hod newly espoused, lie returned lo 
P a lkh in 1053 with the ambition to win Persia to Uma'ilism. Not 
unnaturally hb former Saljuq employers were displeased with his 
rrussionaiy activities; he ^ for lus life, which hr pnsersed f(»r 
a few years in tlic mounuins of Radakhslun; then- lie died in 
jodo or 1061. In a poem wriuen m premature old a^e he crii-d: 

Look not upon rhb feeble body of mine, for iny written words 

ejttc! in number yonder ^here with its coniplctiient of stars. 

This boast did not lack for substance altuficihcr. In poetry 
Ni?ir-i Khusrau is credited witli 30,000 verses, of which iimrc 
than 11,000 are extant; in prose he wrote some fifteen biHiks, 
many recovered and published b recent years. Tlkc f(rcat bulk 
of his verse b cast m the form of lengthy odes; but whea'as his 
piedecesson bad employed thb instnimcnt to play ebboraic 
paeans to kbgs and princes, hb pan^yric was directed towards 
very different themes—the unity and majesty of God, die religious 
life, the pursuit of virtue, the praise of go^ learning and good 
doing. To these topics he dedicated unwearyingly his poetic skill; 
his odes taken in large samples make monotonous reading, but 
he was undoubtedly a supreme master of his chosen medium, 
and Persian critics ri^tly aedaim him as one of die greatest poets 
of their language. IDespite all differences of individual inclination 
and preference, despite the general divergence of opinion enter* 
tained by people on most matters, pracricaily all are agreed on 
thb one question; that the greatest poets of the Persian language 
stoce the coming of Islam to the present time (each one in hb 
special variety) are the six foUowii^—FirtbusI, Khdyim, 
Anvari, RQini, Sa‘<B, Hlfit In ray view, one can confidently 
add to these six the great philosopher Na^ir-i Khusrau, since all 
the c h a racte ristic meriB and artistic qualities that have established 
these six m the front rank of Persian poets are completely and m 
every respect present m the poems of Nl|ir-i Khusrau.' That was 
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die verdict dciivcrcd by MirzS Muliamnisd Qazvini, and his 
judgment commands unquestioning assent. The technical virtuo¬ 
sity of KS^r-i Kttusrau is da/jtling in the extreme; no otlier poet 
bos shown a greater riiyming dexterity, none Itas written clearer, 
riclKf Of purer PtT.ian. Tiiesc are qualities whidi unfortunately 
vantsli in irambiinn; an<] ihui lofty scntcniiousncss, expressed 
in prolific eh K|iu'ih.v, wlitcli commends him m> highly lu Ids com- 
patritus appeals less sinHigly lo wi-siem taste. Ilis RaushwtS'l- 
a long moralizing MxftRmx* in rhyming coupk^s which 
loobi liitck to Abu SluVur’s Ajiirln^nama and font^ to the 
BiaiSn of SaMi, resi«its successful interpretation as stubbornly as 
the HisiSn itself, 'lids is the section on self-knowledge: 

Know ytmrsdf: for if you know yourself 
you will also know ihediiTcrcncc beiwocn good and evil. 
First become iniimatv wiili your own inner being, 
tlicn bm»nK the comntandcr of iltc whole ctimpany. 
WIten yuti know yourself, you know everything; 
when you know that, you Itavc escaped from all evil. 
You don't know your own worth, b^use you arc like 
this; 

you see God Himself, if you see yourself, 
ilic nine splwrcs and seven stars arc your slaves, 
yet you are your body's servant: that’s a pityl 
Don't be fciicrcd to ^riul pleasures 
if you arc a seeker of diai supreme blessedness, 
lie a real man, and abandon sleep and feasting; 
|dlgrim-iike, make a journey into yourself. 

Wltat arc sleep and feasting^ TIte busirtess of brute 
beasts; 

it is by knowledge that your soul subsists. 

Be wakeful for once: how long have you been sleeping? 
Look at younelf: you're something wonderful enough. 
Reflect now; regard from where you've come 
and why you are now in this prison. 
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‘Break the cage; depart to your own celestial station: 
be an idol-breaker like Abraham, Azar's soa 
You were created after diis fuhion for a purpose; 
it will be a shame, if you n^lcci that purpose. 

It is a shame for an angel to rake orders from a devil; 
it is a shame for a king to be servant to .1 dtKirkceper. 
Why must Jesus be blind? 

It is wrong for Kanin lu be onc-cyed. 

You have snakes coiled over your treasure: 
kill those snakes, and be free of pain. 

But if you feed them, you will become fearful, 
you’ll have nothii^ of that boundless truusurc. 

There’s a treasure in your house, yet you're a beggar; 
you've a salve in your hand, yet your heart is wounded. 
You are asleep; how will you red] ioumc/s end? 
You weave charms, and are heedless of the treasure. 
Quick, break the charm and take the treasure: 
take a little pains, and rid yourself of pain. 

The remark that ‘it is a shame for an angel to take orders from 
a devil’ appears in its conmxt to be noHiing extraordinary; it is 
only when we set it beside a passage in NSsirn Khusrau’s 
al'^ikmaam —a long prose essay to reconcile reason and revcla- 
don—that its wider significance becoma apparent. *ir is the 
rational soul in every man diat is the potential angel, and the 
potential soul is a fatty, as we have said. The appetitive and 
passionate souk in every person are a pair of potential demons. 
Every man whose rational soul brings his passionate and appeti¬ 
tive souls to obedimee becomes an ai^;;el; every man ^osc 
pasaonate and appetitive souls control his rational soul becomes 
an actual demon. Tliis is what the Prophet meant when be said, 
"Every man has two devils that b^ile him." He was asked, 
"O Prt^bet, do you also have these two demons?” He replied, 
"I bad two devils, but God succoured me against them and diey 
surrendered." We have therefore nude it clear that in every man 
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there is an angel and a dimnn, white lie Itimsclf is a fair}*. Tlie 
demon «‘a> mx erraird by God, bin owes its existence to man's 
disobedience. Fairies arc potential angels, and become actual 
angels by <»l>edicitoe; they also Iwcome actual demons by disobedi* 
cnee. Men arc thus potential angels and fNitcitiial demons: and 
tltc uiIht world is Inti or actual angels and actual detnons.' 

Na^ir-t Kiiusr.iii's iK*si>ktiiiwn pn^4' work is In's Sufar-nanta, 
a rasdiiaiing aixoiitit nriiis joiirtM*y to K);y])i, availalde to ri*adcrs 
ufFreiwIi ill ('. S^lM’frr's vt-isioii.aiid p.iriiy o*iHler\*d into luiglisli 
by G. Iw.SiMtige. Mis other lHM>ks ars* ol a niore litniied appeal, 
ibougli of great irii|M>r(.uuv to siiiderits of Islamic plutosopliy and 
sectarian ilicokigy. Ills style reseinbk’s ihai ol'Avkenn.t, yet lie 
would have liad at Ills dis|H>sal an even older iiukU-I; fiir we now 
possess in the KtuthJa/'/tittiiJuh ol'Abd Va'tjiih SijisianI a spiciinen 
of Persian Isni&'Iti prose going Ixick to ilic tenth century. It is 
however by his odes that N 9 ^r-i Klitisraii proves liis liilc to 
greatness; the follow'ing vcTNion sliows him treating an unusual 
subject. 

Tlte pilgrims came with rcvtnmce, 

graii-rut fur tlic mercy of God llic Merciful, 
came in Mecca from 'Araffli 
crying the pilgrim Labhaika of reverence. 

Weary of ilic inil and trial of Hojaa, 
dclis'cred out of Iwll and dire clnstisemciu, 
pilgrimagr accomptisiicd, visiiatitm done 
bxk they rciunied home, safe orul sound. 

1 went out awhile to welcome them, 
thrusting my foot outside my blanket. 

In the midst of tlic caravan tlierc camu 
a friend of mine, true and wcll-belut ed. 

I said to him, Tdl me how you escaped 
out of this joutYicy of anguish and fear. 

When I remained behind from you so long 
repining was always the companion of my 
tbou^us. 
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I am happy, now you have made die pil¬ 
grimage; 

there is none like you in all (tus rc|2;iom 
Tdl me now, after manner did you 
hallow that most holy sanctuary? 

\(^n you resolved to put on pilgrim gurb 
witli what intention did yt«i r««bc ytmrwir? 
Had you forbidden to younirtr all things 
save only one, the Almi^iiy Maker?’ 

‘No,’ be replied. I stud, ‘Did you cry 
LaUaikt knosHngly and with awcrcftci*? 

Did you Itear the summoning voice of Coil 
and so answer as did Moses before you?* 

‘No,’ he replied. 1 said, ‘When on 'Arsd'Se 
you sto^, and made oiSrring unto God, 
did you know Cod, and unknow yountdf? 

Did the breeze of gnosis ilien blow on you?’ 
‘No,’ he replied. I said, 'When you went 
into the Sanctuary, like the men of the Cave, 
were you secure from your own soul's evil, 
dte pangs of bumir^ the anguish of Ilell.’* 
'Nt^' he teplied. I said, 'Wlten you cast 
your handful of stones at the aocucsed Satan, 
did you then cast utterly from yourself 
all evil habits and blameworthy acts?' 

*No,' be replied. 1 said, 'When you slew 
the sheep for the sake of captive and orphan, 
(Ud you fim see God near, and slay 
in sacrifice your mean and worthless soul.^ 
■No,’ he repli^ I said, ‘When you stood 
high on the hill where Abraliam once prayed, 
did you then truly in ^tfa sure and certain 
surrendm' to God your most inward self?' 

'No,' he tephed. I s^d, ‘When you circled 
the Holy House, running like an ostrich, 
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did v'tiu mncmbrr ibc lirjy angels 
all circling about ilie mighty Tlirone of God^ 
•No,' he replied. I said, ‘NX’Iicn j*ou Iwstcncd 
fmm Sala to Manta, hurrying to and fro, 
did )‘ou scr in ymir semi's glass all creation, 
was y«iiir Ik-jii lartllcss of 1 Jell and Heaven.*' 
he rc{ilinl. I s^d, 'Wlwn you returned, 
ymir iKsirt t»m ai hirsaking the Kaal>a. 
did you ih(*ii roiuiiiit your self to (lie toinii, 

arc you now as if already your Iioih*s cruinhlvd?' 
*t)f all wlnT{t»ii y«m luvr s|tok<ii,' Itc answered, 

'I knew nothing, wIiciIkt wvll or ill.* 

•‘Him, friend,' I said, ‘ymi haw made no pilgrimage: 

ytrtt did not dwdi in tite staiiun of cITacctncnt. 
Yim went; yon saw Mecca; you ictumed, 
purchasing fur nuidi silvcT tlic tail of the desert. 
If licreaficr yon would be pilgrim again, 
let ii lx* so as I luve now lauglit you.’ 

lltc period which saw tlic beginnings of prose literature on 
mysiiciam also witnessed tlic first uutpouring In Penian 
verse. The earlicsi poets w\tc of no great pruductiviry, or at all 
events tlieir composliions have not survived in any considerable 
quantity. Concerning AbQ Sa'Id ibn Abi ' 1 -Khair (967-10^) It 
bas bc^ questioned by an eminent authority whether we have 
any genuine poetry of his at all, ihouj^ more than nx hundred 
poems have been puhlislicd in Ids name. 'It Is doubtful,' states 
R. A. Nicholson in his wluable monograph on ihU sainr, 'whedicr 
Abfi Said is tlic author of any of these poems, and we may be 
sure that in die main tlicy arc not his work and were never even 
quoted by him. To repeat what has been already said, they form 
a miscellaneous anthology drawn from a great number of poets 
who Aourislied at different periods, and consequently they reflect 
the typical ideas of Persian mysticism as a whole.' Nevertheless 
in recent ycats the Persian scholar Said Naflu has defended the 
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Eutbeniidty of several hundreds of these poems, which he has 
collected in prinL 

The problem is all il>c more inreresrinft and involved, because 
the poems are composed in the form called ru 6 a'I (quairain), so 
familiar to western readers througli FiwGcrald's famous para¬ 
phrase of *Umar Khaiyom. Tlic Icftcnd of the origin of this 
uniquely Persian creation has been told often, but merits re|}ciiiion. 
Shams-i Q»s the prosodist, writing in iiao, relates that one of 
the early Persian poets-—'! think it was RtklukT, hut (iod knows 
best—was walking one festival day in a pleasure garden at 
Ghazna, and paus^ to join a crowd of idlers waiehlng Mime 
children playing at nuts. His attention was particuiaHy ettgaged 
by a han^me boy of ten to fifteen years 'witli ringlets and checks 
like hyacinths twbed about anemones,' who prrstsuly threw a 
walnut along a groove in such a way tliat it jumped our, and tltcn 
rolled back again. The child thereupon shouted, *Ghaliin ghaltan 
haml ravai ti bun-i gm.' The poet recognized in tlic cry the 
invention of a new metre of the ha^j group; by repeating the 
hemisttch four times, with the appropriate rhyming, itc produced 
the n^i. Daulatshi^, wlio rclls much the same story, cakes ilie 
inddenc back to a century earlier and improbolily idcnrincs the 
child-inventor with a son of Va'qQb ibn Laitii (d. 879) (he founder 
of the $affirid dynasty. 

Whatever the truth behind all this may be, there seems no 
doubt that by the end of the tenth century tJie ruiffl had estab¬ 
lished itself as a great favourite, especially for extempore compost- 
tioo. The poem eould be used for all manner of subjects and 
occasions. 'Noble and commoner alike were entranced by tins 
form, scholar and illiterate equally enamoured of this poetry; 
ascetic and rqirobate each had a share in it, pious and wicked 
each had an aflecoon for it.’ Such is Shams-i (^s’s account, and 
be adds: 'Men of crooked temperament, who could not make out 
verse from prose, and had no knowledge of metre and stress, 
found an excuse in the song foe dancing; men whose hearu were 
dead, so that they could not distinguish berween the melody of 
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the pipes and the btaying of a donkey, and were removed a 
thousand leagues rn>m ik* dcliglu of the lute’s strains, were ready 
to yield up tk’ir souls Tor a quatrain. Many a cloistered girl tltere 
b who out ol' pas'JtHi for a song Itas broken to pieces rlic door 
and wait onwreftastity; nuny a matron out oflovc for a quatrain 
has tin* warp and w(M»r«»rk*r continena'.' Yet if legend 
anti .*?a‘Id Nal’isl (n-xiTiing tu liilid'.s view) arc to he believed, 
it WA<< the pious and aMX'lii* AI>Q Sa'td wlui iirst composed 
on a Urge scale: s|K'viincus of titese* verses may be read 
in I'l. Hn»wiK'*s JMenny Ilttutry of IWaia. 

'Hk' ruhi'i, as lus kvii staicrl, is marked olT fnmi all other 
poetry by its uiiit|iic ami compitcaied rityilitn. Anuihcr form of 
quatrain, culled having iltc suinu A A B A rliyming- 

scltcmc bill a simpler version of ilic ha-^aj meire, was employed 
by a waiulering iii^'stic of AbO Sa*}d's times oiled Biibfi Tilblr 
'(Ik Naked.' His poems (*xliibit ik further peculiarity uf being 
compoMxl in a ruMic dialect; in (big respect diey resemble the 
seven hundred popular .simgs in iIk same meire collected and 
publisited hy the nUMlcrn scholar Kuhi Kirmln!. Bur whereas 
these anonymous tpiairains display the same variety of tltemes 
whicli .SluKRS'i Qab observed seven centuries ;^u, BSba TSbir 
played on only one siring, and that doleful; tie was tk dbtracted 
lover of God wkisc suiTcrings wntng from him a monotonous 
protest. 

A lumclcss, homeless braggart, 

A Kalendaram I: 

By day the world’s my parish, 

At niglit with weary sigh 
On bed of stones I lie. 

No moth e’er knew such burning, 

No madman bore such dree: 

Ants have tlKtr nests for slKlter, 

For serpents holes there b^ 

But roof is none for me. 
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The Jtooy eardi for pillow, 

> For coverlet the air; 

My only sin was loving— 

Do lil Thy Jovcfs share 
This torment that I bear? 

Tbeariof Ahu Sa'Id and Baba T^ur was natural and unforced, 
though within a very narrow scale cunfurniing to the conventional 
ttnagety already accepted. Much greater poets graced tlw ntyaJ 
audinccs of the early Saljuqs and the minor dynasts of their age: 
thdr work will be conddered in the following diaptcr. Here will 
be noticed four important prose-works all composed in lltc last 
yean of foe eleventh or foe early years of the twelfth erntury. 
Tust is one of foe most remafoable d^menu in Persian literal u re, 
a treatise on foe art of government written by a man who served 
for many years as Prime Minister of a powerful kingdom. 
al-Mulk, vitier successively to Alp AidSn (d. 107a) and his son 
Malik SitSh (d. 1091), not only secured foe political stability of 
foe bouse he served but also promoted an ambitious programme 
of religious education aimed at destroying the insidious propa¬ 
ganda of foe Isma'iBs and re-establishing the paramountcy of 
orthodox Sunni doctrine. It was therefore natural that he should 
be singed out as a prime target by the fanatical Assassins, who 
contrived bis murder in October 1091. He left behind him, in 
addition to a number of well*endowcd academies and schools, 
foe political testament generally known as the S’^ai-nSma. This 
woric, composed in the last year of his life, is made up of fifty 
chaprers of advke to rulers, varied with illustrative anecdotes; 
it has been characterized as 'in a sense a survey of what he had 
failed to aocoreplish’ as vizier. Ni^hn al-Muik’s prose is ‘a 
mixture between foe Hutpry of Bal'ami and the Huttpy of 
BaihaqL' This is the diagnosis of Muhammad Taqi BahSr, who 
picks on foe following pass^ as eidiibiting a masterly economy 
of style: 'Nuh said to his ftd^, “Mount, and let us both proceed 
to foe palace of foe commander-in-chief and take wifo us foe 
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huniiman’s bag (in whicii itte 111*3(1 oT the rebdiious commander 
had been placed). ’I1ien do you in the presence of the generah 
disembarrass yoursdf of iIk* kingsliip and make me your heir, 
so tlwt I may answer them and tlic kingditp may remain in our 
house, for this army will iicvxy conic tt» terrm with you; then 
at least yiiii will die a natural draiii.'*' A longer quotation ^d^es 
a clearer idea of ilic coiiinits of this typically Penaan book; the 
author H spcakitig on ilic need of tk* niier to ronsult with men 
of learning and niatnre years, and it is not dlllicuU to recognize 
diat it Wits in his own dtrvctinn that lie was pointing. 

To lake counsel in oiic'h afTairs is a mark ofstnnigniindedncss, 
perfect imcliig(*nce and common prudsmee. Kvery man lias some 
knowledge, and every man kiK»ws something, Izut one man knows 
more, anotluY less; one man possrocs a cenain knowledge but 
has had no practial ex|Kiicnce, wliiic anntlicr man possesses the 
same knowledge and lias gained practical experience as well. It 
is just die same with medicine: one man has read in a book how 
to treat pains and ailments and kiK»ws by lican ilic names of all 
those remedies, but nothing more; anotlier man knows the same 
remedies, but has also tried them out and tested tlicm many times. 
The former will nc\'er be as good as die latter. Similarly one man 
has made many journeys and seen mucli of tlie world; Im lias 
tasted warm and cold in plenty, and lias been in tlic middle of 
tilings. It is impossible fur him to be equalled by the other man 
who lias never travelled, never seen foreign parts never been in 
the middle of things. That is vliy they Iiavc said that it is m-otssary 
to govern with the help of men (k learning and mature years 
sriio have seen the worid. Besides * quicker wit 

and can see into tlilnp rapidly, wdiile another man is stow of 
understanding. The wise have stud that smgic-lianded government 
is like the strength a single man; two>man government is like 
the screngdi of two; fen*man government is like the strength of 
ten; the more, the stronger. One man's strength is less than that 
of two men; in die same way government by ten men U stronger 
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than government by three. It is generally agreed that of all who 
have ever lived, nor>e has excelled in wi^om the Prophet (God 
bless him and grant him peace); be could sec as well behind as 
before,indeed nothing ine^and heaven was hidden from him— 
Throne, Carpet, Tablet, Pen, Heaven, Hell and all. Gabriel was con¬ 
stantly coming to him with revelations fiom God, informing him 
what was and wbat was not. Yet despite all dicsc ad\-aniagcs and 
miraculous powen dtat he possessed, God Most 1 Ugh said to him: 

"And take counsel with diem in die alTair." 

‘Seeing that the Prophet himself was bidden to take counsel, how 
can you possibly not need advice.^’ 

Ni^m al-Mulk completed his S^a:‘nima in 109a, very 
shortly before his death. Ten years earlier a man of lighter weight 
but also lighter wit had hnisli^ writing a somcwliat more cynicnl 
manual on the art of government. Kai-Ka’us, son of Iskandar, 
son of QSbOs, son of Washmgir, a prince of die ZiySrid house 
that ruled south of the Caspian ^a, in the fullrtess of lus sixty- 
diree years decided to exercise the Persian ruler's immemorial 
privilege and for the benefit of lus son and heir to disdt into words 
the wisdom read in andent books and added to by long experience. 
The QshiU'ndma is a delightful book, ricldy revealing and full 
of shrewd asides; it can be savoured at leisure in Professor 
R. Levy's Mirror for Prinett. ‘Never seek tlie friendship of 
fools; a foolish feiend in his unwisdom can do sudi harm to you 
as a clever enemy could not Rather culdvaie the friendsJiip of 
men who have talent, are faithful to their trust and are good- 
natured; you will thus become known and praised for the same 
virtues as those for which your friends are known and praised. 
Furdier, bear in mind that solitude is preferable to evil a^ociates.' 
Qott mieux d‘ttre rati qut mol accompagni. 

Reference has already been made to the filse ascription to the 
poet Fanukhi of the earliest Persian treatise on rhetoric. The 
Tarjumcn al~laIagha^ well known in earlier times but long 
believed lost, has recently been rediscovered in a unique manu- 
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script compiled in tii^. 'Hits precious codex, now edited by 
the Turi;tsh sclH>br AJimcd Aicf, gives the name of the author 
as Muhammad ibn 'Umar aURSduyani; internal evidence proves 
tiiai the bdok could not have b<»n w'rittcn earlier titan to 9 S. 
RidQyjnl states tlut he Itod never seen any work on rhetoric 
composed in Pt^rsUntall cxiviing irrainicnts of the subject known 
to liiin Vrvre in Arabic. McKicIlirig himself upon the Mahdxin 
aiJnlJm of N.isr ihn .iMJas.in al'MatghmaiiT, an Arab poet •scholar 
of tlw clevniih ivntiiry, In* divided his dKecHine into seventy* 
dim* duptm selling lonh all iIh.* varieiU's of rlwiorico! urnament 
employed hy ilic poeiv Haduyjnl chow his illusirations frum 
Pcruanauiboissotiui Ids bunk lias the utUlcd value of containing 
modi old poetry oilH'rwise ufinvonled. 

N.’L'drH Khusraii lud clioscn Rvnun as bin medium of propa* 
ganda, clearly disiring lo stx'ure as large a public as possible for 
his sectarian ii-acldng. A similar motive must have led Abu 
USmid Muliamnuul ibn Muliammad al-Ghaxillt (d. iiii) tr>wards 
die end of his priKlighmsIy fniitful life to comprise ilie KlmiyU-yi 
ta'dJaty a Persian digest of his fanumi (realise on avxnk tltcology, 
the Ifyd' 'uidm al-Jin. Pul while GItaiulT writes a rimplc and fluent 
Persian, well culciilaicd to aiiruct tisc casual reader, it is noticeable 
dtat in using Arabic tcchnicil terms he follows Ilujviri rather 
than NS^r *1 Khu-srau. llis style has therefore a certain severity, 
an imprcNston of erudition; yet it is by no means lacking in poetic 
cliarm. GhazSlI lightens his argument with a frequenr recourse to 
anecdote, and shows a great fondness for and skill in die inven* 
non of apposite similes. His discussion of the mystery of the 
unknowablcncss of God is a fine example ofhis didactic method. 

'Know, tliat there arc two reasons why a given thing may be 
unknowable: citlivr it may be covered and so not be clear, or 
it may be clear lu such a degree that die eye cannot support it. 
That is why the bat secs nothing by day, but does see at night: 
it is not iliat at night things become manifest, but because by 
day they arc exceedingly manifest, only the irat's eye is weak 
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The difficulty of knowing God is therefore due to brightness: 
He is so bright that men’s hearts have not the strength to perceive 
it. You will realize bow bri^t and manifesi God is from a simple 
analogy. If you see a line of writing or a sewn garment, nothing 
is clearer to you than the power, knowledge, vitality and tt’ill of 
the writer or die tailor; that handiwork of liis reveals his inner 
qualities to you so cle^y that you know them necessarily. If 
God had created noUiing in die whole world except a single bird, 
everyone lookup at it would perforce realize God's pcrfva 
knovriedge, power, majesty and grandeur. Tliai proof is more 
evident even than the proof which die line provides of tlw 
writer. But everything thatexbts—heaven, earth, living creatures, 
plants, stones, do^—everything that has been created or comes 
into the imag^nadon and ^tasy, all is of one quality and bears 
unanimous witness to the beauty of the Maker. And it is only 
because of the very abundance of proof and evidential dearness 
that He is hidden. If certain things only had been His handiwork 
and other ihii^ not, then He would have been manifest; but 
because all dui^ are ^one quality, He remains hidden. Consider 
a parallel. There is nothing brighter than the sun, for through 
it all things become manifest; yet if the sun did not go down 
by night, or if it were not veiled by reason of the sliadc, no 
one would realize diat there is such a ditng as light on the face 
of the earth. Seebg nothing bui white and green and the otlio’ 
colours, they would say that nothing more exists. However, they 
have realized that light is a thing outside colours, the colours 
becoming manifest throu^ it, h^use at night the colours are 
hidden, and are obscurer in the shade than in the sun: they have 
apprehended light dirou^ its opposite. Similarly if it were 
po^le for the Creator to vanish out of existence, the heavens 
and earth would dash together and be innihihted; then they 
would apprehend Him of necessity. Bur because all things are 
of one quality in respea of beating witness, and this witness is 
continuous and uninterrupted, God is too clear: He is hidden 
by His very brigjuness.’ 
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T iiK iMvlfih n-mury was ilu> pikU>n nf iIn* ]>aiu-{;yric 
in Ptfsia. 'Ilii* pn^l-ssitm s)f vi*rlMl flaiuty wliidi UiklukI 
lud loiiru! Ml pn>fiiahk’ un<k-r iIk* S 3 iiuiiids 
'Un$uii and liK VIkkiI* under iliv (Hia/jijvtds n>M.' to nrv 
betj^iis uT pn»stKTity in ilu* nigtis of Alp Arslan, .\falik Shall, 
Baxkiyaruq, and uhovc all Sanjar. 'Iltc lesser niiinK htnist's of 
thcK lintn conipeud with die greater in olTering priws fur men 
of words dte gilded cage of unpng'birtK ik>w gailitrcd 
songsters fnmi as lararidd as Lahore.'Hie long lusiiryoi' IrKlo 
Persian literature opened 

Qa{t2n ibn Mal.imud (d. 1071) served wdi iltc Saljuq nominees 
who governed nonh*wcslcm Persia. Na>ir«i KJitt&rau met liim 
on his passage thnnigli 'I'abrix and remarked that ‘lie wnne good 
poetry, but did nut know Persian well.' litis was a prejudiced 
view, however, the contempt of a nKiropoliian for a provincial; 
for Qa{ran (whose large Divan lias now beat published b recog¬ 
nized as among the great masters of tile fofrnal ode. Jamf, who 
was well qualiiied to judge, four centuries later observed: 

Qafrin was a savant of subtlety, a master of mt^e: 
a single drop from his pen was an ocean of mystery. 

Indeed, hU style is as brillianity ard/idal and elaborate as the 
roost jaded appetite for rhetorical embellishment could dcarc. 
At the saroe time he was skilful in descriptive verse; his picture 
of Tabriz destroyed in the earthquake of 1042 is &mous. 
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God hurled destruction upon the men of Tabriz: 

God chose for Tabriz, instead of prosperity, min. 
Highland was turned to lowland, lowbnd to higlibnd, 
the sands were turned to ashes, the asites to sards. 

The earth was rent asunder, the trees bent like bows, 
the swelling waters hissed, the motimains marclicd. 

TTiis backward glance at early .Saljflq tinH-i l>rinj»» int<i vii-w 
a poem whidt exercised influence beywd the frontiers of Persia. 
Fakhr al-Din As*ad Gurgtnl, an otlicrwisc ol^scttn* lipin-, in 
1048 or tliereabouts dedicated to Tu^hril’s vixicr Abu ’M-'aih 
Mu^afibr the VU u RSnUn^ a romantic epic tm on uiwicnt Persian 
dieme which was compared by EtJid witit ilic story of 'I'risian 
and Iseult. This composition has not been iraitslatcd into any 
European language; but a twelfth-century Georgian vcnuiin was 
put into English by Sir Oliver Wardrop. An intcresiing rruturc 
of this charming poem in simple Persian is a series of ten Icttcrx 
addressed by Vis to Rimln in which he runs through all the 
repertory of passionate emotions; he concludes with an eliK]iiefir 
benediction: 

I send you blessinp past all reckoning. 

Blessings more numerous than tlie flowers of spring, 
Mote than the sands of mountain and of plain, 

More than the drops of ocean and of rain. 

More than the herbs that grow on dale and hill. 

The living things that land and water flll, 

More than the circling days that hurry by, 

More than the stars that ^rong the wheeling sky, 

More than the mulri^ous se^ of earth, 

The mala and femala owing Adam birdi, 

The hairs of beasts, the feacl^ of all birds, 

The many-foUo’d volume’s sum of words, 

More than the anxious thoughts within my heart, 

More than my fantasy, my f^th, my art: 
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I >cnd ytHi bk^sings cvcriastingly, 

Knowing your k»\v and your fidelity, 

I >cnd you blovings as a kiv’cr'a 
Seeing your beauty fills my <toul will) lig^it. 

HIcvsings icn thousand times as such again 
I pray good fonutie rain on you. Amen. 

Ijlwift* (iMH, as DauLitsliajt an«iv*s fhiigan) pnifltia*d a far 
nioir etiiihi-tit (HNi in Mas‘url>i .Sa‘<l>t Saliiuti (1047 > laOt 
diiNe ilx* mote oitliodox ami luiraiiw iiutliunt of ilic ikIc 10 
win tlw fav'iHir ol }Miiires. Mis failnT had gaimtl lands in die 
Panjali rapiial Inmi his (iluAtuiid liiipliiy'vi’., and .Mas'Ckl's 
early yi'ars vn-rv |us*ttl in pleasuralilu pnispe-riiy. Hut presently 
his pitHecufT iVll froiu grace, and iIk* poet with his fcllaw 
iniiinaus ol' the gtnemor were anoied; hts cstaio were con* 
fiscated. A long litm of imprisonment folluwcd, and it was 
during (host* years that Iw pttftxncd the i^/uitJyv Cjoil-pticm’) 
whkii irfliTed seitpi* for complaint, hopeful pleading and manly 
fotiiiiide. Vi'hci) .Siil;an IhrSltlnt was succeeded in 1099 by his 
son Sn(| 3 n Mas'Cid, iIieR* came a change in Mas'Qd’i Sa'd's 
fortunes; he was a'teased and allowed tu rctuni to Lahore; hit 
possessions were restored to him. Hut this luck did not lost; 
envied and tnoligrkd hy his less prosperous rivals, l)c was soon 
thrown into prison again, wlicrc lie languislicd for a furtltcr 
eight years. In 11 n he was set free once more, an old and broken 
man; Ite legaincd his estates, but had no further taste for com^ 
posing panegyric, pn-ferring to spend hts last years in obscure 
but safe tttia'tneni. 

.Since I liavc seen teich the eye of certitude 
that this world is an abode ^ dcsobtion, 
dm all the generous men of gex>dly presence 
hide now their Ikes in the curtain of shame, 
that Itcoven, like an inequitable mate, 
is set upon sly tricks and wearisomencss, 
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my heart is bruised and broken, like a grain 
crushed by the mill-stone of the emerald sky. 

Tlianks be to God, my temper, that was sick, 
has risen at last from the pillow of amlHtion 
and, in the drug-store of good penitence, 
sought the sweet antidote of sinccriiy. 

That tongue, which erstwhile sang the prtuscs of kings, 
hymns panegyrics to ilie Presence of God: 
long while enough I passed in appbuding princes, 
now is the watch of worsliip and earnest prayer. 

Mas'ild’s printed Divans edited by die poet Radiid YSsiinf, 
occupies 73d pages. Tlioirg^ a very large part of d>csc is raken 
up with pan^yric, whose eloqucrtce one can admire but whose 
hyperbola b^me a little wearisome, many passages great 
bauty and tran^Mrent sineerity inritc the attention of the 
symp^eric interpreter. He wrote only a handful of lyrics, but 
these nuke rewarding reading; some four hundred quatrains also 
are attributed to him. It was a captive who had felt the dtatns 
and fetters that composed this melartcholy little song. 

I knew, my love, as clear as day I knew 
You would at lat desert me; and when you 
Resolved to part, no, not with bands of steel 
Could I then bind you to my breast anew. 

But it is by his desperate prison-poems that Mas'Od-i Sa'd will 
always live. 

Ever since I was bom, 0 wonderl I am a capdve; 
see, till the day of my death I am dedicated to prison. 

As soon as I hrst put on my back the shirt of labour 
evil £ue s ei s ed hold of me by the collar. 

How long, 0 heaven, will you continue every hour 
hatiuneiing on my btain.^ ^^y» I am not an anvil I 
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Why do you baibe my body in bloods I am not a spear; 
why do you kcrapc away at my heart? I am not an arrow. 
V’hy do you cliarpe against me? My sword is bJunt enough; 
why do ytju gallop at me? My aama is very narrow.... 
Enchained, not my btKiy hut iny vnil also wastes away; 

1 rain fioni my cyi’s not tears, but my \cry hrain. 

I am not mad, yt*t I arn ri(.Rijy like tin- raid; 

1 haw no epilepsy, yrl I n-M'itibh* e|HU’pllcs. 

Ill my weakness and allliciinn I haw Ixx-iniK* as a tJuidow; 

I go in ftsir and iitinhiing ]kx.iiis(* of my own shadow. 
Wlwn I look at niyseirslrut up here in piium 
it is as thougli 1 wen> gn»ping aliutc in a wikh'mov 
'Hie iliresJiold of my eel] is as piich'hLtck as iltc tomb, 
ilic face td niy jailor is tlut of a revolting pig. 

Now I MirrendiT niy scnil's grief to utter despair, 
anon 1 assuage the fire within my lican with my tears. 

I sec n»y luKly is very weak, hut my heart is strong; 

1 put my hope in the go(K)ni*ss and graec of God. 

1 have spoken a little pan uf my sorry story, 
thougli I comnurvd words multitudinous enough. 

1 am weeping all il»c time like a cloud or a candle, 
and intone this verse as a spell and a litany: 

'Come now to my succour, all you goud Moslems, 
for the sake of God, if I myself am a good Mosteml' 

Contemporary with Mas'Qd, and like him a native of Lahore, 
Abu 'I'Faraj RQnl also earned his living by die gift of words; 
Mas'Qd once engaged with him in on artful exchange of com¬ 
pliments. HOni had inscribed over the door of a new liouse 
which Mas'Od built for himself: 

Bu 't-Faraj, on the subject of this edifice whereon 
such a multitude of words has flowed back and forth, 
has so many admiring words to say, that the mind 
has come to a stop, and owned itself utterly defeated. 
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Mas'Qd replied: 

Truly, the mind of Master Bu ’l-Faraj has become 
a mine brimlul with gems, alike of verse ami prose; 
intelligence, the rim>f iercing and far’ihinking, 
saw his words, and owned itself utterly defeated. 

Tbts remark, rhe sinceresi flattery wliidt <>oe paneg>Tist cmild 
pay anoUier, might well have been applied to amMluT ]>r.tciiiit»m-r 
of die royal an, Abd Bakr Axraqi, wlio coumtl and ctij«»)i*d 
(be favour of rhe SaljQq Amir Tughi>nsli 3 li of NtsltlipAr (d. it M/f); 
concerning his Iti^ly-mannered productions E. G. Uniwm' 
observes that 'these are very difTtcult to itanslatc, und, as a rule, 
unreadable when translated.' A fair example of his pixtiry h this 
formalized descripdon of i garden in Tuglt 3 nduJi's puL^. 

In the springtime the face of the tulip is iltere seen, 
in the autumn season the eye of die anemone peeps; 
the trees are of frankincense, the leaves of emerald, 
the herbs all of bluestone, the eanh of ambergris. 

A great pool stands in the forecourt of the garden 
de^ as a philoaopbcr’s soul, profound as a poet’s wit; 
its nature b neither of die sea, nor of celestial Kausar^ 
deep it is as the sea, of Kausar its purity, 
pure even as the soul, beautiful even as learning, 
serene even as the air, refined even as Are; 
darting about in It are flsbes with stiver faces 
like the new moon bright in the radiant heavens. 

It is a relief to turn for a while from these artl/kcrs of applause 
to the unforced and ironic wit of a man who lived in those same 
times, but for whom poetry was an amusement and not a 
profession. 'Umar Khatyim needs no elaborate iniroductiun to 
the western world in this rwendech century; FiuGerald liavtng 
promoted him from semi-obscurity to wt^d fame, versions of 
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hii luivc appeared in almost every liieiary langu^. 

The story* of liuw European sdiolan, M by tlie Rusaan 
Zliuko\-bkj, j^radiuHy whittled down die total of poems, more 
than a thousand, attrilnited to *Umar until almost nothing was 
left, and how the discovery of two ancient manuscripts in the 
1940s restored U^ond serious question his daim to autlionhip 
--all dlls is H'ld in my bcKik Omar a Uew Venien. 

Htcrc I have also discussed at sutiir length the ‘pliilusophy* of 
‘Unur and his jKiciie style and tnethod; having' nothing to add 
on iIk-st lojtks I will instead refer to hi^ oilter writings—the 
meta|diysical essays and Al^ehra in Arjhie, aiul the tfaw 6 i-nima 
in Peisian. The fonitrr lie uuistdc llw range of this book; the 
biicf, a treaii-^r on ilk* history of the Persian New Year festival 
with an ussortmeiii of tenuously-related appendices, has been 
held to Ite of douhiful auihentidty, ihut^i certainly very 
andcni. One of die nuincmus aMtles relaieii Iwiwwinv was first 
disenvered. 

‘In ilic liiMories it s written diat then once reigned in liarai 
a po«xTfid and abstdutc monardi, Itaving much treasure and 
property and n coumleM army; KliurSsun was also under his 
sway. He was of the family of Jamdild, and his name was 
Shaniiran; iIk* village of Sliannrdn hy llarat whidt is still extant 
was founded by him. lie liad a son called Badhiim who was 
very brave, manly and strong; in those times dtere was no archer 
like him. 

‘Now one day King ShamIrSn was seated on his veranda m 
company with his nobles, his son Uadham also being in attendance 
on Itim, when by chance a phoenix came upon the scene; it 
uttered a loud cry, Huttcrcd down and lantM in front of the 
throne, a little way olf. King Slumiran looked and saw a snake 
coiled around the neck of die phoenix; its head tlirust down, 
it was set upon biting the phoenix. 

‘ "Hcroear the king cried out. "Which of you will rescue this 
phoenix from this snake and slioot an arrow straight at it?" 
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' “It is year servant's task,” BSdiiSm replied, atkI lie shut an 
UTOv in such wise that be fastened the snake’s iKad to the 
ground, no bann befalling the phoenix. The plioenix escaped, 
fluttered around there for a while, and then flew olT. 

‘By chance the next year on the same day King .Shanuian was 
seated on his veranda, when that pltocnix came again, fluttered 
over their beads, and landed on the very spot wlicrc the snake 
had been shoe. He placed sonictliing on ilic gruund with hh 
uttered a iew cries, and flew cdT. The king lutiked, and 
taw the phoerux. 

‘ “WlttC do you diink.^’ he addressed the company. “Is that 
die same phoenix as the one we rescued from the snake, and now 
it's returned thb year and brought us a present by way of repay¬ 
ment? Look, ids hiedr^ the ground widi its beak. Gn and sec, 
and bring me what you And." 

Two or three of hb oourdets went, and saw two nr dircc 
seeds in all placed there. They picked them up, and brought 
them before King Shamir 3 n'$ throne. The king looked, and saw 
that the seeds were very hard. He summoned die scholars and 
viziers and showed them die seeds. 

‘ “The pboenix has brought us these seeds as a present," he 
said. “What do you think? What ouglu we to do with these 
seeds?" 

Tb^ ail agreed that the seeds should be sown and carefully 
tended, to see what would appear by the end of the year. So Hie 
king gave the seeds to hb gu^er. 

* “Sow them in a comer of the garden," he told him. "And 
put a fence round them, so diat no animals may get at them. 
Look out for birds too, and report progress from dmc to dme." 

The gardener did as he was ordered. That was in the month 
of Nauruz. After some while a shoot sprang up from the seeds. 
The gardener informed the king, and the king and tlie leaned 
men came and stood over the seeing. 

* "We’ve never seen «ich a shoot or such a leaf,” they stated. 
Then they went back. 
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*Ifl the counc of itrnc tlic sltoots mulrtplted, the eyes bcame 
sv.-ollcti, and clustent hung down from tltem resembling millet. 
The gardener came to the king and luld him diat tltcrc was no 
tree in the garden that looked more cheerful, 'i'lie lung went 
afpiin with the sdtoian. to look at the tivc. He kaw tliat ilu: shoot 
liad become a tree, and iIk* cliiMcr> were all lunging down from 
it. He kiiHid inarwDiiig. 

' '*Wc iiiitst lie paiieni/* lie said. "Wr muki H’ait lilt all the 
trees are in fruit, to yv whji wirt of a tree tliri is.” 

‘'llte clusters grew’ large, and iIr* unripe gra|Xs matured. Still 
they did not rba* to uhkHi them iiniit autumn catne, and the 
other fruits mh'Ii as apph-s, pisirs, pe:iclK*» and poiiu’granjies were 
ripe. *l 1 ien the king came Into tltc ganlcn and saw the grapiMrcc 
looking like u bride adorned. Hie clusters hod grown huge and 
uirttcd from green to black; titey shone like agate, and one by 
one ilw grapes poured from them. 

The sdiolars wea* all unanimnuH tliat tluMu were tlw fruit of 
the tree. 'i1ic tn-c mas fully mature, and the grapes had begun 
to pour from tla: ctusiem. ntut was a sure sign that tlvc virtue 
of the fruit lay in its juice, ‘llie juice must be gathered and put 
in a vat, to see what the result would be. No one dared put a 
grape into his mouth; they were afraid it might be poison and 
they would all be dead. ^ ilicy put a vat in the garden and 
collected the grapc*juicc until die vat was full. 

‘ “Wliaicvcr you >we happen, yuu’rc to let me know,” the 
king ordered die gardener. Hten tlicy went back. 

'When die grape-juke In die vat fermented, die gardener came 
and cold the king. 

' 'This b what's come from that tree. But I don't know 
whether it's poison or antidote.'' 

'So they decided to take a murderer out of prison and give 
him some of that liquor to see what would happen. They acted 
accordingly; diey gave some of the liquor to die murderer, and 
when he had drunk a little lie made a wry face. 

* "Would you like some more^’ diey asked him. 
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' “Yes,” he wMweted. 

They gave him anotlier drink, and be began to nuke merry 
and sing and dance about. He tmw’t at all trt-crawid by die 
Idng's presence. 

' “Give me one more drink," l»c shtmicd. "■IIk’H y«ni can do 
what you like with me. Men arc Ixim itf die." 

'So tliey gave Itim a third drink. I le swall<iwi*«I it down, uikI 
his head became heavy, lie dropped olT to sKv|i, and di<l not 
come to his senses until tl>e ncxi day. WU-n lit* had nvtivfrcd 
consciousness diey brought him bcftirc tlic king. 

' “Wliat was dial you drank yesterday, and how did you fiTl?" 
they asked him. 

‘ “I don't know what it was I dnnk, but it was dflicions,” lie 
replied. “I with I could liave dirce more glasses of it iti-day. *l 1 ic 
first glass I had some trouble swallowing, because ii tasted acid, 
but when it had settled In my stomacli 1 found I wanted lu have 
another. When I drank the second glass 1 felt lively and merry. 
All my shyness disappeared, and die world seemed a w<»ndcrful 
place to live tn.“ 

'So King Siumixan learned wlut drinking was. He made a 
great feast, and instituted the noUe custom of winc>bibbing.' 

It would be pleasant to be sure that the author of this lively 
story was FinGerald's Omar. But frivolity and the courting of 
kings were not the only occupations of twctfth*<x*muty poets. 
BibA T^hir, and perluips AbO Sa'Id, liad led ilic way in writing 
mystical verse; now the first grest $0fT epic was composed. 
Abu 'I'Majd MajdOd ibn Adam Sanil was born at Glutxna, 
according to one authority in 1046 when MaudOd was on die 
throne; this date, however, seems incredibly early, for he did 
not begin composing poetry until the rmgn of Mos'dd III 
(1099-1115), and it was to Bahrflm Sli&h (1117-51) lie 
dedicated much of his work including his greatest piece, the 
Ifadiqat completed in 1131. After travelling widely 

in KhurSsIn he made ibe pilgrimage to Mecca; be returned in 
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his last years to Gtuicna, where lie died. Widely different dates 
for his death arc given, ranging from 1131 to 1194; the Persian 
sciiobr Mudorris Ridavi, wlio edited Sana'I’s Vivm, after a 
careful sifting of tlic aMiilablc evidence concluded iliat the dale 
1141 is tikcliiM to be correct. SanaTs output was vast, If we 
arc to accept as gi-nuine all the poems credited to him. His 
Ditvn of odes, lyrics and quatrains makes 872 pages in Ridavi’s 
edition, the /An/fyur also edited by Rjrlavi, occupies 

748 pages; his .VtoV bnuiglii out l>y Kohi KinnanT, is 

a mere rrille of Minx* 770 verses, btii no fewer than five other 
didactic piix-es an* aiirtlntted to him. 

In his txles .SjnS’i cimtes MylKiically nc-WM to Niisir-i 
Khusrau; while disonirsing ttolily on the majesty of God and 
the (kvlicjicd life, Itc mils il1a^untly against tlic cinl times in 
whidt It was his ntisforitinc to live and urges tlic wicked to 
repent of their sins before the wrath to come. 

Mosicnis, tlic nianuon of life in this world possesses two 
doors: 

noble and commoner, good and wicked, alj pass through them 
both. 

Two dcxirs there are to tlic being of man, for first and last 

tlic one is btiltvd by destiny, die other is barred by fate. 

Wlien tlic time to exist comes, destiny unlocks the fomicr 
door; 

when the hour of destruction strikes, fate lifts tlic latter’s latch. 

Yes, you arc ever a prisoner; yet 3^ arc fcricrcd to hope; 

hope is intent on iu course, but doom purposes another end. 

Every learned man In Uih world who ponders this solemn truth 

sees that the world is full of peril, and his soul ts full of fear. 

In 1124 Sana'! found himscli'in tlte company of many poets 
and Kholars of Khurasan and Iraq; when they had redied their 
verses, one of tbdr number invited him to reply. He responded 
with the following lines: 
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You have listened enou^ to talk of China and Rome, 
rise now, and come, see the kii^dom of SanS'i. 

There you will see hearts empty of lust and greed, 
there you will see soub free pride and hatred. 

Gold there is none, yet a kingdom to mine at will, 
com none, yet heaven's steed to saddle and ride, 
foot none, yet all the spheres freely to tread, 
hand none, yet a whole empire within your grasp. 

No royal traps axe his, yet splrit'Whe 
he has lifted up his throne to the higlMst lieavcn; 
escaped from the strict order of spa^ and time, 
delivered out of the series of montIts and yean, 
be takes hb solace in secret privacy 
claiming hb own an empire in ambuscade. 

Like Joseph once to die pit, be has gone aloft 
even to the skies, drawn by a rope secure, 
spurned underfoot the seven regions of doubt 
now to inhabit the secret palace of faith. 

Contentment has lud die treasure of all the world 
deep in the ^ster-shell of his inmost soul; 
empty of every care, he b free and gay, 
gay as the rose, the lily, the |essaminc, 
harboun no wrath against his adversaries, 
never a frown wrinkles hb brow serene. 

SaniTs lyrics show him a forerunner of the great nusters yet 
to come; he uses the imagery of love and wine to express his 
spiritual raptures. 

Since my heart was caught in the snare of love, 
since my soul became wine in dm cup of love, 
ah, the pains I have known through toverhood 
since like a hawk I fell in the snare of lovel 
Trapped in dme, I am turned to a drunken sot 
by the exdting, dr^<draining cup of love. 
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Dreading the fierce ainiction of loverhood, 

I dare not utter tiie very name of (ove; 
and (Iw more amazing is this, since I sec 
ev’ery creature on earth b at peace with love. 

'Yield up your soul, your faith, your licart to me’— 
so I hear in my soul ilu‘ message of love: 
my soul, iny faith, my licart—1 surrender all, 

Ml at last to attain my desire of love. 

In another p<H'm Saniil dcscrilxn love, like many utlivr mystics, 
as a sea. 

Mtnlems all 11 love diat idol 
With a true and jealous zeal; 

Not fur dalliance, but bewildered 
In amazement Itcre 1 kneel. 

What is love? A mlgluy ocean. 

And of name its waters arc, 

Waters titat are very mountains, 

Block as night, and swarming far. 

Dragons fierce and full of terror 
Croucli upon its a'avcswcpt rim, 

And a myriad sliarks of judgment 
In its swelling billows swim. 

Grief the barque diat sails those tvaten, 

Fortitude its anchor is, 

And its mast b bent and tossing 
To the gale's catastrophes. 

Me they cast in sudden transport 
Into that unfathomed sea, 

Like the man of noble spirit 
Garmented in sanctity. 
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t was dead; die u-aten dro«'ncd nvc; 

Lo, (be marvel, now I live. 

And have found a gem more precious 
Tlian the treaMirvd worlds can give. 

Passing over tlw rcniarkal>le Sair al-'ibaJ, a pilgrim's progress 
whkli moved R. A. Nicholson to lull in Sana'! a Persian i'urc* 
runrxi o 4 ‘ Dante, it i* necessary lo jpve some acctiunt, hemmt 
brief, of the his longi-st ami iruisi ainhiiious 

poem. I 1 ic first mystical epic in Persian, ami as such ilh* |rrnto< 
type to whiclt ‘Aftar and Rilnit turned wltcn iliey came to develop 
this genre, it is divided into ten dKiptcis, each chapUT U*lng 
subdivided into sections with illustrative stork's; it lints gives 
(he supeWicia! impression of a learned tnratisc in tvrsc. l*i. C. 
Browne entertain^ no great love for tltc poem, pvirig ii as his 
opinion that U is ‘one of tlic dullcsi books in Persian, seldom 
rising to die levd of Martin l’upper‘s Proverbial Philosophy, 
filled with fiituous truisms and poimlcss anecdotes, and ax far 
inferior to tlic Mathnawl of Jalalu'd-Din Riimi as is Robert 
Montgomery’s i'awi to Milton's Paradise Lost.' Henri Mass^ 
is not quite so devastating, but even so lie tctnaiks, 'On peut 
regretter que, dans son oeuvre, I'exprc&sion ne soil pas luujouis 
k la hauteur dc I’id^’ As against these verdicts, Mudarris Ridavl 
speaks of the Hailtjat as 'one of die masterpieces of 

Persian poetry; few books equal It in smoothness and Hucncy 
of language, coupled with subtlety and loftiness of ideas, 'ilto 
Jla^iqa^ he adtb widi pardonable enthusiasm, ’has left its 
influence on the whole civilized world and has secured a higli 
and honoured phcc in international literature.’ Clearly there is 
room to mediate between these widely conflicting judgments; 
Rumi at lease was in no doubt of Sani’i's suture. 

'A^Sr was the spirit, 

Sana’! his eyes twain, 

And in time thereafter 
Came we in their train. 
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What was SanS’i seeking 10 achieve when he wrote the 
IfaJlfii He claimed boldly enough to be an innovator, and 
challenged any who mi(^it di^te rhe fact to produce his 
evidence. 

No one in the world has ever utrered such speech: 
if anyone lias so spoken, say, 'BrinR, and read!* 

1 ic is also complacenily sure of liis own immortality. 

1 Icnccfurward, mi long as nKn liavc speech ai all, 
ihe philoMiplicrs of tlic world will read this book: 
till tlw day 1 built up so fine a diy, 
nobody had ever bc 4 jeid a city like this. 

None will speak ever finer words titan these: 
till the resurrection tliis must content the world. 

Wlicn you leave aside die Koran and the Traditions, 
nobody lias maiclicd the manner of my speech: 
men of refinement are unanimously agreed 
this is the unique and only choice dis^rsc; 
anyone who knows wliai words are and is wise 
pays Tcvcnmce to it as he would to the Kotan. 

Sudt boasts make an unfortunate impression, until they are 
considered in rulailun to the conventions ruling in Sanil's time. 
A poet, however humble and holy he might be in his s{nritual 
life, had to siiout his own wares if he smhed 10 secure a hearing; 
and SanSf was passionately eager to be heard, because he 
believed he liad a sital message for an age gven over to 
ignorance and ungodliness. His style in the Hail^ is proof 
of this revivalist fervour; whereas in his odes he will match in 
mannerisms the most accomplished euphuists of hU generation, 
the language he employs in his religious epic is nmple and direct, 
reminiscent of the clear and rapid Persian which Ghaxill wrote 
in his sa'Sdat. The often betrays itself as a 
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product of old age; Uirrc is mucli repetition, and the Mibject- 
roaner is set out in a fairly chaotic fashion. Yet SanSTs adite\*e- 
menc in this book is far from negJi^ble, and not ail of his stories 
arc insipid. 

In a book I once read tiiat the b'pirit of (»od 
went forth one ni^dx into the w ildcmcNv 
A watcli had passed when, suddenly sd/xtl J>y sleep, 
he made haste to find himself a slumlwring-plAx*. 

Seeing a sione cast down, be took it lor his pillow, 
fared on no furdter, and soon was fast asleep. 

A while he slcpi; then lustily he awoke 
to see the Devil standing above his bed. 

'You outcast, you accursed dog,‘ he cried, 

'upon what business do you come slinkingly here? 

The pbee diat is die sanctuary of Jesus, 

how do you think to /ind yourself a shelter there?* 

‘We]4 you luve given me mucii trouble,' n'plled 
the Dtvil, 'meddling about in my domain. 

Why do you want to interfere with me? 

Why do you meddle about in my domain? 

The kingdom of this worid is all my domain; 
you haven’t any place there; it’s all my place. 

First you plunder me of what's mine by right, 
then you ^use me in your sanctuary.* 

*How have I g^ven you trouble?’ Jesus asked. 

'When did 1 make assault on your propeny?’ 

That stone you have as your pillow,’ the Devil replied, 
’isn't it of this world? Then how did you Ulch ii?* 

Jesus in all haste Aung die stone from him; 
the Deal’s fdiantom thereupon melted away 
saying, 'You’ve saved yourself, and driven me off; 
you've set the both of us free from captivity. 

Henceforward 1 shall not interfere with you; 
you for your part leave my property to me!’ 
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It was to Bahiim Shah the Ghauiavid also that Abu ']>Ma'i 5 
Nafr AIl&li ibn Mubamnud, Uter viaicr to Khusrau Malik, 
dedicated his Persian version of Ka!Ua wa-Dimta, that &mous 
collection of animal fables of Indian origin which Dm al>MuqaSi' 
liad translated out of Pohlavi into Arabic. Na$r All^ is alter¬ 
natively stated to liave been bom in ShTriz and Ghazna; he made 
his version of Ibn al-Muqafla' about 114.1; Kliusrau Malilc 
rewarded hb minbcetial services by having him executed. The 
Persian style of Ills translation was long applauded for its chaste- 
ncss and eleganoe; but hu modem editor *Abd al-'A;Ira GaiakSni, 
followed by Baliir, has pointed out the difficulty of forming an 
entirely dependable judgment of it today, since no really aiwiient 
manuscript has yet been discovered and the text u tliought to 
have been considerably tampered with by medieval copyists. 
In this respect Nafr Allah has suiTcred the same Date as Ibn 
al-Muqafla‘, whose AtsImc b notoriously hard to reconstruct for 
identical reasons. Des{rite this handicap, it b possible to form 
some impression of the spirit in which Nav Allih approached 
hb task, by settit^-side by side the story of dte Ascetic and the 
Pot as given in the two texts. Nasr Allih is seen sometimes to 
expand, sometimes to contract, seemingly as bis fancy took him. 


Ibn al-Muqalti* 

'Hioy om.'rc chat ■ certain nceik once 
lived in (he land of Juriin,and be had 
a (cood wnman wlio kopi him cobi- 
pany. Tlicy remsined for tumc time 
witlwut being granted ■ chOd. Then, 
after deapali ing, she beceinc pregnant 
and the woman Kjoked, and the 
■acetic lejoiiced likeiriM; he praised 
God and preyed to Him that the 
child might be a boy. He said to hk 
wife, ‘Rejoice, for ! have hope that 
he bi a M who wiU be a great 
comfort and joy to ua. 1 will chooae 
for him the fairest of names, and I 


Na|r AlUh 

Tiicy ktate that there wm once an 
ascetic, and he had a wife chaste of 
body, the reflection of whoae face 
reinforeed the rwugutrd of daws, 
and the colour of whoae t resa ta gave 
succour to dte vsnguaid of nl|^ 
Slender of wain, the adorned her 
twckJaocs 

mote foiriy than her necklaces 
adorned her. 

Her he took under Ids control, and 
he was very eager that he should 
have a ton. When tome time bad 
pawed and the event bad not 
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will bttf« biro all tbe instfuctofs.' 
The woman said, ‘What indtices you, 
O man, to qxak nf a thing of whkii 
you kmnr not wiKthcr it will come 
to pan or noc^ Whoever docs ilot 
will be visited with whji vblivd ihc 
ascetic wlio poured (ni idv licnd fat 
and hooey.’ He wid nt Iter, ‘How 
did tJMc(imeabiHit?‘.SlKwid, 'They 
auen ilut tiKio wj» iviee an ascetic 
who evety day rredved fiom ilw 
Iwtae of a merdcint n poniim o( fat 
and honey; of tiih he would cm 
enougli for Ida sustenance and need, 
and die rest bo act aside and put in n 
jar winch be liung up on a peg on 
the de of the Iwusc unid it ir» full. 
One day while the ascetic w» 
uietched out on his beck widi his 
stick in Ids hand and die jar hung 
over hia head, he tlwuglu about how 
dear &t and hooey wete. $0 he said, 
*'I win tell wdiai is in dds jar for a 
dinar, and buy with it ten goats, and 
they will become ptvgnani and give 
birth once evety live months. It will 
DOC be long before there are many 
goats, when tbe young of these beget 
ochen.*' H« calctdacod in diis Cohion 
over a number of yesrs, and found 
the total came to more dian four 
hundred gono. So he said, "I srill 
buy for thcae a hundred cattle, onu 
cow or one bull for every four goats, 
snd 1 will buy some land and some 
steeds, and I wrlll hire some plougli* 
men, and breed with the bulls, and 
profit of the milk and oiSipiing of 
die cows, and by the time five years 
are gone I shall have acquired much 
wealth out of die form. Then I will 


occurred, lie gaw up Ivipe; then, 
after despair, (kid lud ctimpovann 
on him and hri wifo hccwii* ptrg. 
funt. The ddrt rritered, and irvilvrd 
every day l<i gisY dunks to Gnd 
anew. Dnr day he said his wife, 
’.Soon y>ei will lusv a wm. | will (dve 
hhn j Itni' name, and ir-aili liitii ilsr 
inaniHSs of iha* Way, and J will 
ctt-rt inysrlf l» train and rdiH-ati- 
liim, M» tlui in a slvut dine Ir sriO 
la* really m undriiakr llir winks nf 
religion, and be woitby m lecrivr 
licawnly giJuw. (htr lunw will live 
diinuglt him, ami lie will Ugn 
chihlren, and we dull be glad a^ 
fcjidcc in him. 

'Dk days nuke ptoriiiws iberod', 
snd I pray 

tu Gud for (In' fulfilnicni of dv>w 
pramisc^.' 

The svcHnan said, ‘1 low rhi you know 
that I shall have a buy? It K pcH%lble 
that I may not have a cliilH, and even 
if I do it may not be a boy. And 
supposing iIk Creator dors bcMow 
this blessing, it could be dui we 
shall not live i*j an old lyfi*. In almri, 
ilib is a lung bmlocss and you like 
an ignuraitius sit on dre steed of 
desire and prance about in tlw arena 
of boastfulma*. Ttmc words fit 
exactly the case of the holy nsan wlm 
uselessly poured honey a^ fat over 
hit faee and hair.' 'Hm ascetic asked, 
'How sras that?' Slse said, ’They 
relate chat ooscc ihcrv was a holy man, 
and a merdiani witn sold shccp>fac 
was his neigiibour. Every day he sent 
B quantity of hb mcrdiandise for die 
sustenance of the ascetic. The ascedc 
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Inritd a finr iHAnc and buy tiam 
nuk and fcnulr, and nnrry a fgt>ed 
wnman, and «hc will become petf;* 
nant, ilim ds wUl produce a fine and 
noble boy, and I will chonw for him 
(lie foiu^ t>f names and wlicn Ik ia 
eM miiupih ( will kIvc him a fine 
cdueaibut, and I will be' tcvrie «lili 
him Micl ifU' Klieys me, well; ifiiiir, 
1«ill Iral him wiili tliK nk-k.'* And 
br wave*] Ills hand at (ir (ar and 
bioki* li. ai>d nil ils oimmK ran 
diiwti liver hh faurr.* 
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uted aome and put the reit in a 
and act it adde. One day be looked at 
It and tbcH^t, “If I cm fell thif 
honey and fat for ten dithama and 
buy five fhcep with it, alt five will 
Kive birth, and of dteir oITtpring 
whole Ancin will be produced, and 
they will be a mpport for me, and I 
Uiall marry a wife from a (treat 
family, and ondoubtcdly a b«iy will 
ciimc. ('ll idvc him a fine name, and 
ril inch him knovdec^ and man* 
nera, and if l«’a itubbom I'll punoh 
ilim tddi thb stick.” 'flib idn got 
hueb a hold of hi m that Ik suddenly 
Kiizcd the stkk and iKcdhatiy struck 
the Hupended }or. It broke at once, 
and the honey and fat no down over 
lib imc.’ 


Nasr Allah’s Kalih i Dimna continued in fashion until the 
chan^d lasic of post*Mongol Persia found its style too simple; 
it \ivas then ousted from public favour by Ifusain Vi*i? Kishifi’s 
An\vr-i SuhaiO. Ttic esteem in which Na$r Alllh was held in 
his own day of power is shown by a poem addressed to him 
by Saiyid I.la^n of Ghazna, another of OahrSm Shih’s drcle. 

0 case of my spirit and joy of my body, 
your company gladdens the lieart of sorrow; 
reason, seeking your lip, becomes a drunkard, 
tlie thorn, brusiiing your check, becoma a rose-bower. 
Your pen at ilic time of word-embroidering, 
your hand at the time of bounty-giving 
poors balm on the wounded body of virtue, 
lays salve on the throbbing brow of passion. 

Had I the hundred notes of the bulbul, 
did I possess ten tongues like the lily, 
let me be repealing for ever and ever, 
sdll I could not say how much I thank you. 


o 
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The first half of the iwelfrh centur)’ protluccd a rich emp of 
prOM'Works, of which only the most imponani will be mcniiont'd 
hcie. The fame of Atrniad GhazSli (d. list?) lias been over¬ 
shadowed by that of hU illustrious brother, but he wrote a 
number of notable books in Arabic, and to Persian liivrjture lie 
contributed a treatise which, though slender in bulk, i\ remark¬ 
able both fur the beauty and Hubilvty oi‘ its contents and iVir 
the itifiuencc it exerted on laicr writers. 'Hie Sanini^ is a tmxli- 
miion in seventy-five short seciiints im the divine myMer>' of 
love, lover and beloved; the discussion, as in An^ri's AiunJ/ai, 
is frequently interrupted by brief poems. In iIk* following extract 
the story of MahmQd of Gbazna's love for his handsome slave 
Ayiz is taken as a parable of mystical passion. 

'One day MaltmQd was seated witli Ayfiz. He said, **0 Ay^/., 
the more I suffer on your acrount and the more perfect tny love 
for you becomes, the mote you are estranged from me. Why Is 
this? 


Daily my heart's distress the more rejoices thee, 
More masterful thou art in showing cruelty; 

Though I am ever mote thy slave in loverhood, 
Thou all the while more freely disregardest me. 


O Ayiz, would that there existed between us that familiarity 
and boldness which obtained before love came, wlien there was 
no veiL Now everything is veil upon veil. How b tluL^” Ayla 
answered: 


"While thou an with thyself, though thou be seated nigh 
Myself, how many weary leagues between us lie! 

Thou canst not come to me till thou becomest one: 
Upon love's road b room for only 'thou* or 1.' 
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In that lime my pan was the subjeaion of slavery, and yoiir^ 
il)c auihoriiy and grandeur of masterhood. Tlum love's outrider 
came and ItHiscd the knot of slavery. In the loosing of tlm knot 
the free and easy status of possessor and posses^ vanished. 
*I 1 icn tlic true rclaiionsliip tif lov’er and bcloi’cd became esiab* 
Ilslicd. I11 be a lover N to he a primmer; tr> be beloved is to 
be a priiin*. I low can laddncNs exist bciwivn prince and 
priMn»er?" ' 


Vinuosiiy of J dilTm-ni kind h displayed in il>e Ma^mQt 
of I.ianiTdT. Ii was ilte I’crsiun Hudl' al>/.anKln aM TamadliSnl 
(d. at Ilar 3 i in 1007) who llrst composed in Arabic a book of 
entertaining dialr>guc's on such vaiytng ilirmes as thcoktgica! 
discussion aiKl thieves' roguery. 'I'his, along with the more 
celebrated MafSaidt of al-Hanri (d. tiia), was the model taken 
by I.Ianiid al>D 7 n AkO Oakr of fiaikh fur his book, begun in 
the summer of 115^, so much admired by the poet Anviri that 
he declared: 


Every speech, apart from tlic Koran and titc Traditions of 
Nfuliammad, 

beside die Ma^mdr of I.IamTd al-Din has now become 

gibberisli. 

Know for a blind man's teats the of BadT and I;IarTri 

compared with that ocean overflowing with die water of life. 


HamTdi perfected the popular fashion of rhymed prose, and set 
a standard which later writers eagerly sought to emulate. He 
wrote twenty>fl>ur of titese essays; £. G. Browne’s imitation of 
the description of Baikh before and after die Ghuzz raid of 115) 
is a clever reflection of die original. 


‘But when to the conflnes of that country I at lengdi drew 
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near—and (O those {oumeying from Balkh did lend niy ear^ 
hx otlienvise did things appear. 

“Who news of absent friends doth seek lo know 

Must needs liear tidings both of joy and woe." 

Thus spake informants credible: “Haste thee mu, firr thy gtul 
and aim—is no more ihe same—as that of days winch arc past- • 
and a season which did not last:—iliuse Iragrani bnTA*% m>w 
are changed to ihc desert's deadly gate' -and iliai sugar^swcrincss 
is transformed to dtaugliis of lethal balc:*--<>f those s«ivt Itcds 
of basil only tiioms remain—and of lUose cups of idcasure 
naught save an acliing pain.—Wlut hoots ii lu bdiold iby fair- 
faced fere—in weeds of woe and garments dork and drear—or 
to witness the spring-land of thy mays—a prey to dispraise— 
withered and sere? 

Can these dumb remnants mark Umm Awfi's home?" 

Said I; “What overlooker's evil eye did liglit-'un those fair 
gardens bright?—And what dread poison^ dcseri-blasi'^>f 
desolation drear liatb past —ki wreck their order, and ihcir beauty 
to the winds to cast?” Then they, “0 youth I—such evil change, 
in sooth—awaking In us boundless grief and nitli—too often 
hath accrued—-from Fortune rude—and fickle Fate's undreamed 
vicissitude.—Heaven Is harsh, I ween—yet b not wliai is heard 
as what U seen.—Haste thee, and onward go—iliat thou may'st 
see and know;—for to attempt to {Mcturc the unseen—b vain, 
I ween."' 

It may well have been in the same year tied that Ni^Snii tlie 
Prosodbt (Abnud tbn 'Umar Ibn 'All NifSmi 'Arfldi) composed 
hb Chahar ma^ila for 'the King of this time, that learned, 
just, divinely-favoured, victorious, and heaven-aided monarch, 
Husdmu'd-Dawla wad-Din^ Helper of IsUm and the Muslims, 
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Excerminaior of tlu infidels and polytheists, Subduer of the 
bcreiical and froward, Supporter hosu in the worlds. Pride 
of Kings and Emperors, Succourer of mankind, Protector of 
these days, Furcstrm of the Calipliaie, Beauty of the Faidi and 
Glory of the Nation, Order of the Arabs and the Penians, 
noblest nf iiuitkinti, afiiunsitt-Ma'dS, Maliku'l-Umariy Abu'l* 
Ijasan ‘All b. Mai’iid*—a somewhat obscure prince of die 
B2iniy2n line of the (Tln'irid dynasty, 'fids valuable and attractive 
book dtNCusstn in Itmr discourses, enlivened with many anecdotes, 
(lie four infliK'nibl professions of medieval Persia: dtc civil 
scrs'ice, piwiry, astrology and medicine. It 1 $ in this work tltat we 
fiivd tlie famous prcscriprinn for a successful career in literature. 

'Now the poet must be of tender temperament, profound in 
(iimigiir, sound In genius clear of vision, quick of inslg^it. He 
must be well versed in many divers sciences and quick to extract 
wliar is best from his environment; for as poetry is of advantage 
in every science, so u every science of advantage in poetry. And 
die poet must be of phsising conversation in social gatherings, 
of diccrful countenance on festive occasions; and his verse must 
have attained to suclt a level that it Is written on the page of 
Time and celebrated on the Ups and tongues of the noble, and 
be such that they transcribe it in books and icdte it in cities. 
For the ridicst portion and most excellent part of poetry is 
immonal fame, and until It be thus confirmed and publisli^ it 
is indTcciual to thb end, and this result cannot accrue from it; 
it will not survive its author, and, being incHeccual for the 
immorialtring of liis name, how can it confer immortality on 
another.^ But to this rank a poet cannot attain unless in the prime 
of his life aitd the season of his youth be commits to memory 
20,000 couplets of poetry of the Ancients and 10 , 000 verses of 
the works of the Modems, and condnually reads and marks the 
£wdiu of the masters of his an, observing bow diey have 
acquitted tbemsdves in the strait passes and delicate places of 
sor^ In order that thus die fashion and vaiiedcs of verse may 
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become ingrained in bb nature, and the defects and beauties of 
poetry may be inscribed on die tablet of his understanding.' 

BahSr rates the ChakSr masala as one of the four masterpieces 
of eariy Persian prose, placing it on the same lewl as ilic TJrJkk-i 
Baika^iy the Qibii-nanta and the Applauding its 

easy fluency, exact uondsion and conversational kiih*, lie remarks 
dwt by die criterion of style It migitt well haw been assigned 
to the preceding century, iiad not its approxiinaic date tif com¬ 
position been ftrmly esrablislied. 'Its foxtlom fntm verbal 
synonyms, die absence of consecutive clauses frigid riiymc, 
rhydimicol congrui ty and all the other rhetorical dcwices employed 
in that epoch—all this informs us that its author did not wish 
CO compose his book in the manner of bis own age, luiving a 
greater liking for die style of die old masters.' A comparison 
^ the specimen from and die following passage—both 

transladons are the work of £. G. Browne—amply con/lrms 
Bahar’s analysis. 

‘Another of die House of Samin, Amir Manfur b. Null b. Na$r, 
became afflicted with an ailment whidi grew chronic, and 
remained established, and the physidans were unable to cure 
ie. $0 the Amir Mansur sent messengers to summon Muhammad 
b. Zakariyyi of Roy to treat him. Muhammad b. Zakoriyyi came 
as far as the Oxus, but when he saw It he said: “1 will not cmkirit 
in the boat: God Most High saith, ‘Do not cast yourselves into 
peril svith your own hands’; and, again, it is surely a diing 
remote from wisdom voluntarily to place one's self In so hazardous 
a position." Ere the Amir's messenger had gone to Dukhiirii 
and returned, be had composed the treatise eniidcd Mansin. 
$0 when a notable arrived with a special led-horse, bringing 
a message intermingled with promises of reward, he handed this 
M<mfirl to him, saying: *7 am this book, and by this book 
thou const attain dtine object, so that there is no need of me." 
When the book reached the Amir he was in grievous suflering, 
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whettfote he sent a chottsand diniis and one of bU ovn private 
horses, saying: “Strive to move him by all these kind attentions, 
but, if th^ prove hoiiiless, bind his bands and feet, place him 
in the boat, and fetch him across.” So, just as the Amir bad 
commanded, they urgendy entreated Muhammad b. Zakariyyi, 
but to no purpose. Then they bound his hands and feet, pla^ 
him in dw boat, and, wlien they had ferried him across the river, 
released him. Then they brouglit the led>hoiae, fully caparisoned, 
bcTorc Itim, and he mounted in the best of humours, and set 
out for DuklidnL And when they enquired of him, saying, “We 
feared to bring tlice across tlie water lest thou should cherish 
enmity against us, but thou didst not so, nor do we see thee 
vexed in heart,” lie replied: 'T know that every year several 
thousand persons cross the Oxus without being drowned, and 
that I too should probably not be drowned; sdll, it was possible 
that I migltt peri^ and if thii had happoted they would have 
continued till the Resutrection to uy, ‘A foolish fellow was 
Muhammad b. Zakariyyi, in that, of his own free will, he 
embarked In a boat and so was drowned.’ But when they bound 
me, I escaped all danger of censure; for then they would say, 
’They bound tbe poor fdlow’s hands and feet, so that he was 
drowned.’ Thus sbotild I have been excused, not blamed, in 
case of my being drowned.” ' 

Much history was being made by the rival dynasties of the 
twelfth century, whose intemedne struggles were httally uader- 
mining the house of Islam and preparing the way for the devas- 
fating invasiofks from tbe east ^^y to begin. To keep abreast 
of events, and to relate them to tbe past, ambitious authors were 
busily engaged upon their general and specsal, ther extended 
and epitomi^ histories. Ibn aUBalkhl composed his Fart'iiima 
for Ghiyith al>Dln Muhammad die Saljfiq (1104-17), a brief 
and simple account of t^ pre-lslamic and post*Isiamlc vicissi¬ 
tudes of Persia. An anonymous author wrote the Migmal 
al-tawirikky t condse and lively history of the world down to 
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the year iia^. At the other end of die century Abd Bakr 
Muhammad Rivandi was compiling Jib al-sutlSir on the 
SaljQqs, Ibn Isfindiyir his local TirikA-i /hAamron. Before that, 
however, Abu 'Mdosan 'Ah ibn Zaid Baihoql Iiad brouglic out, 
two years before his deadi in 1170, a 'full account of die 
geography of tbe Baihab dttirkt, of its taxaiinn. of various 
princes atul governors, of men bom in Daiink, who hod di<(> 
tinguislicd themselves by religious or political tictiviiy, etc.’ 
Such is W. Barthold's description of titc T^irlkh-i //c/rAuy, 10 
be strictly distinguislicd Irotn the TSrlkh-i Baihatfi. 

Tlie Tarikk-i Baika^, whWt ctmforms more nr U-vt to tlu* 
pattern of numerous Arabic local liistorics witli the sio'a it lays 
on biography, has now been published. DoliSr d1aractcri7.es ir 
as 'one of th^ very interesting and useful Persian books udtosc 
equals do not exce^ two or three, both as regards style and 
reliability, and in being full of much useful historical, literary 
and scientific material that mokes it unrivalled in Its own field.' 
The style is a compromise between ancient and modern, and 
mediates between the fashions of the eleventh and cite twelfth 
century; it shows a higher proportion of Arabic words than the 
Chah&f ma^dlOf and introduces more freely quotations from tltc 
Arabic and Persian poets; at the same time it has nut abandoned 
tbe simplidty and concision of tbe early models. 

'Once upon 1 time a Kurd, a goldsmitlt, a schoolmaster, a 
Dailamire and a lover were seated together in the desert. The 
sky was wrapped in a pitch'black mantle. Suddenly the moon 
came up over the eastern horizon, and poured molten gold upon 
the ground. They gazed at one anothtt wtdi delight and said, 
“Each of us must invent in turn a simile to describe this moon, 
according to the range of his understanding and imagination." 

The goldsmith was the first to q>eak, since tbe precious 
quality of gold stimulates the desire to outstrip others. 

‘ “This moon," he said, “is like an ingot of pure gold emerging 
from the crucible." 
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Tbe Kurd said, ‘It is like a summer cheese coming out of 
the mould.” 

The lover said, “It is like tbe f»ee of my beloved: it has 
borrowed her charm and beauty, and mimics her radiant love¬ 
liness.” 

Tbe schoolmaster said, Ti is like the white flour sent on 
Thursdays to the sdioolmaster from the bouse of a rich and 
generous man.” 

Tlic DaiiamI said, “It U like a gold-incrusKd siildd triitch 
is carried before a king when be goes abroad.” 

* “Every man to bis taste,” says tbe Arabic proverb.’ 

The al-tihr fl iaq^iq al-^thVr of Amir Rasldd al-Din 

Mu^taromad ‘Umari Balkhi, known as Rasbid-i Vafvif, b one 
of tbe masterpieces of Persian prose, and one of die most 
important literary works so far written in this language.’ With 
these words, ‘Abbas Iqbil introduces bb edittoa of the best¬ 
loved Persian treatise on poetics. Born in Baikh towards the 
end of the eleventh century, Vaf^t served as secretary and 
court-poet to Atsb tbe Khvirizmshih (d. 1156); he died well over 
ninety years old in 118a. The Hada'iq ^sih was written, as 
its author declares, at tbe instance of Atsia. The king showed 
him a book called the TarjumSn al-haUgka (of whi^ a brief 
account has been given above); on gbnctng through it he found 
it to be ‘pretty unsatisfactory and by no means free of Esults,' 
and he therefore resolved to improve upon it The treatbe is 
of no great size—only eighty-seven pages in Iqbil’s edition—but 
it is packed with de6niUons and examples of all the varieties of 
rhetorical embellishment £. G. Browne gives a detailed account 
of its contents in tbe second volume of hb Literary ffistory of 
Persia. It is certainly nor a book to read for pleasure or at leisure, 
though of undoubt^ technical value; its anecdotes ate few and 
flu between. 

‘It b related that Avicenna was one day seated in the bazaar 

D* 
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when a peasant passed by carrying a valuable lamb nn liis 
shoulders. 

* “How much is your Iamb.*" Avicenna asked. 

' “One dinar/’ the peasant replied. 

* “Leave tlie lamb here,” Avicenna said. “Gnuc back in an 
Ikhit and I'll give you the money.” 

'“Wlml" the peasant exclaimed, recugni/ing ulio liv was. 
“You a icorned philosopher, how can you lx* so ignnrani? *i 1 ie 
bmb is opposite the balance; until you have weigftcd h, stirely 
you won't take it borne." 

'Avicenna was delighted, and gave tl>e pcasai^t twice wliai lie 
had asked for the lamb. In order to appreciate ilic siibihny of 
the pcasaitt’s remark, it is necessary to reflect flat the first thing 
that occurs to anyone wticn the word “lamb" is mentioned is 
that it is an animal, while a "balance" is the thing gold is tvcigl>cd 
in. But the peasant was referring to Aries and I.tbra, the signs 
of tite zodiac, which are opposite one another. The pleasantry 
be uttered had a learned flavour, and was quite worthy of 
Avicenna himself.’ 

This survey of tweifth'Century prose doses with a glance at 
the Pentan writings of an eminent ${iri. Shibflb al-Din Suliravard! 
Maqtiil, of very oonstdciable account as an Aiabic author, has 
in recent times been rediscovered as a brilliant inventor uf Persian 
allegories. He was only thirty-seven when Saladtn’s son al-Malik 
al'^ikir ordered him to be executed (or blasphemy at Aleppo 
in 1191, yet into bis short life Ite crowded much deep thinking 
and good writing. Striving to reconcile Aitstotelian logic with 
$Qn mysticism, be was working towards a mcuphysic that 
would take account of Zoroastrian ideas and do justice to the 
Neoplatonic doctrine of illumirtation. His Arabic books arc more 
in the nature of technical dissertations; when he turned to 
Persian he found fulfilment for his artistic impulse in composing 
fables chat are in true line of succession to Plato's mydis. The 
parable here translated symbolizes the descent of the soul into 
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(he material world: Greek philosophy and Islamic dogma are 
brought together by the skilful use of Koranic quotations, and 
Arabic verses arc cited to heighten the discourse. 

'A certain king possessed a garden which through all the four 
seasons never locked for fragrant herbs, verdant grasses and 
joyous pleusanas; givai woicn tlicrcin Hoaxd, and all manner 
of birds sitting in tlie hnnclics pottred forth songs of every 
kind. Indeed, every melody tliat could enter the mind and every 
beauty tlui imoginaii<in mi^H conceive, ail was to be found in 
that garden. Moreover a company of peacocks, exceedingly 
graceful, elegant and fair, had tJicrc made tlicir abode and 
dwclling'placc. 

’One day the king laid hold of one of the peacocks and gave 
orders that lie should be sewn up in a Icatlier jacket, in such 
wise that naught of the colours of his wings Tcmaincd visible, 
and however mud) he tried he could not look upon his own 
beauty. He also commanded tliat over his head a basket should 
be placed having only one aperture, tlirough which a few grains 
of millet might be dropped, sulhdent to keep him alive. 

‘Some time passed, and die peacock forgot himself, the garden* 
kingdom and the odier peacocks. Whenever he IooIumJ at himself 
he saw nothing but a filthy, ug^y sack of leather and a very 
dark and dist^rccable dwelling-place. To dut he reconciled 
himself, and it became fixed in his mind that no land could exist 
larger Uian the basket in which he was. He firmly believed that 
if anyone should pretend that there was a pleasurable life or 
an abode of perfection beyond it, it would be rank heresy and 
utter nonsense and stupidity. For alt that, whenever a breeze 
blew and the scent of the flowers and trees, the roses and violets 
and jasmine and fragrant herbs was wafted to him through the 
bole, he experienced a strange delight and was curiously moved, 
so that the joy of fli^t filled his hean. He felt a mighty yeatnii^ 
within him, but knew not the source of that ycanung, for be 
had no idea that he was anything but a piece leather, having 
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forgotten everything beyond his basket^world and fare of millet. 
Again, if ever he heard the modulations of the peacocks and the 
songs of the other birds he was likewise transported with yearning 
and longing: yet be was not wakened out of his trance by tlie 
voices of die birds and die bitatli of the zephyr. 

‘One day he was enjoying these sounds and scents— 

The zephyr wafted o'er me, as if to say 
"I bring you news of your love, so far away." 

For a long while lie meditated upon whence dits frt^rant wind 
and diesc sweet voices might be coming— 

O liglitning'Aash, illumining the sky, 

From what remote enclosure do you 

He could not understand: yet at such moments an involuntaiy 
happiness possessed hinn- 

If Laila the Amirite should whisper to me 
Greetings, when I am laid in the stony tomb, 

I would answer her with joy, even though it be 
But die screed) of an owl issuing out of the gloom. 

This ignorance was because be had forgotten himself and his 
original homeland— 

as diose who forgot God, and so He 
caused diem to forget dietr souls. 

'Every time a breeze or a sound reached him from the garden 
he was moved with longing, yet be did not realize the reason or 
know the cause— 

The lightning sped from Ma'arra deep in the night 
And tarried at ^ma, weary of so long flight, 

Stirring the camels, the horses, the ca^ry 
Till the very saddles wellnigh leapt Cot glee. 
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Tor many a long day his bcviidertnenc continued. Then one 
day the king commanded his servants to bring the bird and 
release it from the leather jacket and the basket— 

For it is only a single scaring— 

then behold} they are sliding down 
from thdr tombs unto their Lord— 

when that whicli b in the tombs b overtlirown 
and tliai whiclt is cn die breasts b brought out— 

surely on that day their Lord shall be aware of them! 

'Wlicn die peacock came fortli out of the veil he saw iumself 
in die midst of tlie garden. Ha beheld the hues of lib wings, die 
garden, die flowers, the various forms, the worid’s expanse, the 
wide arena to wander and fly in; he heard the voices and songs 
of every species; and lie was seized with wonder at hb own 
estate, and overcome by vain regrets— 

"Alas for me 

in that I neglected ray duty to God"— 

"We have now removed 

from thee thy covering, and so thy sight today b piercing"— 

Why, but when the soul leaps to the throat of the dying 
and that hour you are watching, 

and We are nigber him than you, but you do not see 

No, indeed: but soon you shall know. 

Again, no indeed: but soon you shall know.* 


FIVE 


Five Saljitq Poets 


I N iliis cliapter sumeaccouni, ncocuarity inadtHiuaic—firr each 
seaion migtu well be expanded into a full'K'ngth inonngraph 
—^wiil be given of great poets whose active lives spanned 

the middle century of tike SaljOq period, 'riirve iivcrc panegyrists, 
two writers of epic; all were masters of titcir cnfi, all pcis-«cs4cd 
a hi^ degree of originality. In an age rich in line iiicmiurc, 
these live men undoubtedly dominated tisc scene; ittY] of them 
figure in Mu}.tammad Qnvlni's list of the seven inmuirtuls. 'I'lirir 
names are Mu'iazl, Anvarf, Kltlqanl, Ni^mi and *A(|ar. 

TIte first of these, Amir al-Shu'arl' Mul^mmad ihn 'Alxl 
a]*Malik Mu'izzI of NlshlpOr, passed half of his long life, whidt 
according to sonve authorities stretched from 1049 ^ ^ 1*^ 

the deventli century. His fotltcr *Abd al'Malik Uurhan!, who 
died in 1073, bore the title Trince of Poets' before him; U was 
on his death-bed recommendation that Mu'r/xl gained tlie 
attention of his first and his father's last patron, Malik 
Shih. 

A while under your auspices, O world-conquering king, 

I scraped the dust of tyranny from tire cheek of rime; 
now I carry to the Lord of the Throne, endorsed by you, 
the sign-manual of good-doing, the charter of happiness. 
Fate accorded me a six and forty yean’ spn of life 
that in your royal service I have reckoned a century. 

Now I have passed on this long service to my son 
and, after a ten-days' sickness, now end my joumey. 



Ill 
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1 depart; but my son comes, my own true successor— 
him now I commend to God and to my Sovereign. 

Mu'iazl, being a young and untried man, was not immediately 
promoted by Malik ShSii to die higliest rank. The story told of 
his advancemettr is picturesque. Tlic Sulfln one year bad gone 
out to look for the new moon wldch would signal die beginning 
of tlw fasi of Ramadiln. As soon as the crescent appeared, 
Mii'IxkI exclaimed impromptu: 

0 moon, you arc like iIk beloved’s eyebrow, one mi^^i say, 
or no, you arc like the prince's bow, one mi^t say; 
you ate a hoiscslioe wrought of pure gold, one might say, 
an car«ring suspended Grom die sky’s ear, one might say. 

Tlic Sul(in was so pleased by this poem that he gave its author 
a horse. 

Mu’ixzi at once recited: 

When die king saw the hre witliin my heart 
lie raised me from the earth to above the moon; 
wiicn he heard me speak a verse like water 
he bestowed on me a noble horse like air. 

The poet liad contrived the highly appreciated trick of men- 
iioning the four dements in a single quatrain, and was rewarded 
with a regular allowance and a tide. Finally, as Muhammad 
‘Aufl puts it, ‘tlirce poets under three dynasties enjoyed success 
and favour and attained unrivalled rank: Rildaki under the 
Sim&nids, ’Un^uri under the Ghaznavids and Mu’izzi under 
Malik Shih.’ After Malik Shih's death in 109a his favourite poet 
was obliged to wander in the wilderness for a while, seeking 
patrons wherever they might be found. In December 1096, 
however, Malik Shih’s grandson Sanjar was made governor of 
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fChurbSn by his cider brother BarkiySrOq, and from that time 
Mu’izzi's fortune prospered. It wsi not umil iii? cliat Sanjar 
succeeded to the throne, but Mu'izu reaped tin* reward of long 
courtslup by receiving tltc coveted laureatcship like his father 
before him. It is often said tliat he was accidentally killed by 
an arrow sltot by his royal master, but this legend has been 
decisively disproved; ilic poet died of extreme old age. 

Mu*i/^'s Vb-an Itas been edited by *Abl>as IqliSl in 839 pages, 
showing a total of i8,<S33 couplets. ’I'he K-amed editor in defence 
of his author felt obliged 10 prtnest against the coniempsirary 
fasltinn of ‘only cnnsidcrijig as puciry what K full of wisdom 
and learning, counsel and good ^vicc.' Poetry, he argued, was 
an art, not a adcncc, and ^louid be judged by its aesthetic and 
emotive qualirics. 'Mu'izzi is a poet In die full meaning of ilw 
term, and his words have a most powerful cfTcci on every man 
of taste who loves el^;ancc and eloquence. As holder of die post 
of Prince of Poets lie carried out to the utmost his obligation 
and occupation as a panegyrist. It is unjust to demand of such 
a poet anything more than the disdiarge of his oiTicc. Wliat 
we lave to see is whether he acquitted himself well or 111 in 
relation to the requirements of lus own epocli. One slicnild never 
apply the criteria of one’s own days to a man vdto lived centuries 
1^0 and in very different rimes. From the standpoint of poetry 
>-^at is, in r^ard to style, sweetness of speech, elegance of 
expression and eloquence of ideas, considered against tlic back¬ 
ground of the requirements of his own time—Mu‘tm stands 
out as one of the artistic vlnuosi of the Persian language. For 
fluency of expres s ion and comrol of words pcriiaps no equal 
to his J^ven can be found in all our poetry, with tlic exception 
of the Divda of :^Ir ol-Din FSiyibI and the KulllySi of Shaikh 
Sa’di. . . . The editor is no fimatical adnurer of Mu'uezi’s per¬ 
sonality. His only object, in these days when the Petsian language 
is pasang through a devastating crisis and every illiterate upstart 
is inventing words out of his owm fancy and striking at the very 
roots of our nationhood, is to invite men of sound minds to 
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peruse one of the most peifea examples of the Persian language. 
It may be that by the application of such anddotes those soul- 
destroying poisons will be neutniized, and the healthy body of 
our b^uiilul language not perish utterly at the hatKls of dxse 
amateur physidarts.' 

Tilts is not the place to expand upon the battk of styles raging 
in modern Persia wliidi provoked 'Abbas Iqbfil to this outbunt. 
l^nc^^rk to long-dead princes, as wc have observed before, is 
nut upi to make very inttresting readiitg for foreigners who 
depend for dieir enjoyment on tiaxtsbtlons; and even £. G. 
Browne felt obliged to remark due ‘to us, vlio are sufGdeotly 
familiar witlt Il^idb and other comparatively modem poets, 
Mu'izzi, unless wc keep constantly in mind the epoch at which 
he flourished, docs not appear as a poet of striking power or 
originality.' This doubilen explains why so few versions from 
Mu'ixzl leave as yet been made. E. G. Browne oflered two, one 
of them as followi: 

Sirtcc that sugar-raining ruby mode my heart its thrall, 

Hath mine eye become a shell to harbour pearls withal 
Yea, as oysters filled with pearls must surdy be the eyes 
Of each lover wlio for thoM sweet sugar-li^cts siglis. 

Yet tlie shafu of thy oarcissus-eye bl^-drinking fail 
To transfix my heart protected by thy tresses’ ntuU. 

Picture fair, by whose bdovdd presence by me here 
Seems my dumber now like Farkhir, now like far Cash¬ 
mere, 

If thy darkling tresses have not sinned against thy feoe 
Wherefore hang they, head-dependent, downw^ in dis- 
grace? 

Yet, if sin be cheirB, then triiy do they in heaven dwell, 
Since the tinner’s portion is not Paradise, but Hdl? 

H. A. Nicholson also translated two odes, of which one is 
hem quoted: 
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lU 

If my Bclov’d—firfr pknue!—• 

My jMttion't grief and aorrow 
And if her tale-idling 
From ail the woild my tecrot 
T«ould feem as tliuugli I diedt in 
If now and titcn my Swcvdicaii 
0 that my food wvic made of 
That o’er her in Axpiinl 
And O ilut sIm wnuld nm-r 
That with Iier chocks my banquet 


deigned but IiKik upon me. 
weie not so tore a burden; 
had not reveak-d iwr <ectrt, 
would have been hidden alwaj-s. 
a Paradise of idadiHVi, 
along ilw rnad U'rre poWng. 
her 11^* tain luhirs only, 
mine eye tiiiglii sJa'd its rubn >1 
my Ihinquci Icaw heddiMl Iter, 
miidn gi"W like linK •*( tulips! 


The artihcialiiy of Mu'izxI's poetry » wi^i denMNiMratccI by 
this little lyric. TIk same characteristic conmtancK our ntnicc 
when we turn to liis famous elegy lamenting the deaths in quick 
tuccesrion of Ni^m al-Mulk and Malik SliSh. 11 k* tnipcs and 
figures whidi abound in tliii poem make an unlinnunatc impres¬ 
sion of insincerity to modem taste; they were accepted by die 
age for which Mu'izzI wrote as proof of high anistry arsd deep 
feeling. Tlte lament runs to considerable ler^tii, and tmly a few 
verses are given below: 

Sht^Al’i t/aubt il-khafar tAuJf kdr-i mUlat hi~kkafar 
td tail thud daulal i millat thi/t-l did 'gof: 
mutkkiltut andS^a-yi bi ^aditha dor thorq u gharh, 
hi'iltui dvi^a.^ in vi^a dar ba^ u har. 


The empire has lost its grsndoir, the people stand exposed to 
peril 

since empire and people were bereft of their just soveieign: 
hard it is to measure the impact of this event on cast and west, 
terrible is the echo of this happening through land and sea. 
Men say Shauwil means frantic: what an astonishing tiling! 
Certainly the etymologists were well-informed on this meaning; 
the secret of this meaning b known now since the king's death— 
kingdom and empire were turned upside down tn the month 
of Shauwil. 
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In one month the aged minister departed to paradise sublime, 
the youthful king followed after him in another month; 
the worid is full of commotion at the going o( minister and 
king, 

no man knows bow far dtis commotion is going to reach.... 
0 king, if you are drunk, return from drunkenness to sohriety, 
or if you ace in sweet sleep, nise your head out of sweet sleep, 
that you may see a nation wounded by the arrow of fortune, 
dial you may see a wodd hdd in the bonds of destiny, 
diat you may see the garden of the kingdom hudess and scent¬ 
less, 

that you may sec rbe tree of the empire barren of leaf and fruit, 
(hat you may sec the realm overturned by various wonders, 
tliat you may sec the age sliaken by various portents.... 

You did unlimited good while in the world of mortality; 
in the world of immortality may you rise again with good toenl 

In poetry persotu three are pr^hets: 
all men are agreed on this pronouncement. 

Firdauri, and Anvari, and Sa‘di~ 
though true, ‘After me there is no prophet.' 

Tlicse famous verses, quoting in the last line a Tradition of 
Muijiammad, sum up the esteem in which Au];ad al-Din 'All 
Anvari is by die Persians. Bom in Abfvard to the west of 
Marv, he studied at TOa where be acquired that all-round educa¬ 
tion of which he was able later to boiat. 

Of music, lo£^c and philosophy I have a little acquaintance— 

I speak the hoisest truth, I don’t say I know them profoundly. 
In theology, too, as mudi as a clear brain can believe, 
if you will believe me, Pm quite clever at reposition; 

I am no stranger rither to astronomy arui astrology— 
if you don't o^tt me, trouble to test me: I’m quite ready. 
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These were qualities wliich, when allied to a sweet diction, 
a nimble wit and a genius for Aattery, recommended him to the 
notice of Su](bi Sanjar. Anvarl succc^cd at court, for he candidly 
recognized that 'beggary is the poet’s law'; but inwardly hie 
resented tite circumstances whicli made talent dependent for 
reward upon tlte whim of tite powerful He tlicmfurc maintained 
ilirougli long yean spent in the sliadow of princes the integrity 
of tlte true artist. Tliis was to prove a consolatinn and a bulwark, 
for after .Sonjor’s death In 1157 his luck deserted him; die Saljflq 
empire declined towards Its dissolution, and puinim l)ccaine 
progressively harder to find. Ilis fall from grace is said to have 
come about in ihc following way: relying on lits compcicncc 
in reading die stars, Ik predicted a storm for a day wliicli proved 
to be cloudless from dawn to sunset, and as Iw had always taken 
pride in being a learned poet, his learning being discredited, his 
* poetry also fell under suspicion. HU last years were passed in 
scholarly retirement; be died about 1190. 

Anvaii was a prolific writer; tlK Lucknow Ikhognipli of liU 
Kulfyat contains 770 pages. HU poetry is marked nut merely 
by a rich variety of rhetorical %um; literary taste by hU time 
become so accustomed to such verbal gymnastics ilui some 
furdter proof of poetic skill was looked for, and iIk answer 
found was cver-dMper erudition and obscurity more profound. 
These qualifications for greatness Anvarl mastered early; of the 
first poems with whicli he won Sanjar's approval Daulat.<(!t!lh 
remarks that they 'arc difficult and require a commentary.* Hk 
very attributes which commended Anvari to the rulers of his 
day, and to all succeeding scholiasts and schoolmasters, render 
him almost incommunicable in another language. Yet under the 
impact of deep emotion he could compose poems which have 
successfully stood the searching test of translation. When Sanjar 
was held captive by invading Ghuzz tribesmen who devasnted 
the Csir dries of north-eastern PetsU, bis laureate lamented his 
predicament in lines which were to attract the interest of Captain 
William Kirkpatrick, serving British interests in eighteenth- 
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century India. Writing in die fint volume of the Asiatwk 
Muftha/^, published at Calcutta in 1785, he commented: The 
poem is one of the most beautiful in the Persian btnguage. The 
sentimcnis are ihrou(^ouc natuni, and not unfrequently sublime; 
the images arc for the most part striking and just; the diedon 
is at once nervous and elegant, animated and chaste; and the 
vcnificaiion, although not everywhere equally smooth and 
flowing, seems, notwithstanding, to be happily adapted to the 
subject, the mcastirc being, as I believe, the most slow and 
solemn I hat is used in Persian poetry.’ So an Et^ish ofRcer was 
able 10 savour and pronounce upon Anvaifs work a ocniury 
and thccc-quarteis ago, and to make this lament into a famous 
paraphrase whicli be entitled 'The Tears of Khorassan.* 

I 

Waft, gentle gale, oh waft to Samorcand, 

When next thou visitest that blissful land, 

The plaint of Khorassania plunged in woe: 

Rear to Turanla’s King our piteous scroll, 

Whose opening breatlies forth all the anguisticd soul, 
And close denotes what all the tottur’d know. 

n 

Whose red-tinged folds rich patriot blood enclose, 

The mortal fine impos’d hy ruthless foes, 

And misshap'd Iniers prove our tremblii^ fears: 
Whose every word reveals a pungent grief, 

Whose every line implores a prompt relief, 

While every page is moistened with our tears. 

in 

Soon as loud Faroe our wretched fate shall sound. 

The ear of Pity shall reedve a wound, 

And feel ih’extreme of intellectual pain: 

Soon as our dismal tale shall meet the view, 

Tlic meidng orbs shall catch a purple hue, 

And sanguine drops the moumfU verse distain. 
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The ori^nal poem runs lo seveniy>three auplets; Kirkpatrick’s 
version is a remarkable display of virtuosity. Ninety years later 
E. H. Palmer of Cambridge made a fresh translation whicli is 
not so inflated as his predecessor's, artd is in its oam (juite 
as admirable. Pabner also paraphrased cleverly and amusingly 
one of Anvarfs later poems, a bitter satire composed in hts 
disillusioned old age; the ode is ^ab of great length, and only 
three stansas from the EngUsli imitation arc here qiKttvd. 

There’s a talc of a daw and on eagle— 

But I needn’t allude to the verse. 

For a duck may dress up like a sca*gu]l 
And no one be twopence the woise. 

Because Fm admired as a singer, 

Wth envy you’re ready to die. 

Are you to put,/sur dirty finger 
In every one’s pie? 

Get outl for ibou^ Go^ rtdiywiu 
As Calumny, batter and storm, 

He won’t of our rampart deprive us, 

If Sikartder’s alive and in form. 

Now in case you are tempted too greatly 
To tread on such delicate grourtd, 
rU tell you a story that’s btely 
Been going the rourtd. 

A fop that I won’t waste a curse on 
To make me look stupid and small. 

Says, 'Who is that strange-lookmg person.^ 

I can’t recollea him at all' 

Says BaOth, 'Well he is as you’ve reckoned. 

But I can the matter arrange, 

As rm a new world every second 
No weirder strange.’ 
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So th« fallen idol of San)ar consoled himaclf when snapped at by 
younger rivals ea^r 10 drive him further into die wilderness; 
he even retained enough resilience to court the favour of new 
princes. 


Than the present my rhymes could have been at 
No brighter or fuller date, 

Widi a Nasir and TogtaJ Takin at 
Tlic head of die state. 

Away in nordi-wcsmm Persia another famous poet of even 
greater obscurity than Anvaii was serving another but less 
eminent prince. Af^ al-Dtn Bodil ibn 'AIT KMqSm, bom at 
ShirvSn on tiie west coast of die Caspian Sea (the report that his 
birthplace was Ganja is unsubstantial) In the early years of the 
twelfdi century, teamed early the vital importance of Invective 
to die aspiring poet; he ptoi^ an apt enouj^ pupil. His career 
at court very nearly ended as soon as it was begun. He composed 
a panegyric, full of die usual and expected hyperbole, and con* 
eluded by beg^ng the ruler, AkhtisSn ibn MinQcbihr the 
ShirvSnshSh, for a modest gift 

Give me a robe to warm me in its fold. 

Or a young sbve to nestle in my hold. 

'When the Khiqan perused this verse, he ordered Khlqinl to 
be slain,' DoubtsbJJi informs us. ‘On hearing of dils decree, 
Khaqinl immediately divined what was amiss. He caught a By, 
pulled out its wings and sent it to the KhiqSn. “The crime was 
not mine but this fly’s,’’ wrote. “He changed my ‘and a young 
slave’ into 'or a young slave’. “ The KhaqSn appreciate the 
pome and was very pleased with Kha^n!.’ In Persian ’or’ differs 
from 'and’ (*^di’) by a single dot: the fly was accused of having 
smudged Khaqini’s writing and so made it appear that he 
entertained doubts of his patron’s capacity for munificence. 
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Some yean later the poet, perliaps tiring of the petty intriguer 
of a provincial court and ambitious to swim in wider, albeit 
deeper waters, sought permission to leave l)i& emplt^'incnr; lie 
wished to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. Hit request w.is linally 
granted; tlte long journey inspired KhSqJnl to compose his 
Tuhjat al-'Ir^ain, a long poem in rhyming couplets in which 
be described conventionally the lands and diics through vtlilch 
Ik had passed. In tJiis woik he lavislics fulM>mo complimciiis 
upon the various grandees who flattered him with their atieniiim 
and hospitality m route; he immurialbes Ills family relations 
including liis grandfatltcr, his father, his mother 'who was a ciKik* 
and his uncle 'who was a physician'; and In boastful strain he 
expatiates upon his own anainmenrs. 

I have no equal on the face of the cartli, 
no one in tlie world possesses words like mine; 
bencefortli let all ask die Word for words, but 
ask me for die secrets of word>spinning. 

I was but a mote of the substance of Reason; 

I became a sun in the shadow of Reason. 

I am the world-ruling sun of Speech 
and all these poetasters arc like moons; 
they are my inferiors by three degrees 
and Iiave augmented didr capital from me. 

Though dicy show some talent when I'm not there, 
they arc nodting when they come near me—* 
though the moon sheds light when the sun is hidden, 
in die presence of the sun it flees away. 

On bis return from Mecca in 1157 KkiqinI found the con¬ 
spiracy of poetasters much more dangerous he had imagined. 
AkhtisSn disliked his boastful record of successes in other courts, 
and eonflned him to the fortress of ShAbirSn. Thus Khlqilnl had 
time enough to practise the genre for which Mas'Od-i &‘d had 
been fiunous; his ^hsfyu is thouj^t to be a masterpiece of priaon- 
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poetry. Even in such narrow straits and dire discomfort he forgot 
none of the tricks of hU trade; his doleful verses are crowded 
with brilliant ornament and far-fetched conceits. 


When at dawn my smoke'Iike si^ billows up as a canopy, 
my nigiu-mcasuring eyes sit bathed in blood like sunrise. 

■flic party of grief is pre par ed, myself a burning wilk)w-twig, 
so tiai my winc-simining cyciids may thus la as a (liter. 

The orange-liucd dome of iicavcn K a very kaleidoscope; 
how long must I boil, for my yellow bile all ut flow out? 

My morning sigla rain like arrows; why doesn't that old wolf 
in shepherd's clothing tlirow down his shield before my 
clamour? 

Since this iron-grey vat has scoured and lired my iron-dross 
it is wrapped in smokeblack expressed from my bewildered 
heart. 


The commentators explain that the ‘old wolf in shepherd's 
clothing’ is the nine-layered heaven, the controller of human 
destinies; the ‘iron-grey vat* is KhSqInI's cell As for ‘myself 
a burning willow-twig,’ it is pmnied out that burnt willow was 
employed in the process of clarifying wine. 

Khlq&ni was eventually released, but suffered the double 
bereavement of his wife and his young son; the ele^es which 
he composed on dteir deaths are remarkable ibr sincerity and 
comparative freedom from artifice. Tlie strenuous efforts which 
he made to find a new patron who would be both ridt and 
uniickle All many pages of his extremely voluminous DMh. He 
even went so far in his wide search as to approach the ‘Caesar* 
of Byzantium, for whose sake he declared himself ready to 
become a Christian: wearing the robes appropriate to his new 
profession, be would dispute on Christian dogmatics so subtly 
before the theolo^ans of Constantinople that they would gape 
in wonder at his erudition, and hail him as a welcome defender 
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of their fiiiih. Alternatively, if that pleased the emperor better, 
lie was prepared and able to 'revive tlic laws of the ZtttJ-Avttta 
in his native Persia. All iliis proved, however, to no purpose; 
Kh 9 qtLnI died at Tabriz in 1185 or some years after, and was 
buried a Muslim. 

While the writings of Mu'i/yi, Anvuri oiul KlifKiSnl, for all 
tltcir ingenitius inventiveness and technical viriiniicity, stem to 
the western critic to possess but a limited, almost a [tanidiial 
appeal, in Ni?Jm? we encounter a genius of universal signifieance, 
the first in Persian literature worthy to take place }K?.ide Firdausi. 
Ni'^m al’Din IlySs ibn YOsuf called Ni^mT was born at Canja 
(now sviiliin the Soviet Caucasus) In 1140. Orphaned of failier 
and motlier at an early age, and soon bereft of the unde who 
bad been his guardian, he turned for consolatitm to the comforts 
of religion, and enjoyed a deserved reputation for piety all his 
life. DisMvering tlK ^ft of poetry, and admiring the mystical 
compositions of Sanft'I wlio lud found in Bahram .Sitiih a pur¬ 
chaser for that kind of verse, he wrote his Mokh^an al-atrdr 
in emulation of the ^aJJfai it was to anotiver UahrSm 

Shih, the son of Diwud, that the poem was dedicated. Tlicre 
is dispute regarding the chronology of tius and Ni^mi*a other 
works, but the likdiest date for the completion of the MokJijan 
al-mrdr is 1176. 

The poem begins with an elaboraic series of exordia: fim in 
praise and worship of God, followed by veneruion of the 
Prophet Muhammad, then a Jtopeful tribute to DahrSm .ShSh, 
and finally an explanation of bow the work came to be attempted. 
Thereafter the matter is organized into twenty discourses, each 
illustrated by anecdote. Nt;;lmrs style has been well described 
by C. £. Wilson: 'NiumI uses a mode of expression which is 
rare, though not unique, among Persian poets, who, though 
often obscure, are generally what may be cdled conventionally 
obscure. NizXmi, on the other hand, like many European poets, 
is unconventionally obscure. He employs images and metaphors 
to which there is no key save in the possession of the poetic 
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sense and of sound judgraenc. In a poet like JSmT, a great admirer 
and imitator of NizimI, the style, in spite of its frequent qiiaint 
conceits, is so ludd that we can almost anticipate the sense. In 
Nizatni wc cannot do so, but have to use our best juc^;ment and 
imagination.' The following anecdote from the tentli discourse 
of the Makh{an al^srot indicates how much more mannered 
Ni^amrs writing is compered with SanSTs. 

I'lic Messiah's foot, which ever described the world, 
one day adventured into a little bazaar; 
he saw a dog-wolf fallen upon the pathway, 
its Joseph having emerged out of the wcU, 
and over that carcase a throng of stglitscen 
hovering like a carrion-earing vulture. 

One said, 'The disgusdngness of this to the brain 
brings darkness, like a puff to a lantern.' 

Another said, ‘That isn't all it produces; 
it's a blindness to the eyes, a pain to the heart.' 

Each man played a variation upon that theme, 
cruelly aburing the wretched carcase. 

When the time for spcakJi^ came to Jesus 

be let ^ the faults, and went straight to dse substance. 

He said, ‘Of all the engravings within His palace 
no pearl b there so white as that dog’s teeth; 
yet these two or three men, out of fear and hope, 
whitened their teeth with that burnt oyster-shell.' 

By ‘Joseph emerged from the well’ b intended, we are toH, the 
departure of the ^g's spirit out of its body. The phrase ‘whitened 
thrir teeth with that burnt oyster-shell’ b explained as foUows. 
Burnt oyster-shell was used in those times as a denti&ice; the 
‘burnt oyster-shell’ is here a symbol for the dog’s decaying 
carcase, the pearl (soul) within which has been plucked forth; 
the critics ‘wlucen^ their teeth' by grinning at the revolting 
spectacle, and men grin both when cl^ are afraid (as of their 
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own inevinbie death) and }>opefuI (as for die merciful forgiveness 
of God). 

Nizami's linal dictnc in die Makk^cm al-csrer^ like SanSl's in 
his is a lament over die wickedness triumphant 

in hb days. Disappointed at ilie poor rcccpiinn accorded to his 
essay in rciigioub verse but resolved still to cam his Hvit^ ]>y 
poetry, he turned from his first model SanS'i and decided to take 
up die heroic and romantic ilwtncs which had confiTred immor* 
tality, tliou^i not wealth, on Firdausi. 

Having a treasure like my ‘Treasury of Secrets* 
why should I trouble myself about mere passion? 
How'cver, ilicre U no one in the world today 
wJk) hasn't a passion for poems on passion. 

That was his fustiJtcarion for writing hb next work, tlic Khusrau 
u Sklrwy probably completed in 1180. This poem recounts in 
some 7,000 couplets the love-story of the Sa'cinian emperor 
Khusrau Parvtz and his beloved Shtrin, and the tragedy of 
Khusrau’s rival Farliad who, on receiving false tidings of (he 
death of hb lady, hurled himself down &om die mountain 
throu^ whid) (as a Herculean labour) he liad wcllni^i tunndicd. 
From ancient Persia Nbuiml next moved to ancteiu Arabia; die 
I,aild u MynSny begun in 1188 and dedicated to KhSqSnrs old 
patron AkhdsSn, has as its theme die melancholy infatuation of 
the desert-poet Qais for the lovely LailS and the disastrous fate 
which overtook them both, fames Atkinson, who made such u 
successful presentation of the Shik^nimay publbhcd in 183d a 
skilful version of thb poem from which the following extract 
b quoted; the lovers are dead, and their friend Zaid realizes in 
a dream the mystkal import of their immortal love. 

The minstrel's legend chronicle 
Which on their woes delicts to dwell, 

Their matchless purity and faitli, 
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And how ihdr dust was mixed in death, 

Teib how die sorrow-stricken Zyd 
Saw, in a dream, the beauteous bride, 

With Majnun, seated side by side. 

In meditadon deep, one ni^t. 

The other world flashed on h^ d^it 
With endless vistas of delight— 

The world of spirits;—as he lay 
AngcU appeared in bright array, 

Cirdes of ^ory round them gleaming, 

Tlietr eyes with holy rapuirc beaming; 

He saw the ever verdant bowers, 

Witii golden fruit and blooming flowers; 

The bulbul heard, thdr sweets among, 

Warbling his rich mellifluous song; 

The ring-dove’s murmuring, and t^ swell 
Of melody from harp and shell: 

He saw widun a rosy glade, 

Beneath a palm’s extensive shade, 

A throne, amazir^ to behold, 

Studded with glittering gems and gold; 

Ceksdal carpets near it spread 
Qose where a lucid streamlet strayed; 

Upon that throne, in blissful state, 

7 ^ long-divided lovers sate, 

Resplendent with seraphic b^t:— 

They held a cup, with diamonds bright; 

Their lips, by turns, with nectar wet, 

In pure ambrosial kisses met; 

Sometimes to eadi their thou^is revealing, 

Fw: h clasping each with tend^est feeling. 

—The dreamer who this visioD taw 
Demanded, with becoming awe, 

What sacred lames the ha{^y pair 
In Irem-bowers were woru to bear. 
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A voice replied: That sparkling moon 
Is Loiii siill—ber friend, kbijnun; 

Dqjrived in your frail world of bliss, 

Tlicy reap their grear reu-ard in thisf' 

Zyd, s^cning from liis wondrous da-am, 

Now dwelt upon titc mystic tltemo, 

And told to all bow faithful love 
Receives its recompense above. 

Tlic fourth of Ki^pamt’s quintette of slioti epics (though ‘slH>n' 
is pcriiaps not a very apt desaipiion fur a poent of ninre than 
10,000 verses) is tlic Jtkander-nSmay a superb treatment of die 
medieval legend of Atoander the Great and his quest for iltc 
FounuJn of Life. This poem was written in two parts liaving 
the separate titles I^hSl-nama and Khirad^tSatat and was pub¬ 
lished in two editions, the hist in 1191 and the second about 1200. 
One of its chief topics is die role of philosopher-minister assigned 
to Aristotle; in treating this motive Nirami underlines, as 
diroughout his writings, tite need of the just ruler for sound 
advisers. This was a point 10 be made again and again by Persian 
poets, who tended increaringly to regard dicmselvcs as, in this 
respect, successors to Plato; we are also reminded of the pan 
played in the royal circle by the vizier, and the control of imperial 
patronage tliat he exerri^, so that no poet aspiring to the 
ruler's favour dared neglect to win the sympathy of his chosen 
mintster. The story of Alexander had of course featured among 
the moiny episodes depicted by Firdausi; NirJml was glad to 
acknowi^ge his indebtedness to the great nuuter, not only by 
composing this work (alone among his hve) in the h^c 
muxaqirii metre but also in direct confusion. Firdausi was tite 
pioneer, himself the e^;er follower. 

That ancient orator, the wizard of Tils, 
be who adorned the face of Speech like a bride, 
in that poem, composed like jewels pierced, 
left unspoken many things well worth saying. 
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Meanwliile in 1198, about four years before bis death, Nt;iini 
completed his last and in many ways his greausi vorlc, tlte Haft 
peiJear. The hero of thb poem is the emperor BahrSm COr, 
whose whole Hfe^hiscory is recounted. The chief interest, how¬ 
ever, concents liis discovery as a young man of seven portraits 
in iltc palace of Kluvarnaq, each representing a beautiful princess 
—^ India, Chino, Khvarizm, Russia, Persia, Byzantium and 
Morocco. Balidiin l^s in love with all seven and, having recently 
succeeded to the throne, makes them all liis brides; be buileb 
a scparaic dome for cads, faslsioning it in Use style and colour 
appropriate to die dime from wliich cads hails. There be visits 
diem on seven successive days of the week, to be entertained 
with stories illustrating the astrological aspect and inner 
symbolism of the seven colours—black, yellow, green, 
blue, sandal-wood and white. Tite theme afforded N^Sml 
full scope for the exercise of liis varied gifts; by later 
artists illustrating manuscripts of his works it was gratefully wel¬ 
comed as a diallenge to their skill and inventiveness. Here is 
Nizami’s picture of ‘cliat great Hunter’ at the chase; the version 
is C. £. Wilson’s. 

Upon a day, on Yaman’s hunting-ground, 

In company with brave men of that land, 

The prince whose name had Bahriim G&r become, 

Whose Bahrim bore the ball off &om the sky, 

Was breathing in the pleasure of the chase— 

Mun^r preceding, and Nu*m2n behind. 

Lost in amazement at the majesty 

His form from head to foot displayed were all. 

A cloud of dust rose suddenly afar, 

Such that the sky united with the eanh. 

The monarch of the world urged on his steed, 

Like flowing water towards tlut dust he rode. 

A lion, with aggressive claws stretched out, 

On a wild ass’s back and neck be saw. 
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So ixom above to bring it to the ground 
The prince took out his bow and lay in wait, 

Sou^t from the quiver a sltarp-pointed shaft, 

Then put it to the string and drew it back. 

The sharp point struck Hie shoulders of the two, 

And having pierced them pasbcd ihrough both Hie hotvs; 
Then to its notch 'twas buried in Hw gniunth— 

What profits mail or siitcld before such shaft? 

Wlien from Hie thumbstall he liod stiu ilic slufi, 

7 * 1 k prince stood lioldtng in his iiand Hie bow. 

Tile onager and lion fell and died; 

The shaft by in the ground’s heart to its {Humes. 

Tile Anbs seeing such a shoe approved 
The ruler of die Persians he should be. 

Wlioever cast his eyes upon that prey 
Kissed with all reverence the prince's lund. 

From that time forth diey called him Lion-strong; 
Thenceforth endcled him King BalirSm GQr. 

When Hiey had reached the town they told the talc 
In full of onager and lion slain. 

Munfir gave orders to his mintsten 

That painters should with their materials come, 

That they should in Kliavamaq {Mint in gold 
The lion crouching on the onager; 

The prince in pose, the arrow to its notch 
In the earth when ^'d shot and pierced tlie two. 

The picture by the {lainter {laint^, all 
Who saw it Hioughi Hie animals woe real 
They praised Hie Almighty Maker of die world 
Upon the hand so mighty of its king. 

In addition to these five idylls, affecHonattly known as the 
Kkamsa Or Pa^ Gaty CFtve Treasures’) and eraubted by many 
later poets, NifimI com{>osed a considerable number of ^es, of 
which, however, eom{>aratively few have survived. These exhibit 
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his characteristic style, a richness of palette reinforced by ne^‘ 
compound^words and original conceits. His lament fot old age 
follows the familiar panem, but is marked by a sincerity not 
always found in such compositions. 

In this meadow wliere I stand, my loins doubled up with old 

age* 

what purtitm can I hope to pluck hcnccfonh from ibe bough 
of lifu^ 

My pa!m>trcc uHm no longer sliadc or fruit for anyone 
since (he swift wind of vicissitude stripped bore my branches. 
Heaven, with its back bent over me, is making my grave; 
the whiteness of my hairs proclaims die camplior of the tomb. 
Once dicic was a double sning of pearis in my mouth, 
but the crud sky loosed and scattoed all my pearls. 

My day has conte to a close, and like an owl I would Ay 
forth from this desolation to the habitation of death. 

NiriimI hod turned away from religious poetry when his 
Mdthian al-mrir failed to achieve its author's purpose. His con¬ 
temporary 'A(tar, on the other hand, persevered in San&*x’s foot¬ 
steps all through his long life, pourii^ out sequence after sequence 
on mysticai dtemes of astonishing variety and ridiness. This 
writer, a man of most remarkable originality, presents the modern 
researcher with many difficult problems. IIk ancient sources 
show vatiancs in his name and genealogy, but Hits much is 
reasonably certain, that he was called Farid al-Din 'Aitov* 
Muhammad son of Ibiibim. As for the dates of his birth and 
death, regarding these there exists the widest diffierence of 
opinion; the old authorities offer 1x17 or iiiS for the former, 
but anything between 1193 and 1134 for the latttrevcnL Professor 
Sa'id Naftsl, who has written a valuable monograph on 'A({!ir's 
life and works, reaches the conclusion that he was bom in 1136 
and died in I330~a fine old nonagenarian, but not an exceptional 
centenarian. However, all this confusion over vital statistics is 
s 
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as nothing compared with the bewilderment inwsiing the poet's 
bibliography, lite medieval biographers like to say that 'AnSr 
wrote 114 books, one for cacli Sura of tite Koran. Nafisi Iras 
listed sixty-six titles actually ascribed; lie accepts as genuine only 
twelve, of which three are no longer extant. Even this drastically 
reduced total leaves ‘Aijir the author of no less ilian 45,000 
couplets, besides a prose book wliich has bcim printed in trvo 
sizeable volumes. 

'AitSr's most celebrated book is tlic u/’(air, iIm* 'bird- 

Parliament' as FtizGeiald colled his brief but n)aKt<.Tly epitome. 
Tilts poem displays the auilior in liis dtaracierisiic role of 
allcgorist, introducing to Persian verse ilic tny»tical parable which 
SuhnvardT at about the same time was acclimatizing to iVrsian 
prose. The plot, profoundly elaborated out ol' a iliin legend 
attributed to Abu HSmid al-Ghazalt, relates liow all iIk birds, 
under the leadership of the Hoopoe, went upon a lung pilgrimage 
in search of the mythical Simurgh, whom iliey desired tu make 
(heir king: the story symbolizes the quest of human souh after 
union with God. Tlie following extract from FitzGerald's versun 
depicts the linal scene of full reallzarion: 

And so with tliesc poor Thirty: who, abaslit 
In Memory all laid bare and Conscience lasht. 

By full Confession and Sclf>loathing dung 
The Rags of carnal Self that round them clung; 

And, their old selves self-knowledgcd and sclf-Ioaihed, 

And in the Soul's Integrity re<Ioched, 

Once more they ventured from the Dust to raise 
Their Eyes—up to the Throne—into the Blaze, 

And in the Centre of die Glory there 
Beheld the Figure of— 7 %€/nttA*f —as '(were 
Transfigured—looking to Themselves, bdicid 
The Figure on the Throne en-miraclei 
Until their Eyes themselves and TAar between 
Did hesiate which Sier was, which Sttn; 
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They That, That They: Another, yet the Same; 
Dividual, yet One: ironi whom ihm came 
A Voice of awful Answer, scarce discern'd 
From which to Aspiration whose return’d 
Tliey scarcely knew; as when some Man apart 
Answers aloud the Question In his Heart— 

‘The Sun of my Perfection is a Glass 
Wherein from Stev^ into Bting pass 
All who, rdlocting as reflected see 
I'hcmsclvcs in Me, and Me in Them: not Afe, 

But all of Me that a contracted Eye 
Is comprehensive of Infinity: 

Nor yet Tktmselvesi no Selves, but of Tlie All 
Fractions, from which they split and whither &]]. 

As Water lifted from the Deep, ^in 
Falls bock in individual Drops of Rain 
Then melts into the Universal Main. 

All you liavc been, and seen, and done, and though^ 

Not You but /, liave seen and been and wrought: 

I was the Sin tliat from Myself rebell'd: 

I the Remorse that tow'rd Myself compeH’d: 

I was die Tajidar who led die Track: 

I was the linle Briar that pull'd you back: 

Sin and Contrition—Retribution owed, 

And cancell'd—Pilgrim, Pilgrimage, and Rood, 

Was but Myself toward Myself: and Your 
Arrival but Mysdfux. my own Door: 

Who in your Fraction of Myself behold 
Myself within the Mirror Myself hold 
To see Myself in, and eacli part of Me 
That sees himself, though drown’d, shall ever see. 

Come you lost Atoms to your Centre draw, 

And be the Eternal Minor that you saw; 

Rays that have wander'd into Darkness wide 
Return, and back into your Sun subside.' 
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The Itahi-nama tells the story of a king who liacl six sons, 
whom he invited to reveal to him tiidr dearest wisttes: the tlicmc 
conjures up an Araiian Nights aimosphere. £adi son confesses 
in (irm his ikcart's ambition. The tet prince dreams of marrying 
the daugliicr of the King of the Fairies; il>c second seisiicx to 
possess aJ] nu^cal seknee; iltc third wcnild own Janisiiid's world- 
revealing cup; the fourth craves to discover iIk* Water of Life; 
the iifth is ambitious for tltc Ring of Sttlumon; iIk* sixth longs 
to know the alclwmtst’s secret of convening dross into gold. 
TIk king's reply to all his sons is the same, ih<»U(^i u-t»rkr‘d otii 
wiili a variety wcIl-rccountcd ancolutcs: their heuns are fixed 
on material and transient things, wlicrcus true happiness is only 
to be attained by pursuing the spiritual and ilic eternal. 'I'ltc 
Musihat-nama follows again a different pattern, while exposing 
dte identical doctrine. Tlie framework a provided by tlic famous 
story of the ’Ascent’ of Muhammad, tliai miraculous night- 
journey in which Ise passed through the seven heavens and held 
converse with previous prophets on his way to ilic near presence 
of God. Earlier mystics, not^y the Persian AbQ Yarid of Bist 3 m, 
had experienced spiritual ‘ascensions’ in imitation of tltc P^oplu^t; 
now ‘A(tSr constructs a poem of some 7,000 couplets on this 
dteme. The asfriring soul passes through forty 'biations' rm 
its celestial ascent; among the persons and pcrsonlficailons 
encountered arc Gabriel, Michael, die Throne, the Footstool, 
the Heavenly Tablet, Paradise, Hell, the Sun, die Moon, the 
Four Elements, the Mountains, the Seas, the Mineral, Vegetable 
and Animal Kingdoms, Satan, the Spirits, Mankind, Adam, Nodi, 
Abraham, Moses, David, Jesus and Muhammad; the last two 
'stadons' arc the Heart and the Soul. That concludes die journey 
to God; there yet remains to be accomplished die journey in 
God, but of that the poet idrains from speaking, hoping to 
describe this final stage of spiritual union in anothn work. 

The three poems summarized above have the common feature 
of an underlying ’plot’ around which the many incidents and 
illusrndons are scattered. They are mystical romances after the 
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&shion of Suhravardl’ii prose-mytb$> or SaniTs Sair al-'ihdd', 
they recdt in this respect the &mous iin Yaq^&i^ Ibn 
Tufairk philosophical all^ory which Simon Ockley popularised 
in eightcentlKentuiy England. In his /israr-ndma *A;dir approxi¬ 
mates to the aMa^ifa of SanS’t, and foreshadows die 

Madinavl’yi ma'novl of Jal&l al-Dln Rund. Indeed, we arc 
infurmed that Rumi as a youf^ man received a copy of the 
AsrSr-namo from die lumds of the aged 'Atfar; certainly RQml 
odmibi his indebtedness to this work, from which be borrows 
a number of stories told in Ids own Mathnavu Here is the parable 
of ihc Parrot and tlw Mirror, dtst as recounted by ‘Aldhr* 


I tiave licord tell how, to begin with, men 
will place a looking-glass before a parrot, 
and wlicn die parrot in that minor peers 
lie sees forsooth a thing most like lumself; 
dien someone speaks in a melodious voice, 
the sound contriving from beliind die glass, 
and the dclij^tful parrot therefore deems 
the voice he hears comes from another parrot. 
Dsicning word by word, his heart is glad 
and very genriy he repeats the sounds. 

Your mirror Bring is, a glass concealed; 
not-bclng is die frame that liolds the gloss, 
and every form, deiicient or completi^ 
widiin that mirror as an image shows. 

Since you sec nodiing else but die reflexion 
and stand and at as the reflexion docs, 
you come to think that every sound and act 
belongs to the reflexion, which you know; 
but when you sit within the mirror's mirror 
you see no more the mirror, but the Face. 


RQmi develops 'Aide's idea by making die 'mirror’ the 
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mystic’s spiritual instructor, while the unseen speaker ami teadicr 
is God. 


A parrot peers into the looking-glass 
and there bdtolds dte image of itself. 

The well-instructed teacher, hid bcltind 

the mirror, then mdodioiuily speaks; 

the liulc parrot thinks the muttered w<*rd!> 

arc uitcr^ by the parrot in die giavt 

and so learns human speech from its own kind, 

for it is ignorant of that old wolfs cunning. 

The sage is teadiing from bchimi the mirror, 
for parrots only learn from other parrots; 
the parrot learns to speak from Utat wise man, 
but gathers naught of his mysterious meaning. 

So it acquires speech, word by word, from Man: 
what should the parrot know of hbn but this? 

Thus, too, the pu&d-up pupil sees Idnisclf 
within the mirror of the teaclier’s body; 
how should he glimpse the Universal Reason 
behind that glass, what time the words arc spoken? 
He fondly thinks h b a man who ^leoks; 
of Universal Reason be knows nothing. 

He learns the words, the mystery he ignores— 
be is a parrot, not an intimate. 

In addition to the foregoing poons ’Agfir is cstablislicd by 
NaftsI as the author of the Khusrau^maf composed shortly 
after the death of his mother; the Muk/ttar-nima, a collection 
of over two thousand quatrains arranged under fifty headings; 
the Pand’nima^ a mere trifle of 850 couplets of ghostly counsel; 
and a Divdn of odes and lyrics, which in NaHri’s edition amounu 
to some 10,000 verses. Many of the poems in the Divdn show 
great originality, and it is clear that 'Atrilris influence on ROmi 
as a composer of diis style of verse was very considerable. In 
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the following cxtraa 'Atfir piaur«s hiroself upon a spiritual 
voyage: 

Wben in the night of dryness 
I call on Tliec, 

*rhc vessel of my spirit 
Goes riding free. 

And where tlie mip^ty ocean 
Ikforc me lies 
A hundred salty torrents 
Flood from mine eyes, 

1 make for me a vessel 
Out of Thy name, 

And into distant waters 
I sail the same. 

And by iliat ml^ty morion 
Upon each bteai^ 
hfy spirit everlasting 
Far vxnrurcch. 

‘Aliir also compiled bl^raphics and sayings of Muslim saints 
and mystics in bis prose Te^Jant al‘<ad^, a souroc-book of 
great value for the study of early ^Qlism. He writes a clear, 
antique Per&ian, unafiected by the euphuisde mannerisms affected 
by many of his contemporaries, having a quiet dignity and an 
unpretentious beauty of diedon most in keeping with bis sub^c. 
The quality of the material contained in diis large work, whidi 
has yet to be translated into English (Baron Erik Hacrmelin itas 
put U into Swedish), is exempUHed by the story of how Dhu 
' 1 -NCn die Egyptian experien^ the call to God. The vemon 
is by R. A. Nicholson, ^‘tor of the origtoal text. 

The cause of his conversion was as follows. He received a 
sign from Heaven that he should go to visit such and such an 
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ascetic at such and such a place. He found that this man, luving 
suspenckd himself from the bnmdi of a tree, Ras saying, "O 
bodyl help me to obey God, or I will keep tlicc like this until 
ihou dle« of hunger.” Dhu ' 1 -Ndn began to ttx>cp. TI»c ascetic 
heard him sobbing and cried, “Who is this chat pities one whose 
shame is little and whose sins are great.^*’ Dhu ’l-Nun appnKicItcd 
and greeted him and asked wliai lie was doing. He replied that 
his body would not cunscni lo obey (fod but desiix^ to mix 
with mankind. “I thought,” said Dhu 'l-Ndn, “it muM have 
sited the bbod of a Moslem or coinmiiied a morul sin." ‘Hie 
ascetic said, “Do not you know liuii when once you have mixed 
widi mankind, every evil thing will ensue?'* “'I'liou art a feari'ul 
asceric.’* “If you wish to see one wito is moix- awiic than 1 , 
climb this mountain.” Dhu 'l-Ndn went up the mountain and 
saw a young man seated in a cell; one of his feet, which lie had 
cut off, was lying outside and worms were caring it. “One day,” 
be said in answer to Dhu ’l*Ndn’s question, “1 was sttiing in this 
cell, when a woman passed by. My heart inclined to her and my 
body urged me to follow Iter. I put one foot outside. I licard 
a voice saying, 'After having serv^ and obeyed God for (Jiiriy 
yean, an not thou ashamed to obey the Devil now?' Thereupon 
I cut off the foot which I had set outside, and I am waiting here 
to see what will happen to me. Why have you come to a sinner 
like me? If you wish to see a man of God, go to the top of titc 
mountain." The mountain was so high tiuu Dhu 'l-Nun could 
not reach the top, but he inquired about tluL ascetic an<l was 
told that he had long been living in a cell on the highest peak 
of the mountain; that one day a man disputed with him and 
declared that daily bread is gained by means of human effort; 
that he then vowed he would never eat anything gained by this 
means, and that after lie had remained without food for some 
time, God sent bees which flew around him and gave him honey. 
Dhu 1 -NOn said, “My heart was deeply moved by what I had 
seen and heard, and I perceived that God takes in liand the 
affairs of them that put their trust in Him and does not let their 
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iribulaiion come to naughu Afterwards, as I was goiog on my 
way, I saw a little blind l»rd perched on a tree. It abated on 
the ground. I said to myself, ‘How docs the poor creature get 
food and drink.^ It dug a hole in the earth with its beak, and 
two basins appeared, one of gold containing sesame and one of 
silver containing rosewater. The bird ate and drank its ftll and 
flew back to the tree, and the two basins vanisbed. On seeing 
litis Dim 'UNiin became altogether beside himself. He resolved 
to trust in God and was truly converted. leaving gone some 
disttuicc funitcc, at ni^uliUI he entered a ruined building, where 
he found a jar of gold and jewels coveted by a board on which 
was uucribed ilic name of God. His friends divided the gold 
and jewels, but Dim 'l-Ntin said, "Give me this board, my 
Beloved’s name is upon it"; and he did not cease kissing h all 
day. ‘riirough the blessing tlicreof he attained to such a d^ree 
that one niglit he dreamed and heard a voice saying to him, 
"O Dbu ’UNdnl the others were pleased with gold and precious 
jewels, but thou wert pleased only with My name: therefore 
have I opened unto thee die gate of knowledge and wisdom."' 

It is to this same work that we owe the preservaiion of die 
beautiful prayer ofRJibi'a die woman-saim: ‘O God I if 1 wonbtp 
Thee in fear of Hdl, bum me in Hell; and if I worship Thee in 
hope of Paradise, exclude me from Paradise; but if I wonhip 
Thee for Thine own sake, withhold not Thine everiasdng beauty!' 

DaulaishlUi sates that ‘ARir was murdered in NuhSpOr on 
April ad, ia30, by the Mongol invaders. & G. Browne, followed 
by Sa’Td Naftsa, rejected this assertion after a scrutiny of the 
evidence; Nalisi, however, vdio (as noted above) agrees to fix 
the poet’s death in the year 1130, concedes that ‘ ‘At& did not 
die a natural death.' The legend that afrer bis murder the poet 
took his head into his band and walked half a league to the 
place where he now lies buried makes &ndflil reading; even 
more remarkable is the story that it was during this final journey 
that 'A;(ir composed the obviously unautheattc Sitar-ndma (The 
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Poem of tbe Headless Man*). However, NishSpQr R-as sacked by 
Chingiz Khan in laii, and thus ’Anar's k>ng life spans the 
turbulent yean, which did not shake iris spiritual serenity, when 
Persian rule colbpsed befoK tlic bloodthirsty legions from the 
East. His works form a bridge between the Saljuq and tlie Mongol 
periods. 



SIX 


Some Historians of the Thirteenth Century 


O r die writing of idstory in Peniin there is no end. In 
a general survey of Persian literature it is not possible 
to attempt more than a glance at tlte most signilkanc 
authors—tigniricant, that is, from the literary standpoint—and 
many otherwise important names must be pos^ over in silence. 
Thus it is regrettably necessary to neglect such interesting works 
as the Fdrs-nima of Ibn ol-Balkhl, rite Rd/^t aUfudOr of RivaniU, 
the TiJ al-ma'Sxhif of liasan NtTiml, that valuable collection of 
official correspondence endded al-Tawastul Ud 'l-txutusuL, the 
N\\dm al'tawdrlkk of the famous exegete and theologian al- 
Boid&wl, and many others duly listed in C. A. Storey’s adrainble 
and cxliaustive Pv^an iMtnam: a Bio-Bibliognpiucal Surv^. 
The dtineenth century, with its crowded yean of falling and 
rising empires, produ^ a rich crop of historical writings, and 
some account will now be given of the most noteworthy of these. 

The first book to be mentioned happens not to have been 
originaily composed in Persian, or in this century; it is the oans- 
ladon, made by Abu ’I^Sharaf Nifib ibn !^ar JarbidhaqSid, of 
Ute Arabic el-Kudh al-Yamlidy a 'very ornate and verbose' 
biography of Sul(in Mafunfid of Ghaziui completed in zost by 
Aba Nasr al-UtbT. The Persian interpreter, as Theodor Noldeke 
demonsuated long ago in an erudite monograph, took a fidrly 
cavalier view of ^ functions, his ‘object being not so mud) to 
produce an accurate rendering as a rhetorical imitation of bis 
original; hence be considen himsdf at liberty to change, omit 
and add as much as he pleases.’ Some impression of the relation* 
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ship between the original and the version may be gained by 
comparing Sir Henry Elliot’s translation from aI>‘Utbl (‘be was 
alarmed at hnt at the declared difliculiy of the text, but found it 
to vanish after a little cxamiiudon’) with wliai tlie Rev. Janies 
Reynolds, albeit inadequately quaUfied, made of JarbodhaqSnl. 
The incident selected for comparison is Mahmud’s ctmqut*st of 
Multin. 

Elliot after tl-'Utbl:— 

'Intelligence readied (Ik Sultdn of the acts conimined by iIk* 
ruler of Mdiin, AbM futilh, namely, respecting the impurity of 
his religion, the seditious designs of his heart, and the evident of 
his evil doings, and his endeavours to make proselytes tif the 
inhabitants of hb country. The Suldn, zealous for ilie Muham* 
madan reUgion, thou^t it a shame to allow liim to retain his 
government while be practised such wickedness and disobedience, 
and he beseeched the assistance of a gracious God in bringing 
him to repentance, and attacking him witli that design in view. 
He then issued or^rs for dte assembling of armies fotm among 
the Musulmtins for tlie purpose of joining him in this holy 
cepeditton,—those on whom God had set his seal and seiccmd 
for the performance of good deeds, and obtaining either victory 
or nurtyrdom. He departed with tlicm towards Mdlidn in the 
spring, when the rivers were swollen witJi the rain, and the Indus 
and other rivets prevented the passage of die cavalry, and oJTcrcd 
difficulties to Us companions. The Sultdn desired of Andp 5 J, tltc 
chief of Hind, chat he would allow him to march dirougli his 
territory, but Andpil would not consent, and offered opposition, 
which resulted in hb discomfiture. The Sultfin, consequently, 
thought it expedient to attack Rit Andpil first, notwithstanding 
hb power, in hb jui^les, to bow down hb broad node, to cut 
down the trees of hb jungles, to destroy every single thing he 
possessed, and thus to obimn the fruit of two paradises by this 
double conquest So be stretched out upon him the hand of 
slaughter, imprisonment, ptUi^e, depopubdon, and fire, and 
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hunted liim from ambush to ambush, into which he was followed 
by his subjects, like "mercliants of Hazramaut, who are never 
wi(lK>uc their sliccis.” The spears were tired of penctndng the 
rings of the coats of mail, the swords became blunt by the blows 
on tlic sides, and the Sultdn pursued the lUt over hill and dale, 
over the suft aitd liaid ground of his territory, and his followers 
ciilicr became a feast 10 the npacious wild beasts of dte passes 
anti plaias or fled in distraction to ihe neiglibouriiood of Kashmir. 
Wticn A]>M fuidli, ilic ruler of Multin, heard wliat had liappcncd 
to the diic'f of 1 find, notvdthstunding all his power and die lofty 
walls of Ills fort, and his sliining sword, and wlien Ite began to 
measure ilu'ir relative strength, and considered how Andpdl, a 
much groaicr potentate dtan liimself, lud been subdued, he 
looked upon himself, as compared with the Suliin, as a ravine 
in comparison with the top of a mountain. He, therefore, deter¬ 
mined with all expedition to load all his property on elephants, and 
carry it off to Saiandip, and he left Mult&n empty for the Sultdn 
to do with it as he cliosc. The Sultin marched towards Mditin, 
bcscccliing God's aid against those who had introduced their 
neologies into rdi^on and had disparaged it The inhabitants of 
the place W'cre blind In tlieir crrois, and desirous of cxdngubking 
the light of God with their breath, so tlie Sultdn invested Mdltdn, 
took it by assault, treated die people with severity, and levied 
from tlicm twenty thousand Uiousand diiams with which to respite 
their sins. Tlien die lepons of die Sultin's conquests spread over 
distant countries, and over the salt sea as far even as E^t; Sind 
and her sister (Hind) trembled at his power and vengeance^ his 
celebrity exceeded that of Alexander the Great, and heresy 
{Uhdid)^ rebellion, and enmity, were suppressed.' 

Reynolds after labadhaqSnl:— 

'Abdl Futib, Prince of Multin, was notoriously charactcriaed 
as one of malignant craftiness, deceitful treachery, dubious fidelity, 
and detestable inclination. He set up a claim over the people of 
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the Khuibah Cl'S- ^ duef sovereignty) of Multan, to deal with 
them according to bis will and pleasure, and cast the people into 
die lubricity of his error, and the ruin of his folly, 'fliey signified 
the case to the Sultin, whose reverence for Isldm and jealousy 
for tltc faith stirred up and excited him to a sufficient examination 
into this crime, and into the subject matter of this error. And in 
thb point ite sought God’s direction, and consigned all his clittughts 
to tills religious consideration, and prepared for die affair. Atid 
he assembled a numerous company and brave army of ilic first 
men of the faith and obedience of IsUm. And wlicn tiiat anist 
Spring Iiad delineated her paintings upon the tracts of nK»uiuain 
and plain, and the emperor Sun had clothed all ilic diMricts of 
the earth with precious dresses and embroidered robes, taken 
ftom die treasury of his glorious pahee, he raised the cry, ”To 
MiUiinl” And because the river torrents and superfluous rains 
bad filled the ferrying places of the Jfhun with divers full dianneb 
and overflowing torrents, and the road was thus obstructed and 
affording room for excuses, he sent to Andbal, wiiu was King 
of India, a person to request of him that he would permit a passage 
through the midst of his kingdom that the army of Islam might 
pass. He, however, placed the hand of repube upon the face of 
the Suldri’s request, and took the road of stubbornness and 
obstinacy. For this cause the Sultin was enraged, and began to 
assign two voices to sir^ one theme, and was resolved that before 
be conduded bb first intentions he would by the shout of victory 
give to the winds the substance of that King’s kingdom and tho 
nest of hb empire. So he commanded that they should extend 
the hand of plunder, and levelling, and destruction, and burning 
unto bis villages and dries. And they cast Jaibal or Andbal fortli 
from one stnut unto another, and from one patli to another; and 
they stripped afi the provinces of hb country, and cut off the 
roads and resources of hb kingdom, until they e^led him to the 
province of Kashmir. And when Abdl Futil^ Prince of Multin, 
witnessed that with Jaibil, who was bis high mountain and 
blocking pass, that hope had departed, he learnt that he bad 
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er\iendawe\\*{whencefieeouldnottxtrieauhimMlf), and chat it was 
impossible flying lutres to compete as travellecs with foxes, 
and that lie ought not to &ame an imagination of the possibility 
of resistance (Verse). 

' 'TJtc experienced knows when the moonlight flashes upon 
the sword striking hand, that the sword is not distant from his 
breast more titan tlie measure of a cubic." 

‘He thcreftiru packed up ius treasures and Ids hoards, and 
iransportcd iltcin on tIk bock of camels to Sarandib, and tclin- 
(lulsbcd MuUdn. 'flic Sultdn, wlicn he hod arrived at those 
pruvinocf, and had made a full discovery of the articles and 
attributes of the point, seeing that all were involved In this mad 
error and vain folly, confined dtose citixens who were inhabitants 
and natives, in the fort, and treated them orith rigour, and pinched 
and corrected them witii die food of punishment, (fining) diem 
twenty thousand loads of a thousand direms, and placed upon 
their neck die redemption money of foes, and the tax of the 
rebelHous. 'Ilie account of his stand for rcHpon and for the 
illusiration of the knowledge of the (onhodox) demonstrations 
passed to all cities, and even arrived at Egypt And die dread of 
hb sword was of eflcciual advantage in tlte land of Hind and 
Sind, and the main source of heresy, and infidelity, and perveisicy 
in thoao parts was intercepted and cut off.' 

It is a far cry from the austere simplicity of the tenth century 
version of to thb fanciful refurbishing of the prolix 

'Utlid. Yet Persian prose, having embarked upon this course, its 
sails swollen with the spice-lad^ breezes of Arabia, would not 
put back into its home-port for many long years to come. Princely 
appetites (and it b appropriate always to remember that these 
books were written in the first place to capture royal favour) 
greatly relished the rich sauces of far-fetched metaphor and 

* CoAiectunl reading, MS. illegible. 
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intncate ihyme, and would have turned in dUfcust ftom plainer 
and more honest fare. The morbid fancy of iiK'dic%-at kinp 
became the duty, and presently the pride and pleasure uf iltcir 
complaisant subjectsj (he fashion autliorucd by the SuljQqs 
commended itself very well to their Mui^il uipplanter^; the 
giddy slope of tortuous and grandiloquent Hirtnric nins true 
from JarbSdhaqSnl to JuvainT and Voa^f. It is tlwrcfure u wetcoim' 
relief to turn to tlte provincial and less sopiiiMkaird styk* of Ihii 
lafandiyftr, auiiior of iltc TSrlkk’i which he k-gan in 

laio when ‘overwhelmed with grief at tlte hcwn of llu’ miirtlcr 
of Rustam b.Ardaslrir b. Ilasan b. Rustam, tlic ruler nr|aluriMaii.‘ 
Turning to aitdcnt books for consolation, lie ItappeiHtl iiptui a 
number of tare manuscripts including an Arabic irandaiitm made 
by Ibn al-Muqai&‘ of the Pahlavi treatise addressed by I'ansar, 
chief herhad of Ardashir PUpakiln the first of the Sasaiiian<c, to 
Jasnafshih the Prince of Tabaristin. Ibn kfandiyiir rendered 
this precious document into Persian—.the original Palibvt lias 
perished along with the Arabic version—.and used it as iltc 
introduction m his description and history of his native province. 
The narrative is lively and well supplied with anecdotes; ik'ic 
is a liberal sprinklii^ of quotations from the poets. Tlie text is 
available to scholars in the edition of 'Abb&s lql»l; the general 
reader may conveniently sample its contents in £. G. Drownc’s 
abridged translation. Here U a brief cltanctcr«skctdi of Sluh 
Ghiaf Rustam (d. 1163). 

*When the Ispahbad used to sic late drinking wine, none of hh 
servants dared go to his home, for, if he wanted one of them, and 
did not find ht^ he would 00 such occasions punish Jiim with 
death. So only when he fell asleep towards morning did tltey 
dare to depart to tbor homes to rest. One night three hundred of 
these servants conspired together to kill him, and those wlto were 
on duty, watching their opportunity, fell upon him, and so plied 
their swords and maces when they l^t him dead, not one 
of his limbs was whole. Then they went out, saying that the 
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Ispabbad desired to be left alone, and bade all dispone, vhidi 
they did. Sliih Ardashfr, learning wliat had happened, desired 
to punuc the murderers, but was dissttaded; but sucli as were 
recognized were arrested wherever they were found and sent to 
him, singly or in batclscs, and be caused them to be hui^ up 
and slioi with arrows, until in the course of a year, all hod been 
takat and killed. 'Hk Ispaltbad liad four sons and one daugliicr. 
'I'wo of the Mins, Yazdigird and 'Ali, died before dteir fadter, while 
l,tusuinu*d«])aw!a blidli Ardasliir and Fokluu’I-Mulilk Rustam 
Mtrvtvt'd htiii. [Its daughter was noted for Iter piety, devoumess 
and virtue. Kl^iru'd Din R(iz*Biluln compost Hve following 
verses on the dt'ath of the Ispaltbad: 

0 you whose coming and going was like a torrent, 
like lire you consumed precipitately a whole world. 

Like tlic wind there was never rest in you or slumber; 
now you arc sunk into the earth like quicksilver.' 

The artful poet bad been inspired by his grief to pafonn in 
his quatrain ilic much>approdat^ trick of referring to ilte four 
elements. 

The name of Multammad 'Aufl has already appeared several 
times in these pages, on account of his literary history which is 
still our dtief source of information on the early Persian poets. 
Bom about 1175 in Transotdana, he found preferment at the 
Indian court of NS^ alOln Qublcha, ruler of Sind; it was to 
lus vizier 'Ain al-Mulk that lie dedicated the Luh&b al-dhdb, in 
whidi the poets are arranged according to profession. In iu8 
Sind was seized by Shams al-Dtn htutmish, once slave and hier 
son-in-law to Qutb al-Din Aibeg, King of Delhi; to him ‘Aufi 
quickly transferred the allegiance which he had been {rieased to 
show to the slain QubScha, and as proof of his new loyalty he 
inscribed lltucroish’s name on the dedication page of his new work. 
The JtavSmi' al-^kfyax, a massive encyclopaedia of above two 
thousand anecdotes, is admittedly not a history in the strict sense 
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of ibe term; yw imermingied wth many curiosities and puerilities 
are fragments of historical information wliich invest it with 
extreme importaisce. Wlten be compiled his first book 'Auft 
had exhibit^ all the fashionabie prcdosiiy of liis age; in his 
second enterprise he generally writes a dear and simple Persian; 
Bahir however has called attention to die inconsistency nf his 
style in thb work, slirewdly speculating tint *Aui 1 was iniliKiiccd 
by the various sources on wliidi Itc drew. Two extracts fnim 
diOerent sections lend verisimilitude to this conjccturr; finit lien* 
is part of a description nf a sea>battlc. 

'Fifty vessels loaded with men and armaments moved forward 
upon the lake, so that the stars morvdlcd at ilwir configuration, 
and rfae glotring fire of the natural spirit was extinguished by 
their awful majesty. The ships proceeded over the water os though 
they were watcr^fowl in with paddles for wings, or Acci 
Ar^ steeds whose bridles, contrary to habit, were fasKucd to 
tbeir cruppers, or elephants urged on over die watery arena by 
their rider the wind, the curve of tlieir gigantic oars plashing like 
an elephant’s writhing mink os they stnxle easily onwards.* 

An c^tive contrast b provided by the graphic account nf ibe 
assassination of the Ghaxnavid usurper Tu^ril (d. 1052). 

Tughril the Rebel, slave of Sul(Sn Mas'ud ibn Ma[,imCid, seized 
power in the reign of Sul|in ‘Abd al-Rashtd. Stimulate and 
encouraged by the Sul;in’s weakness and hb own strength, he 
took the kingdom; ‘Abd al-RashId retired perforce to the citadel. 
Tughril then seated hims^ upon the throne, and ordered 'Abd 
al'Rashid to be extemiinateA He laid bands on Mahmfld's 
properties and set about wasting hb treasures. As vizier be 
appointed Abu Sahl Zauzani, who though a competent and 
accomplished man was so enamours! of wealth and rank that 
be was blinded to the baneful result of those proceedings. This 
Ti^bril occupied all hb time with drinking, and hb vizier Abfl 
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Sahl Zauzani managed die adiun of state, disregarding the 
consequences of the king's condua and careless of his own salve* 
tioR. Now there was at that time a clerk in the Ministry of 
Concspondcnce called Messenger AbC 'Umar, who has reported 
as follows. 

There was a frkndsliip between me and Nushta^n, one of 
the sword-bearers who paraded in lull equipment on court days. 
One day he said to me, "Do you see what a fool he is? To think 
that sudi a scoundrelly dog should be sitting in the pbee of our 
kinpi 

A cloud’s in the place of the moon, 
a poison in the place of sugar, 
a stone in the place of a jewel, 
a thorn in the place of jasmine. 

All hearu are pained by his stujddity, all breasts wounded by 
this anguish, and I have resolved to saciihce mysdf foi the empire 
and dUcliarge my duty to the House of Ma^mQd. I shall strike 
him down; if he dies, my objea will be achieved, and if after that 
they kill me, I shall not mind." 

' "Brotlicr," I warned him, "this is no easy task you’ve taken 
in hand. It calb for plenty of tboughL*’ 

' "There’s no need for any tfaot^t," he replied. “Seeing Tm 
quite ready to die, the aHalr will be quite easy for me to arrange." 

‘So he applied himself to thb task, enrolling a numbs of 
conspirators to assist him. All the lime I enquired wdiat he was 
doing, and urged him to proceed with the utmost secrecy. In 
due course Tughril the Rebel celdirated New Year’s Dt^; be 
distributed robes of honour to sundry persons, and bestowed 
titles and sums of money. Then on Wednesday, 6 Dbu 'l*(^‘da, 
Tu^iil the Rebel decided to come to court and to sit on the 
throne.’ 

NQshtagin now takes up the story. 

'I and three colleagues made up our minds to kill him. I 
told my fdlow-conspiratofs, 'TU start iirsc, wdj^ng in with a 
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mace. If that does the job, well and good; if not, then you lay 
about him with halberts and finish him off. If wc get killed, our 
fame will be broadcast throughout the world and well become 
proverbial for loyalty and dudfulncss.*' 

'Wc armed ouncives after this manner and stood before the 
royal dais. Wlicn Tughtil entered a trembling svhtcd my body, 
so dial ray companions could even hear my teeth ratilii^. I stuck 
a piece of wood between my teeth so that tin* noise of their 
dtoiicring mtglii be drowned; ilicn I put my trust in (hxl. As 
soon as Tugluil stepped on to the dais I smote him uittki the 
breast witli my mace, so hard tiat I fell over. My three aHnpottions 
then set about him with halbcns and sliort swords and linislk.'d 
him off. One of ray colleagues got killed, but I and die oilier 
two lanained unscadicd. Confusion seized die court, 'ilicn I got 
up and cut off bis head, while Hie rabble came and ton* him to 
pieces, sticking hb head on die cop of a stake.’ 

The biography of the saindy Abu Said ibn Abi ’UKhah which 
Muhammad ibn al'Munauwar compared, by the latest reckoning 
at the turn of the thirteenth century, las betm very fully dcscrilwd 
by R. A. Nicholson in his SauSu in Ithmk Mystkitm^ to which 
those may turn who wish to know more of the Atrir aUtau^td. 
It was a very different kind of hero, lalll al-Din h^gubarti the 
Khvkrizmsbidi, the but Persian ruler to resist Hie Mongols 
miserably murdered by a Kurd in 1231, that Shtliiib al>Dtn 
Mujiaminad ibn A^m^ Nasavl mourned in liis Nafiknt ai- 
masdSr (The Consumptive's Cou^*), in its own way a hide 
masterpiece of decorative rhetoric. 

‘He was a sun that lifted up a darkened world, and then was 
veiled in setting; nay rather, he was a cloud that drenched the 
earth’s drought>year of trouble, and Hien tolled up its carpet. 
He was the candle of the assembly of the Sultanate, that blazed 
brighdy and was then consumed; he was the rose of the garden 
of kingship, that laug^ gaily and then withered. He was a 
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Messiah who restored to life a dead world, and then ascended 
to the skies; be was a Kai-Khusrau who took vengeance 00 the 
Chinese, and then sank into the pit. What shall I say, what Sreck 
by this meandering.* He was the light of the eye of the Sultanate; 
like a lantern he fcnally flared up and was extii^uished—no, no, 
he was tlie builder of Islam, that “began a stranger and a stranger 
returned”.' 

A picture of an earlier scene in JalSl al>Dln's stormy career, 
when lie was fleeing Into India before Chingix Khiin's l^ions, is 
^ven in J^llint's extract from tlie TdrWt-i JahSn^iahiy of 
JuvrinT. 


‘Wlscn tite Sult^ bad survived the double danger of water 
and Are, namely, the whirlpook of the Sind and the flame of 
Qtangiz Khin’a persccudon, be was joined by six or seven of 
his followers, who had escaped from drowning, and whom the 
flery blast of evil bad not sent to the dust of corruption; but, 
as rto other course except retreat and concealment among tlie 
forests was left to him, be remained two or three days longer 
in his covert, undl he wu joined by fifty more men. The spies 
whom lie had sent out to watch the proceedings of Changiz Khin 
reiunsod, and brought him intelligence that a body of Hindd 
rascals, Iiotse and foot, were lying only two paresangs disiance 
from the Suliin, occupied in rioting and debauchery. The Suldn 
ordered his followers to arm themselves each with a club, and 
tl>en making a night attack upon this party, he dew most of them, 
capturing their animaU and arms. He was dien joined by other 
parties, mounted on hones and mules, and soon after cettain 
intelligence was brought to him that two or three thousand men 
of the armies of Hind were encamped in the neighbourhood. The 
Sultin attacked them with a hundred and twenty men, and slew 
many of those Hindis with the Hindi sword, and set up his own 
troops with the plunder be obtained. 
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ISO 

^nbk Vtrtt 

Whoever requires anytlUng from me, let him live by liis sword. 

Whoever requires anything from otltcr men, let liim solicit 
them. 

'When die ncn*s spread ilirougliout Ilindustdn of the Sultin’s 
lame and coun^, 6ve or six thousand mounted men assembled 
from the lulls of Oalila and Mankdia, for tlic purpose of atiitckiiq^ 
him. On his gaining intelligence of this movement, he set upon 
diem with hve hundred cavalry which lie luid under liiin, and 
touted and slew the Ilindd armies. The cHcci of tliN success was 
that he was joined by sevend more adherenu from all quaricn, 
so that his force amounted to dtree diousand men. When the 
world-conquering Changiz Khiln, who was dicn in the ncigiibour> 
hood of Ghazni, heard of these new levies, he dcspatclicd a 
Mughal army, under TdrriU, to expel him, and as the Sultan was 
not able to oppose him, he went towards Dehlt, wlicn Tdrtjf 
crossed the river. The Mughab, when they heard of hit Aiglit, 
returned and pillaged the country round M^ikpdr.' 

‘Ali* al'Dtn ‘A^i Malik Juvainl, bom of a good family m 
Khuriskn in 1325, never knew wltai it was to live under Persian 
rule; he made hts career m the service of the Mongol conquerors, 
and was with HQlSgO KhSn's expedidon of 1x56 t^tch destroyed 
the headquarters ^ the Assassins at AlamQL In 1259 he was 
promoted Governor of Baghdad, captured and sacked die previous 
year by his foreign masters; in isdo he completed die book which 
has secured him immortality. The TSrVdt-i Jakin-^tukfy records 
in three volumes of ornate prose the history of Chingiz Kliin, his 
ancestors and successors; the dynasty of the Khvirizm-Shahs, 
who vainly attempted to stem the onslaught from the East; and the 
IsmalUs and As»sstns, whose overthrow Juvainl had personally 
witnessed. The learned and accomplished author, who did mu^ 
for the revival of Islarruc culture after the catastrophes of the 
Arse half of the century, eventually—one might add inevitably, 
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for was he not a ’collaborator'?—£di into disgrace, and died 
miserably in 1x83. 

Of the factual value of Juvairu's bock W. Barthold has 
remarked that 'it is for us an historical authority of the first rank. 
The autlior U probably the only Persian historian who had 
travelled in Mongolia and described the countries of Eastern Asia 
from his own experiences. The accounts of Cingix-Khin's 
conquests are given nowlicrc else in sucli detail; many episodes, 
sucli as tlic baulus on (lie Sir-Dary2 above and below Otr&r and 
the celebrated siege uf Khodjand arc known to us only from the 
Tt^nkh'i DjikStf-KashSt* BahSr, who has analysed Juvaint’s 
style and pointed out its grammatical eccennidties and linguistic 
innovations, remarks tliai in his diagnosis of ihe causes of the 
collapse uf Peisian resistance JuvainI antidpates, alone among 
Persian writers, the philosophy of history later so famously 
developed by Ibn KltaldOn. He also calls attendon to a feature 
whidi Juvaini shares with 'Aufi, that altemadon of comparatively 
straightforward nanauve with higiily-omamenttd rhetoric. The 
following exirace from the preface of the first part (Juvaini has 
had the good fortune to be edited by that splendid scholar 
MirxS Muhammad of Qazvin, encouraged by bis old friend 
£. G. Browne) illustrates die vttbal tricks of this professor of 
ardflcc in his most magisterial mood. 


Bas^alh-i tagfyv'i rii{gSr* ti ta'tAir-i felak^i dawor** u 
gardith^igarJun-idun* u *alam~i bu-^lemSn ** madint~i 

dart rmmdofis* u mailim~i 'Um munfamu** goikta, a taha^-yx 
falaho-yi Sn dor datx-i lagad’kii-i kavidak p^-mai-i {amdnayi 
ghaddir* u rS^^-imakkSr** shudandy u ba-ftadif-i furi^Jitan u 
mUian girifidr* u dor ma'ra4'* tafri^ u havir** mu'arra^-i 
ityuf-i Sidar*** sAudandu dar kijSi-i turib mutavari mindofid... 
Hdhb u ia^yir*~rd va'^u tadkiJr** danandi tahamti^ u aamimat-ri 
faramat u skakamat nim ^kunand u jaidn u kkaff-i t^kCri-rd fa^l 
u kuner-i lamdm** skutdsands haryak a{ <dniu dor 
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akl-ijuiuq** amiri* goikta a har ma{durl* t&utSrl* * u har muiawirl 
W{W* u koT mudahUrl dakUi** u bar musri/i* mutkrifi** u bar 
tkaifini* nS'ii^i Jivinl** . . , dar ckunin {amdnf kt fakf‘sJ/~i 
muruwet * ufituwat * * baskaJ a rS{-i bd{ar4 4aldhu • ujakdlat • •, 
akky&r* mumtakm* u kkvir** u athrar*** mumakkan** u dor 
kdr****i karlm*-i fdrfU* lifta-yi* dim-i* mihnct* w fSim**-! 
jdhil**yafta-yi** kdm-i** n^niai**! kar ufJtff* ki-iddi** u bar 
fddl*** mardddli kar tuitlH* U-nofibi** u bar Aa/f&*** na dar 
^u4kl, u bar diii-yi fariH-i * ddkiya-yf * u Aar mu^addubf rakht~i * * 
(tdditka^yi ** u bar 'd^'Ui * atb-i 'aqilayl * u bar kimili * * muhtald 
ba-niiUa^l** u kar kar dkatllt ba^i^firdr* u bar 

bS’tanyi^l** dar dast-i kar firCMfya-ytgiriftdr.** . . . 

It is quite impossible in translation to reproduce even tlic 
faintest semblance of tlic Intricate word-play of tlic original, tlie 
meaning of which, with its endless repetitions, cun be summed up 
briefly: 'Thanks to the countless vicissitudes uf fate* char 
treacherous heaven has wrou^n of late** tlic learned man* is 
now despised*, the cliarUian** most highly priced**, tlic 
virtuous* is oppressed*, the vicious** ciierisltct! and caressed**, 
etc.’ 

Juvaini was a most accomplished exponent of the prtxcd art 
of verbal arabesque, at a time wlien tliat an hod reached its full 
maturity. A less ambitious style was affected by his elder contem¬ 
porary AbQ ’Umar MinhSj al-Din ibn Siruj al-Din jQx|Sm, auihtir 
of the T<*kafdi‘l JVdfiri which is our most important source-book 
for the early history of Muslim India. Jflzfani's father had been 
appointed advocate-general to the forces by Mu^iammad GhQr! 
in ii8d, and so the son grew up in the entourage of a powerful 
Afghan court. But Sirij al-Dfn was murdered on an embassy to 
Baghdad; and presently hCnhij al-Din, wlio aspired to become 
a ^olar, fled from the Mongols into India. Sultan fltutmUh 
promoted him ‘law-ofBccr, and director of the preaching, and of 
all religious, moral and judicial af&irs,’ a surely onerous but 
well-paid post which be held from laji to 1238. Dynastic 
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squabbles following tlic death of this famom ruler compelled 
jQz}ln! to run to Bengal, but the accession of Na?iral-Din MahmQd 
in 1246 ensured tlte safety of Delhi and restored and even aug> 
mented jQvtjinrs fortunes. In gratitude he named hit universal 
history, completed in 121S0, the after his new 

patron. 

The Tahahdt-i Ndsirl b held in high esteem both ht India and 
Europe,* wrote John Duwson in ‘Fiii^ua and otlicrs refer 
to it as an excellent work of high auilKiriiy; Anquctil du Perron 
calls it a ’‘prexTiiUs work," and Hlphinstonc mentions it os si work 
of (he higlK-si cctcbiiiy. Stc>var( in his I lisiory of Bengal follows 
it very closely, sind considers it "a very valuable book." Htcsc 
encomiums arc not diugeihcr undcservedi it is written In a plain, 
unaflcctcd style, and tlic language is considered very correct. The 
author but rarely indulges in hi^)>flown eulogy, but narrates his 
facts in a plain, stniiglitforward manner, which induces a 
confidence in tltc uncerity of his statements, and tlte accuracy 
of hb knowledge. lie appears to have been industrious in collect* 
ing information from trustworthy persons, and he often mentions 
his authority for tltc facts he records. Still he is very meagre in 
his details, and Mr. Moriey justly observes, "many portions of 
the history arc too concise to be of much use." He is also partlcu* 
iariy disappointing occasionally In the brevity with which he 
records impoitant matters about which he mi^t have obtained 
full information, such, for instance, as the irruption of the 
*‘in(idck of Changiz KJiin*' into Bengal.' The Indian sections of 
this massive history in twenty-three books were edited lot^ ago 
by W. Nassau Lees and translated by H. Raverty; fri^maits of 
u still earlier version made by an anonymous munshi and revised 
by Dowson ore printed in the second volume of The H'uwy of 
India as Told by iu ow/i Iliitorians, from which the following 
illustration u taken. 


‘Sultin Zahiru-d daula wa Nasiru-l Millat Raziu-d din Ibrihim, 
son of Mas’dd, was a great king—wise, just, good. God-fearing, 
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and kind, a patron of letters, a supporter of rcligUm, and a pious 
man. Wlien Fomikli-zid became king, Ibnihfm was taken out of 
the fort of Barghand, and brought to that of Nai, and on the death 
of Farrukli'Zid all men concurred in recognising his succession. 
An ofTicer named Hasan went to wait upon him, and with the 
approbation of tJte people of tlK’ kingdom he wj> hniuglit nut 
from titc fort, and on Monday lie auspiciously ascendisl tlu* 
throne. ’I'hc ncxi day he spent in mourning lor his Im- hroiluT, 
and paid n visit to his inmh, and to the tnmhs of his aiRX’stors. 
All the nobles and great tnen walked on fcKii in uiU'iidaniv upon 
him. He bestowed no favours upon any one, ami iHstce appn'hcn- 
sions about his rule took possession of the heaiis of the (K-opIe. 
When the intelligence of hb accession readied Diud, ilKr.'saljiiki, 
he sent some nobles into Kliurjsin, and made peace with him. 
After the death of D&dd, hb son, Alp AKiatt, confirmed this 
treaty of peace. Ibiihim strengthened himself ht tlic possession 
of his ancestors; the disorders wliidi had arisen in ilie country 
from the late extraordinary events he iccdhcd, and the Mulmtiidf 
kingdom began once again to flourish. Ruined places were built 
afresh, and several fortifled places and towns were founded, as 
Khaitibid, Imanilbid, and other places. Many wonders and 
marvels appeared in his reign, and Oiiid, tlie Saljukf, died, who 
in havoc, war, slaughter, and conquest, passed like a flasl) of 
li^tning. Ibrihfm was bom ae Hii^t, in the year of tl>c cun<(ucst 
of Gurgin, 434 h. (a.d. 1033). He had thirty-six sons and fl>r(y 
daughters. All the daughters he married to illustrious nobles or 
learned men of repute. One of these princesses was ancestress 
in the third degree of Minhij Siiij. The cause of the emigration 
of the author's ancestors from Jdz|in, was that Imam 'Abdu-I 
Khilik, who is buried at Tihiiibiid, in Ghazni, saw in a dream 
while be lived in Jtiz/in, an angel who told him to rise, go to 
Ghaztd, and take a wife. Upon his awaking it struck him tliat 
ihb might be some work of the devil, but as he dreamed the 
same thing three times successively, lie acted in compliance with 
hb dream, and came to Gliaznl. There he married one of the 
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dau^iiers of Ibnilifm, and by that princess he had a son nanaed 
Ibriliin). Tliis IbriJiim was father of Maulini Minhiju-d din 
'Usman, wlto was fatlicr of Mauliru Siriju'd dfn, the wooder of 
lift time, and iatlicr of Minbiju'-s Sitdj. Sultin Ibrdhfm reigned 
happily for fony-iwo years, and died in rite year 49a h. (a.d. 1098), 
at the age of sixty.' 

It must have been regreued by many students of Indian history 
ilui JflKjUnrs economy of speecli, on inheriianec from the older 
sclKMtl of Persian wriiii^ riioultl not liave been maintained by 
(he brer unnalisti nf Muslim India. But tlic future belonged rather 
to tlir 'diplomatic' verbiage of Nasaviand Juvabi. J(h|SnJ, though 
living tlirougli and a victim of the Mongol invasions, had written 
Ills history of ilic world almoM wiiliout reference to the coiv* 
querors, whose story occupies only the last section of hh last 
book, ittvaini Itnd pinpoint a rather difiercni focus of mietesi 
when lie took as bis fint subjea the ancestors of Chingiz KhSn. 
Wlicn Rashid al-Din Fa^l AllSl) came to compose hb universal 
hbtory, lie assigned his first volume to 'the Turkish artd Mongol 
tribes ihcir divirions, genealogy and legends.’ Thb was ind^ 
natural; bum in HamadhUn about 1147, Rashid al-Din ‘began 
Ids career in tbo reign of the Mongol ruler Abig^u Khan (i zd5-8a) 
as a practising physician.' So writes E. Berthels, who adds: ‘But 
as in addition to a remarkable know'Iedgc of medicine lie was 
art exceedingly talented and far^eeing stattsman, be rose under 
Chazsln Kb^ (1295-1304) from hb earlier position to the rank 
of a faJr (and also court historian) which was given him after 
the execution of $adr-i Djihan $adr al>Dln Zandjlnl (May 4,1298). 
In 1303 he accompanied his sovereign in thb capacity on a cam¬ 
paign against Syria. Under OldjiiiQ (1304-id) Rashid attained 
the zenith of hb career.’ The death of hb Mongol master was 
immediately followed by intrigue and disaster; Rashid al-I^ was 
accused by hb political enemies of bavir^ poisoned Oij&itu; he 
was of course found guilty (with or witbwe the extraction of a 
'c-onfession'), and execuc^ on July 18, 1318. Hb body was 
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exposed and imulted betbre being given a Muslim burial; even 
dim bis bones were not allowed to rest, for in 1399 TimOr's mad 
son Miiin^SlUih ordered tliem to be dug up and reinuTred among 
die Jews. 

It was in nod that Rastiid al-Din completed and prcNcntcd 
to Gljiiiiu ilk' first volume of his JSmV at-iawarilch’, tlw rest of 
bis gigantic task occupied him a furtltcr five years, ''nic most 
remarkable li-aiiire of this great work is the eonsetetiiiouMK'sx 
with wblcli Raslild went to work and endcavoun-d to futd the 
best and most reliable sources. Ahbou^i ilic Mongol clinmivlcs, 
lltc celebrated Man dSpiSr^ could hardly be aca-ssible to him as 
a Persian, lie obtained the necessary &cts from dirin ilinmgb his 
friend PQl5d*onk-sunk and partly from Chibuin hiiiiM'lf who Itad 
a remarkable knowledge of Ids people's history, 'riw information 
about India was fumisbed him by an Indian hhikshu, ahtiut Qiina 
by two Chinese scltolars. lltc many-sidedness of Rashid al-l>in*s 
learning is simply astounding in a medieval scholar of tlic time. 
He knows of die struggles between Pope and Emperor, even 
knows that Scotland pays tribute to England and that iltcrc arc 
no snakes in Ireland.' Bcrthels* estimate of ilie value of this 
stupendous book is not exaggerated; it is a suflidcnt tribute to 
Rashid al-Din’s erudition tliac to this day no sdiolar lias come 
forward with die wide variety of equipment necessary lu attempt 
a satisfactory edition of his whole writings. 

Rashid al-Dtn's theory of historiography is set forth in the 
seaion on die Jews. ‘The essential condition for a historian is 
that lie should write iltc history of each people according to their 
own claims and should express no opinion of his own concerning 
tliem, either in exaggeration or palliation. Wlicdicr Uicy he true 
or false he must set them down exactly In accordance with the 
intention and claim of each people, so diat responsibility for 
exaggeration or palliation, for truth or falsehood, may rest upon 
tbnr intentions and not upon the historian. This theory is repeated 
here so that if anything be found incomprebcnsibic or unaccount¬ 
able, the humble historian be not taken to task therefor, nor have 
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the tongue of blame lengthened against him, but rather his 
intention shall be held blameless by reason of these principles; 
if it please God Almi^ty.’ The version ^ven u that by Professor 
R. Levy, who observes that Rashid al-Din’s story of the Crearioo 
is based upon a Midrasliic account ratlier than the Book of Genesis. 

'TItc first things wliich God Almigluy created were tive heavens 
and the earths and what exists between tlK two, such as die 
lieavcnly hosts and the armies of the canhs—this, speaking 
generally. Tlic details arc, (hat on Sunday li^ii and darkness and 
the four elements came into existence; light became particular 
10 die iicavcns and darkness lo die finite world. On that day 
also tlnK was divided into night and day, and the holy angels and 
spiritual bangs were created. On Monday the elements were 
composed, temperament was revealed, and licH was created. On 
Tuc^ay vegeiabic growths in all didr various states were 
created, namely ground herbage, grass, and trees. Abo heaven 
was created on dtat day, after God liad at dawn gathered all the 
waters into one place and called tlicm “sea.” Abo he drove some 
of tl)C waters into river courses, so tliat the surface of the earth 
appeared and parts of it were dried and became capable of cultiva* 
tion. On Wednesday be created the sun, moon, and other heavenly 
bodies, and endow^ them with light. And he made the sun the 
agent of day and the conqueror of darkness, and the moon the 
agent of night. To cacli of them be gave special qualities of 
dificTcnt kinds In the physical world. On Thurs^y be created two 
families in the animal world—birds and fishes; that is, the animals 
of die air and of the water such as fowl, fisli, and so forth. On 
Friday, at the first hour he created all animals that exist on the 
sur&ce of land, at the second hour he created Adam, upon whom 
be peace, the human being perfea in form and in essence, dbiin- 
gdsbed from the rest in bu creation and his quality, wise, 
understanding, righmous, reasonable, having the power of deep 
thought and of administration and able to conceive the true values 
of beings by means of divine inspiration. At that hour too a great 
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bird from heaven and settled on die shore of the sea 

and cried out: *‘0 ye birds and fishes, be warned, for God hath 
now with his own might created upon this earth an anintal strange 
and wonderful, Iiaving majesty and grandeur. Hu hath set upon 
him the name 'man' and hath planted in him overwhelming power 
wbeieby he may bring down fowl from rite air or bring up fish 
from the deptli of die sea, by command of God, Mom iligh. 
Also Ite hath put his blessing upon his childri'n, <ilTspritig and 
kindred, and In the wimle race of diem wltosc name i> 'man' Ik* 
hath established dK power to propagate and fp^vraiu, by lu\ own 
command, may lie be ^i;grand»ed and exalted, iImi their childixti 
may be many and without number and their existence may Ik* 
the cause of the endurance and coniiniuiion of the world’s 
prosperity”.’ 

Rashid al-Dtn's description of die Britislt Isles occurs in the 
third chapter of the second section of bis work, 'On ihc history of 
the Franks and what b known of tlic land of the Franks, its seas 
and islands.’ The geographical situation is defined with reference 
to Portugal, between wliose Key and the Roy of Spain war breaks 
out from time to time. ‘Opposite dtis land, in the midst of the 
Ocean, are two blinds. One b IbamiyS (Ireland), and one of 
the properties of the soil of chat land b that pobonous reptiles 
die there. In tliat land abo mice do not propagate. 'Hie men there 
are long-lived, ced-complexioned, tall, strong-bodied and brave. 
There a spring of water flows such that if a piece of wood is 
placed in it, after a week its surface turns into stone, 'fhe name 
of the larger bland b Angfaur (En^and), wlicre are mountains 
having many special properties and innumerable minerals, sucli 
as gold, silver, copper, tin and iron, besides all manner of fruits. 
One of the marvels of that land b a tree that produces bird-fruit. 
Ac the time of flowering a sort of bag like an apple comes out 
containing the shape of a bird. When this gets br^ it comes to 
life and hops out. Tliey look after this and feed it with grain, 
until it grows to the size of a duck. The meat of the inhabitants 
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of titat bnd consists for the most part of that bird. They report 
that there is a difletcnce of opinion among the Chriscuina, who 
during thdr fasts do not eat any Hving thing, wlietlicr to eat this 
bird; some consider iliat it belongs to die vegetable kingdom 
because it is die fruit of a tree, while others hold it to be animal 
since it bleeds. In both of the islands arc sheep of whose fleece 
excellent broadcktth and very fine scarlet are prt^uccd. The name 
of die king of both islands is SuqQ|I^dtya (Scotland 1 ), and they 
pay tribute i<> die Rcy of An^ar.' It is imercsiing to (Ind die 
old tq^md of die bomaclc-goasc turning up here; it reappears 
in the getigraphy of I.Iamd Allah Mustaufl, who was wridng a 
quarter of a utitury bicr. Rashtd al-Din Im much information 
about flic mign of William of Hdbnd, Holy Roman Emperor. 

'History of Gulmus Ciesar. He was prince of Hulandiya, and 
tltcy elected him and enthroned him as Caesar. In his re^ 
L&duvlkiis (Louis) who was Rey da Forans (roi de France) went 
10 Egypt with a complete army and bundled an attack; be seiied 
Damictta, and buried himsdf with preparing the conquest of 
Egypt llie Sul} 3 n of Egypt came and defeated him, and he 
b^tne capuve in the hands ^ a prince called ManCirid (Manfred). 
He ransomed liimsdf with mudi money, and the Sul(Sn sent 
Manfarid to recapture the island of Sicily. The Pope of the time 
sent die Key dS Farans to kill Manfarid and to recover Sicily. 
In those days the Moi^ol army marched into Majaristin (Hun* 
gary) and PulQniya (Poland) by way of die QipebSq steppes, 
killing many people and plund^ng. In that land su<^ famine 
and hardship beldl that men ate the flesh of children. Almighty 
C^od liad compassion on them, and something like flour rained 
out of heaven of wliicb they baked bread, so that it became tbeir 
food. In that reign a mountain was split open and moved to 
another place, burying five thousand men. In tbe reign of the 
Rey di Farans a Jew in Toledo made a garden. A stone appeared 
having no fissure; they broke it open, and inride found a book 
with pages of wood inscribed in Hebrew, Greek and Latin. Its 
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RTords were like die Psalms, and there vas wriitcii in ii among 
other iblngi: ‘Tliis book come to liglii in tltc rvign of ihc 
Rcy da Farans,*’ and **1*110 Mcssiali, the Son of Cod, shall be b«>m 
of (lie Virgin Maty to save men from lldl, and lie shall be 
lonurcd at the hands of God's worst creatures.” ’flic Je»- diowcd 
tlic book to tite people, and himsdf tun>ed Cliristian with all his 
household. After tltat Lu(uv!kus the Rcy du Farans sei oui for 
Syria widi an inliniic and innuoKTablc army, bui when he 
naiclicd Tunis lie was defcaced and ubUged lo {ny inliute; and 
he Itad inv^ned from ilic muliitixfv of lih army titai lie would 
adze all ilic lands of Isbm atKl overthrow die Musliiiiv. lie died 
suddenly. Tlie length of hh (sc. William's) reign as was 

10 years, ii montlu and i8 days.’ 

*rbc concluding entry in Rashid al-Dhi's skctdi of EuiruiKmn 
history is dated 705 (1305-d), and names BanafikiOs i>t"raraf}s 
(Benedict XI of Tr^ise) as the reigning Pope: actually Iw had 
just been succeeded by Clement V. S^n years later Rashid 
al*Dtn presented to OljAitQ the man bom to write a continuation 
of Juvainl. *Abd AUSli ibn FadI Allili of Slilrite, licticr known 
as VB$$Sf (sliort for Vaff 3 f-i (ladrac, ‘Panq^yrist of tire Presence*), 
had been a tax<ollector before turning author of tlic 7 *i^{yor a/- 
a survey of Persian history from 1257 to 1318. Va^^f 
may have owed his advancement to Raslild al-Dln, a wriicr of 
small rhetorical pretensiona, but Iw modelled hts style on JuvainI 
at lib most intricate and verbose, C. Rieu remarks of his work 
that it 'contains an audicntic contemporary record of an imporiont 
period, bui its undoubted vahre is in some dq;rce dimintriicd by 
the want of method in its arrangement, and still more by the 
highly artifidal character and tedious redundance of its style. It 
was unfortunately set up as a model, and has exereised a biuicful 
influence on the later historical compositions in Perria.’ £. G. 
Browne, who quotes this comment with undisguised approval, 
adds that ‘we could forgive the author more readily if his book 
were less valuable as an original authority on the period of which 
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it treats but in fact It is as important as it is unreadable.’ R. Levy 
lias instituted a telling comparison between Rashid al-Din’s 
account of the bfongol capture of Baghdad and Vaffif’s treatment 
of the same ev'cnt. Raslild abDln writes: 

‘On tlic ptl) of Zd ’! Hij]a in tlie year 655 ... having crossed 
the 'Hgris they came to tltc edge of tlte canal S()n}ak Niiysin 
begged Manjii fur the command of tlte advanced uoops that were 
to tipcraic to the west of Uaglidad, and when permission was 
given lie nmrckxl away and rcodicd I.Iurmat. Mujuhidu 1 Din 
Duwutd&r, wIki was hi csmiinand of the Caliph’s army, and Ibn 
Kai/ had encamped between Ya’^biya and Bdjisra. When they 
heard iluu the Mongols liod readied the west bank titcy crossed 
the Tigris. .. and joined battle widt ihe Mongol army.... In 
tlui district [of Dujayl] dietc was a great sliect of water. The 
Mongols cut the dykes surrounding it so that tlte whole of the 
nc4ir forces of die Baghdad army were ovendtelmed by the water. 
Bu(d Tlmdr at sunrise on 'fliunday, the lodi of Mulpamm, 
attacked Dawdtdir and Ibn Kara and victoriously put the Baghdad 
army to llighi.’ 

Va^faf's venion of these historic happenings is as follows. 

‘'llicy tliat examine die records of the inddenis of ail ages and 
they tliac arc acquainted with die contents of the p^es of events, 
the unvcilcrs of the countenance of the virgins of novdty, and 
ilicy tliat sliow fordi (he changes of the months and centuries 
(may Alldi encompass diem all in Itis wide mercyl) have testi/ied 
thus: The City of Peace in the time of die ‘Abbistd Caliphs was 
ever guarded from the hardships and ills of fortune in tk sane* 
tuary of safety and security. It was the envy of all the emperors 
of the world, and its palaces and mansions shared secrets with 
the aether of the skies. Its surrounding districts and adjacent lands 
were equal with the Garden of Blessings in pleasantness and 
fieshncss. In its air and in its open spaces the bird of secuiiiy 
r 
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and peace wai for ever flying, and in it were blessings and delights 
of every kind, comforts and luxuries of every >-atiety, so that 
die mind in wonderment is incapable of entimeraring ihem. 

Xliizr’s diaugiit is Baghdad's water, 

Muses' Arc is ilicrc at Baghdad, 

Egypt's capital naught becomes, 

Wlien Bi^hdad'i printc enoitmtm it. 

In sciiools and collcgcii ore Ailed with dutinpiun.s cif the ninv 
learning. In those days discord went with tied liands and liniken 
feet. masters of tite various enfts and arts, in the greatness 
of tbdr skill, were such that they could limn sparks of Arc upon 
running water, and in iu zeal for true pcinraiturc the pen of 
slander broke from shame when it touclicd water....' 

But only a German could do full justice to Va^f’s turjpdity, 
and Joseph von Hammer’s specimen publislicd in 1818 is a 
masterpiece of cunning emulation. 

'Nachdem der LSnder erobemde Padisdiali Ilulaguclian die 
Geachifte Bagdad's, Mossul’s und Diariieklr's dutch den cathe> 
goriseben Ausspru^ des Sdiwertes entschkden, diesc Distriete 
gereinigt und die GrSnzen rotnanischer Landc mit Susserstem 
Desireben und kaiscrlidicn Muthc bewahn hattc— 

Mil Rath und Scliwert umfasst und sdiQact Er das Laivd, 
Umfassertde und Schirmertcehn in Gotics Hand— 

nachdem cr alles Land und jeden Rand furchtbaren WSchtern 
und strei^en Richtem ilbergeben, jedes Schloss mit Truppen 
besetzt, und sich endlich von diesem Geschlft geletzt hactc, siellte 
der Mewlana der Genauforschenden, der Sultan der Wahrdt* 
Besummenden, der Heifer des Volkes und des Glaubcns, Moham¬ 
med von Tus (Gon woli' ihn erhdhen von Gnaden zu Gnaden, 
und are Tage da Gerichts seine Recfaenschaft erledigen in Gnaden) 
dem Herrseberthrone (es stehen trie der Pol die Siulen desselben 
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hocli) untcriliSnigst vor, dass «‘enn die gcheimnisskundige 
lldianbclic Gesinnung ftir gui bcfiind^ so wolic cr zur £meu> 
cning astronomischcr Gcsctzc und Bcrichtigut^ voriger Bcobach- 
lungen cine Stcrn^^'a^c crnditcn, und Tafcln vetfcrtigen, dem 
voHienclicndci) duccliprufcndcn Sdiatfslnn Seiner Ilciuiniscbcn 
Majcsliii die kitnsiigcn Viwfdllc dcr Monailip und Jahre und 
allgcmcinc und insboondciv Umwandlungcn unAigen, durcit 
das Auf/x-klK'n (Ut Ofnstdlannncn und dvr lunchcilung der 
AufgSngu dii* Wcndiuigim dcr Jalirc von cinaiulcr untcrsdiciden, 
und nacli gcncitninencr liinsidu dcr Cardina![ninac, weicbe im 
Verli^inissc dcr gruuen, miitlcrcn und klvincn Gabcn sidicn, 
itach Jirrarsdiutig dcs gnisicn I lausot, dc% I Imvn, dcs Adds, der 
Drcycckc» dcr (rrdn?^ und Unicn, und allcr Phneten, dem 
Padisdiali die DcschafTcnhcli seines Lebens und Scclenzusiandcs, 
die Lflge und Daucr des Retells, die Fonpflatuuir^ dcs Scammes 
und Gcschlcchtcs, walidiaft ctCiTnen/ 


SEVEN 


Medieval Persian Fiction 


T hu dbctmion of die origins of tiiai tanKnrs ctdlvciidn of 
talcs known as the Anhten Nigku lias been in {>nlgn^s 
now for a century and a half, and much homed literature 
on the subject lias accumulated during liiat time. ’IIuh is not the 
place to enter upon a consideration of that great topic, and the 
reader interested to have a concise and autboritaiivc suminaiy 
of the present state of knowledge and specubtion is recommended 
to peruse theardde ‘Alf Layb wa-Layla’ contributed by Professor 
Enno Licunann to the new edition (Ease, tf, Lddcn and London, 
ip5d) of The EneyclopaeJia of hlam. The Nigku arc mentioned 
here simply because it is impossible to appreciate the function 
and scope of fiction In m^ieval Persian literature widtout 
bearing in mind the Persian source of many t>f ilic storks put 
into the mouth of the beautiful Schehcrezadc. In Uiis cluipicr 
three works of fiction will be described that belong mote or (css 
dosdy to the Arabian N:ghu genre, and acquired literary fi>rm 
in approximately the same era. It should however be remembered 
diat many hundreds of the stories occurring not only in ilic 
3elf-confi»sed collecuons of anecdotes—of whidi ilic most 
comprehensive is Muhammad ‘AufTs Jawim^ 
also in the works of many epic and didactic poets have been 
fished out of the same aboundii^ ocean. 

The Sindhii-namoy the hero of which has nothing but his name 
in common with Sindbad the Sailor, has attracted the attention 
of scholars rince the early yean of the eighteenth century, when 
Pdtis de la Croix brought this cycle of stories to the notice of 
a public whose oiriosity had so btely and powerfully been stirred 
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by Gallond’s Milk a Unt Nuiu. In 1884 W. H. Clouston, that 
talented vulfiaruateur of orieniaJn, published a version of The 
Book of SindiimL B. Carra de Vaux, who noted that die historian 
al'Mas'Qdi, writing in 947, had mentioned the *Boc^ of Sindibid* 
in die same context as tlic ‘Thousand Nights/ summarized the 
framework of die cullcaion as follows: ‘A king entrusts die 
education uf liis son to the sage SindibSd. *11)0 prince is ordered 
by his tutor to ktx'p silence for seven days; during this time he 
is calumniatfc'd by Uk favourite queen and the king is on dre ptnnt 
of putting Ittnt to death. Seven viraers, by each telling one or 
two stories succeed in postponing his execution and on ilte eighth 
day die prince, who lias recovered die use of his speech, is proved 
innoevnu' 'I'hc family resemblance to die Nights is obvious. 

In 1949 Ahmed Aie^ published die Persian text of tlic Sins&id- 
nama compiled by Muhammad ibn *A 1 I ibn al-Hasan Samarqand! 
called litis book was written in 1160-1 and dedicate to 

Qilij Tamgliuj KhSqin Rukn n]>Din Mas'Od, who was ruler of 
Samarqand from i to 1178. Early in hJs work after the usual 
nattering preliminaries, ^hlri gives us an account of the trans- 
misMon uf the story. ‘It must be realized dui this book was 
originally in PalilavJ. Down to the time of the mighty, learned and 
just prince Nufir al-Din AbQ Mu^mmad NQh ihn ManfQr the 
Silmanid—may God illumine his proof—no person had trarulatcd 
it. I'hc just prince NQ(;i ibn Mon^Qr commanded Master 'Amid 
Abu 'I'Fawuris Faniiriizl to translate it into Persian, to remove the 
inconsistency and confusitm whiclt had found dicir way into it, 
and to amend and correct it. In the year 339 (950-1) Master 
‘Amid Abu ‘ 1 -Faw 8 ris undertook the task and applied his mind 
to it, and rendered this book into the Durri idiom. But the style 
was very pour, being barren of ornament and void of decoration. 
Though there was ample room for rhetoric and abundant scope 
for artful elegance, no tire woman had adorned this bride, none 
had driven the ste^ of expresriveness into the field of eloquence, 
none Itad fashioned a garment and furnished jewels for these 
maiden words of virgin wisdom, so that it was near to being 
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completely d&ccd from the pages of tite days and altogether 
obliterated from the margins of time.’ 

Of ‘Amid FanlrazTs ‘Durri’ version, made for tivc SHmanid 
I (^hiri slipped in calling his failtcr Man$0r, the father of 
Nal.1 II, instead of Na$r), noiliing lus survived. ‘Hiough ^h!ri 
doa not mention tlic fact, of wliidi he may well lusv been igivurant, 
die SaljOq poet Azraql, who prubabiy died beliire 1072, made a 
riiymcd paraphrase uf the Siiui^dJ-^ama whivli has c(|uully 
pcrislicd. l^lilri's intemiun, as titc pass^re (|u(itett alK*\x' indicates, 
was 10 give ’literary’ flush to Otc bare bones ofa ulv told: in this 
Ik sucoxxlcd brilliantly, according to the ctmvcniions niliiig in 
Khurilsiui during his time, for he writes an intricaicly rhymed 
and balanced prose and frc<{uently adorns his tcisuady narrative 
with passages from the /^Inan and Persian poets—Ahmed 
Ate) has identified extracts from no fewer titan forty'Cight 
separate authors. It is not widiout interest to consider which 
poets Tahiti tfuotcs most frequently: aUMutanabbI is carily first 
with fifty-six citations, follow^ by Anvari with nineteen; ‘Umar 
Khoiyim is quoted five times, Firdausi thrice. Here is the Mory of 
the tidier, the Boy, the Cat and the Snake. 

The tljird vizier, wlio had beard stories of titc vicissuudus of 
the days and talcs of tiK wooden of tinv, said: May iIk life 
of the learned and just king continue for many years! Titc 
masters of history have so related tltai in tlic past ages and bygone 
centuries there was 1 certain man who was a soldier, and Ik liad 
a srife so beautiful, tliai she was unexampled in the loveliness 
of her form and unparalleled in tlK grace of her figure. Her 
fashioning and disposition were the frontispiece of charm, licr 
attributes and features were the exordium of iIk volume of 
elegance; the rose took its hue from the bloom of her dteck, 
the moon mounted into tlie sky from the horizon of her unrivalled 
beauty— 

A moon in the sky of lovdincss, wliose lustre 

never eclipse or obscuration dimmed. 
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Ifi? 

By diancc die became prcgnaat> and when the time for depositing 
Iter burden came, on quaiftr^ the pains of parturition she )dekled 
up her life, leaving behind her a boy of moonlike aspect and 
sunlike countenance, an orphan solitary as a solitaire. Her husband 
entered the clumber of sorrow, whm he panted with anguish 
and sighed with grief, chanting to himself these verses: 

Kate drew its Im»w contempiuously against me 
until my iRmri R’as entirely rin^cl by arrow«v, 

Ml iIbu tiicrcafier, as tlic sltafts ass-iikd me, 
iluir points wen* sluuicrcd upon oilur points. 

I leaven has aliogctlicr cur off aiTecHon frum me, 

Itcaven lta> sold its very soul to torment me; 
or (his is the first of my trial, or tlic iasc of my life, 
so tight b iltc noose into which heaven has drawn me. 

But lie bid a salve on the wound of separation from his beloved 
in tljc contemplation of his diild, saying: If It were not for the 
fact that this orplun would remain without anyone to tend and 
spend on him, and would become like a myrtle*secd crushed by 
the milUsionc of vldssitudes, I would itave preferred extinction 
to survival, death to life; I would Itave put an end to these 
iribubiions and treacheries of separation, that are biucter than 
poison and more unpabtable tlian death itsdf, and sbughcered 
my precious soul upon rlie grave of my slender-waisted darling, 
who now like a tali young cypress sleeps in the dust of the tomb, 
and like the moon is hidden in daricness. For it would seem easier 
to endure deatlt, rlian life passed in separation from chose one 
loves; tltereforc it has been said tliat lovers live but a short span, 
rince die agony of banishment and the anguish of separation 
dissolve their tender sfMrits, whereof some issue forth like water 
through the ducts of their mars, some are exhaled like vapour 
upon the breath of their sighs, and so by slow d^rees are annihi¬ 
lated. Every true Arab t^o ever became a lover, in the very 
springrime of his years and the prime of his life yielded up his 
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soul to the young cavalcade of love; as Majnun parted tVom 
Laili, Kuthaiyir passionate for 'Azza, Ml'umiq enamoured of 
‘Adhra. A certain man of the Banu Tamim iitbe was oikx* asked. 
How is it that in your tribe every man wlio falls in Itne dies? 
He replied, Because our Itcorts are tender, and tnir Honivn 
diaste. 

Wlwcvcr dies <jf low, so let him die 
no good U ilicrc in love immune lo (U-aih. 

I Jc said, WIten lovely ones rennne tlu-ir veil 
after this fasliion lovers die helurv thetn. 

Tliai man, parted from his wife, survived through the wear)' days 
and ni£^tts. He bad brought an alTcctionate nurse .ind skilliil 
midwife to cherisJi like the zephyr and nourislt like the norilmm 
breeze that nunling diild wlio was the envy of ilu* fhnwrs of 
spring. He found comfort and consolation in ilio coin|iany of 
the son for the loss of the motlicr, for “lie who is (kiiiid the 
t^i^nal is contented widi the copy." Bereft of all his hopes, 
broken-hearted at life’s btctcmess, he ever said; 

Without you, 0 my soul, I go on living; 
iiaving no siock-in-uade, f yet play merchant. 

Sliamc be upon me for wltat I am doing! Why 
do I go on living so long without yrni? 

You are not, and I am in die land of die living; 
let the truth be told, 1 am making a dear liargain. 
Without your iace there is no life; and yet 
I am contriving somehow to live, as you know how. 

Now this soldier had a cat, tliat had for many moons mode his 
sleeve its (dllow. All its life it had passed in his service, and 
established its rights both immediate and long past. Since tlte 
death of the child’s mother it had not departed a ringlc moment 
from the neighbouriiood of his cradle, watdiing over his life and 
guarding his property. Whenever the nurse was busy, it was he 
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who rocked tlic cradle. Now one day both the fatlier of the infant 
and liic nurse were absent from the house, and the cat in accordance 
with its usual custom was stretched asleep in front of the cradle. 
A black snake came out of a liole and attacked the diild. The 
anxious for the diild's safety, by natural habit faced the snake 
and sumkI to dn battle against ic Now with its daws, anon with 
its UTth it tom at ilw snake's throat and gnawed its liead and 
neck, until liie snake perislicd. 'Hie child was preserved iirom 
dangiT, wliiU’ ilic cai siveped iu fur in rite snake's blood. Wlicn 
llw lather relumed ilie cat ran fitrward lo gact him, and because 
it ftad brtniglit ktw such on advmary and averted sudi a disaster 
and ex{MiM.'tl its life to such danger, it purred and mewed and 
made a great fuss, li<»ping fur a titbit as a reward, a bone perhaps or 
a piece of ba-ad. As soon as ttic man set eyes on tlic cat and saw 
its mouth stained with blood, a great fear and terror overcame 
his iieort because of Iris extreme love and alTecdnn for the child; 
fur “diildrcn make dwir failicrs niggardly, cowardly and sorrow* 
ful." 'Hie thought struck him that the cat liad killed die drild; 
and because it is die nature of men to be liasty, suspiciotis and 
easily swayed, this idea got such a firm bold of his mind diat 
he took a stick and beat the cat on the head, bringing it low. 
Wlicn he passed from the portico to the porch, and firom the 
porch to die parlour, he saw a black snake lying there dead, its 
blood all flowing oui, while the child was safely sleeping in his 
cot. ’Hten he btet his lumds and rent his rob^ exclaiming in 
sorrow and regret (Koran 3p: 51^: 

Alas for me, 
in dat I neglected my duty to God! 

And he let flow the tears of penitence over the expanse of his 
checks from the fountain of his eyes, repining biuerly for that 
haste to which Satao had prompted hi^ and the slanderous 
suspicions in which be had indulged. He reproached himself over 
and over again, saying: What extravagance this was, that resulted 
from my hasty nature and my alEiaed and unjust soull What 
F* 
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inbumaniiy and want of compassion, that my avaricious spirit 
visited upon this animal, and that such an unpraisewonhy temper 
and excessive injustice manifested in me! 

Injustice is a (ire: despise it not when it is small, 

for many a billet of (ire has consumed a whole land. 

This was a hurtful wrong, this was a mighty injustice that iK'fcll 
this animal, and I cannot feel secure tltat no calamity will not 
descend upon me and my child in recompense for this unpraist'- 
worthy d<^. llie creature protected my diild against the Jiiack 
of the enemy, and preserved it from the malice of Hic odvurury, 
and I requit^ its actions with iniquity; and in tlte hw of humanity 
and the code of chivalry there will!:« no averting ilsc sliamc iliat 
has resulted from this precipttateness.’ 

The Si/uibdd-tidma as narrated by ^ahiri is a highly sopliistictuccl 
version of a string of simple tales. Not unlike in character, tltougii 
wi th less literary pretensions, is the Sakfa^ir^nima, also allegedly 
based on a Pahlavi source, of which the oldest extant venion 
was made early in the thirteenth century by Slums aUDtn 
Muhammad DaqS'iqi of Marv who is in addition credited with 
a SinJkid-ndma. 'llie story is briefly told,' in the words of 
J. Horowia. The son of Kng AaSdbakht is abandoned by his 
parents on their flight, soon after his btnh, and brouglit up by 
robbers and with them ultimately taken prisoner by the king. 
The latter, bring pleased with him, takes him, under tlie name of 
Bakbtiylr, into his service. Wlten he has attained a high position, 
the jealousy of the viziers is aroused, who, taking advantage of 
an aeddent, cause him to lose the king’s favour and he and tltc 
queen are tlirown into prison. To save herself the queen declares 
that Bakbtiyir has tri^ to seduce her. For ten days, the ten 
viziers, one alter the other, try to persuade the king to condemn 
Bakbtiyir to death; the latter however always manages to have 
the execution put oiF by telling a story suiting his predicament. 
When Anally on the eleventh day the execution is definitely to 
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take pbee, die robber captain, who brou^t him up, appean and 
proves to the king titac i^khtiySr is his son. The viziers are there* 
upon executed while Bakhtiyir becomes king in place of his 
fattier, who abdicates in his favour.’ Versions of the tale are also 
found in Arabic (as in the Breslau edition of the Artbian A 7 gAr«), 
Uigur, Malay and Fdlihi. 

It was Sir William Ouscicy who introduced Jiokktiyufn&ma 
to Kunipu wlicn in 1801 lie puhlislicd "I’lic Baklityar Kameh, 
or Story of Prince BaUnyar and die Ten Viziers; a Series of 
Persian Talcs.' In his ’Advcriiscment' he wrote: ‘Whatever 
opinion may be ftirnKtl i»r iliusc I'alcs by tlic European Reader, 
it appears that they arc popular favourites among the Asiaticks, 
from the number of copies which luve been transcribed: Besides 
three in my own possession, I have seen five or six in the collec¬ 
tions of various friends. From all diese manuscripts (as this work 
is cliiefly designed for the use of those who be^n to study the 
Persian language) I selected that «diich seemed written in the 
most pure and simple style; for several copies, in passing through 
the hwds of ignoconr or conceited transcribers, have suffered a 
considcnblc depravation of titc original text; and one, in pardcu* 
lar, is so disguised by the alterations, and augmented by tlic 
additions of some Indian Moonshec, tliat it appears almost a 
different work. 'Ilicse additions, however, are only turgid 
ampliAcarions and florid exuberandes, according to the modem 
corrupt style of Hindoostan, which dtsdnguisbes the compositions 
of that country from the citaste and classical productions of 
IRAN.' In addition to the Persian text, printed in the old Dutch 
types at Wilson & Co.‘8 Oriental Press in Wild Court, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, Sir William Ousdey provided a plain version. This 
Work is so easy, that it has not seemed necessary to augment 
its bulk by notes: nor, although the translation trill be found 
sufficiently literal, have I retained those idioms which would be 
not only uncouth, but perhaps untntelli^ble in English.’ 

In die spring of 1854 Edward FitzGerald, newly embarked 
upon his exciting exploration Persian, wrote from Bath to his 
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young teacher Edward Cowdl: ‘I was at Bristol last week & 
bought for 96 Ouseiey’s Bakh^r Namth —a legible type & a free 
TiaEnsIation —1 dare say a stu^d Book enough.' Tlic poet's hasty 
verdict lias not been entirely endotsed by s^olars, wlio however 
have not tended to exaggerate the value and importance of the 
book. A French version by Baron Lescailier was publislied at 
Paris in iSos; G. Knots larincd the legend in 1807; W. A. 
Ctouston republished Ousclcy in 1883; R. Basset pnidtH-ed a new 
French translation in 1893; in 1916 £. BcrtlKls bnjugtii out a 
new edition of the Persian original at Leningrad in which Itc 
ofTered the conjecture diat tltc Bakkteyir'nSma as now extani is 
an abridgment of DaqS’iqi, his text having been shorn of inucli 
of its literary excrescences. Bcrtbels’ text Is ctHiMcienibly more 
austere than that of Ouscley, but this dues not mean iluit Ousclcy 
is closer to Daqa’icp; on the conttury, his recension dcsqiiic all 
his reluctance reflects the aedvides of the later Indian cmbcitislicrs, 
whose ornament is die vapid and tawdry commonplace of deca¬ 
dence. The relationship between the two editions may be glimpsed 
by comparing the opening paragraph of Ouscle/s transkiion 
with a literal interpretation of Bertfacls' corresponding text. 
Ouseley oflers: 

Tlius it is recorded by the authors of remarkable lUstorics, 
and the norracots of deli^tful tales, that there was once in tlic 
country of Seiestan a certain kit^, possessing a crown and a 
throne, whose name was AfaSaiJn; and he had a vizier entitled 
Sipeksakr, a person of su^ bravery and skill that die moon 
concealed herself among the clouds Irom fear of his scymiiar. 
This vizier had a daughter endowed with such exquisite beauty 
that the rose of the garden and the moon of the heavenly spheres 
were confounded at the superior lustre of her cheeks. Slp^isaiar 
loved this daughter with excessive fondness, so that he could 
scaredy exist an hour without her. Having gone on an expedition 
to inspect die state of the country, it happened that he found 
himself under a necessity of passing some time from home. He 
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immedcatcly dispatclicd confidential persons with orders to bring 
liis daughter to him from the captal. Tlicse persons, liaving 
arrived at the vuucr’s palace, paid dteir obeisance to the damsel, 
wlio ordered her attendants to prepare for the journey to her 
fjtlicr. The lu»rkcs were instantly caparisoned, a^ a litter pro¬ 
vided wicli magniiiccnce suitable to a princely tnvellcr. TIm 
damsd, seated in this, coroincnccd licr journey, and went forth 
from ilie city.’ 

IkrdieU' text gives tJw following:— 

‘'I'licy have related that tkTc was a king in tlic kingdom of 
Persia, master of a crown, a throne anrl a banner, whose name was 
AxSdbakhi. lie had len viaiers and a commandcr-tn-chicf 
{upahtilar). 'I1ic latter had a beautiful dauginer, and every day 
until he had played ilic backgammon of companionsliip with Iter 
lie did not place himself ai tlic disposal of any other person. By 
dtance one day he went out to inspect his province, to inform 
himself of ilic condition of the weak. Wlien Itc had passed some 
time in iliosc rej^ons, a yearning for liis daughter tugged at die 
collar of his heart and lie sent a trusty subordinate to bring his 
daughter to him, so tliat be might pass some days widi iiis daugh¬ 
ter’s beauty. When tlic messenger reached the city, he gave an 
account of die father's desire to the daughter, and the daughter 
was also longing to sec her father; slie therefore ordered her 
servants to nuke all preparations for the journey. Tlicy brought 
a litter to die door of the palace and seated the daugltter in the 
litter, and coming out of die city in perfect order they set forth 
on dK road.' 

Whether die modem reader will concur with FitzGerald's 
diagnosis of die Bakht^r-nama can best be determined by 
ofl^ng to reprint in toto one of the Prince’s tales as translated 
by Ouseley. 

It U related that Abyssinia was once governed by a certain 
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monarch) whose aimia were very numcrot2^ and his treasuries 
well filled; but not having any enemy to engage litm in war, he 
neglected his troops, and withheld their pay, so ilut iltcy a-cre 
reduced to great distress, and began to murmur, and at la^i made 
(heir compUnts to the vizier. He, pitying tlkrir siiuaiinn, pro¬ 
mised that he would take measures for their rcliel', and dvalrcd 
them to be patient for a little while. He then considered \tiiliin 
lUmsclf what steps he should cake; and at length, kiuiuing Uic 
king's inclination to women, and understanding il»t tlw prlnam 
of Irak w» uncommonly beautiful, Ite resolved to jHaiM.' Iht 
charms in sucli extravagant Iai^;uagc before tiie king, us ii» induce 
lum to demand her from her father, «-ho, frtim lii> cxa^■>ive 
fondness, would not probaldy consent to bestow her on him, 
and dtus a war would ensue, in which case die troops hlmuld be 
employed, and thetr arrears paid off. 

‘Pleased with the ingenuity of tliis stratagem, il>e vizier 
hastened to the king, and after conversing, for some lime, on 
various subjects, contrived to mention the king of Irak, and 
immediately described the beauty of his daughter in sticli gluing 
colours that the king became enamoured, and consulted the 
vizier on the means whereby he might hope to obain possesMun 
of that lovdy princess. The vizier replied, that the hist step was 
to setKl amb^dors to die king of Irak, soliciting his daughter 
in marriage. In consequence of this advice, some able and discreet 
persons were dispatched as ambassadors to Irak. On their arrival 
in dut country, the king received them councously; but wIko 
they disclosed the object of their mission, Ite became angry, and 
declared that he would not comedy with their demand. 

The ambassadors returned to Abyssinia, and having teported 
to dte king the unsuccessful result of their negotiation, he vowed 
that he would send an army into Irak, and lay that country waste, 
unless his demands were complied with. 

‘In consequence of this resolution, he ordered tlic doors of 
his treasuries to be thrown open, and caused so much money to 
be distributed among tite soldiers, that they were satisfied. From 
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all quarters die troops assembled, and icalously piqtarcd for tnr. 
On tl)c odicr hand the king of Irak levied forces, and sent 
them to oppose (he Abytsinians, who invaded his dominions; 
but Ik did noi lead them to the fidd liiimclf, axvd they were 
defeated and put to flight. When the account of this disaster 
readied the king of Irak, he consulted his vizier, and asked what 
was next n» be done. ‘He vincr candidly declared that he did 
not ihink it nea^sary to pnilot^tlic war on account of a female, 
and advbed his iiuijmy to send aniho^nadon with overtures of 
pi-acc, und un olTer of giving the prino.*m lu the king of 
Abyihsinui. 'nth atlvke, oltliotq^ tx-luctandy, Ue king of Irak 
followed: aiulxisssidiin were dispatched to tlx* i*nany «dth oflets 
of peace, and a dcrlaraiiun of tlK king’s consent lo (Ik; marriage 
of ids dauglitcr. 

’’llicsc terms iKnng accepted, the pritKCss was sent with 
confidential attitKlanis to the king of Abyssinia, who retired svidt 
her to his own dominions, where he espoused licr; and some dme 
passed away in festivity and pleasure. But it happened diat dK 
king of Irol; led, some years before, given hh dau^iter in 
marriage to unoilicr nan, by whom she had a son; and this boy 
was now grown up, and accomplished in all setenws, and su^ 
a favourite wiih the king of that he would never permit 
him to be one Itnur absent from hiin. The princess, when obliged 
to leave him, felt all the anxiety of a mother, and resolved to 
devise some siratcgcm wherday she n^ht enjoy his sodety in 
Abysfinia. 

*Onc day tlte king of Abyssinai, on some occasion, behaved 
handily to the queen, and spoke disrespectfully of her father. She 
in return said, "Your domiiuons, It is true, are most fertile and 
abundant; but my lathee possesses such a tteasute as no other 
monarcli can boast of; a youth, sent to him by the kindness of 
Heaven, skilled in every profound science, and accomplished in 
every manly exercise; so chat he achcr seems to be one of the 
inhabitants of paradise than of this earth." Tliese praises so 
exdted the curiosiry of the king, chat be vowed be would bring 
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this boy to his court, were he even obliged to go himvHf for 
him. The queen replied, "My fatlier would be like a distracted 
person were he deprived even for an hour of this boy’s society; 
but some intelligent person must be sent to Ink in the cliantctcr 
of a mcrdiant, and endeavour by means to steal lilm away." 

The king approved of this advice, and cltosc a person well skilled 
in business, wlto lud experienced many rwcrK^ of fortune, and 
seen much of iltc world. T'o tliis man he promised a reward of 
an hundred male slaves, and an Inindred Ixauiiful dainsi'ls, if lie 
should succeed in brining away this boy from ilie king of Irak's 
court. TIic man inquired the name of tlic boy, vdiidi was 
Firokltzad, and, disguised as a merchant, set out immcdiaiHy for 
Irak. Having arrived there, he presented various uflerings lu tlic 
king; and one day found an opportunity of conversing with ilie 
boy. At last he said, "With su^ accomplishments as you possesst, 
were you in Abysdnia for one day, you would be rendered master 
of slaves and damsels, and riches of every kind." He tltcn desaibed 
the delighu of that country, which made such an impression on 
Firokhtad, that he became disgusted with Irak, a^ attached 
himself to the merchant, and said, "I have often heard of Abyssinia, 
and have long wished to enjoy the pleasures whidi it ytd^. The 
king’s daughter is now in that country, and if I could contrive 
to go there, my happiness would be complete: but I know not 
bow to escape from this place, as the king will not permit me to 
be one hour absent from him." The merchant gladly undertook 
to devise some means for the escape of FiroUizad; and at lost 
bavic^ put him into a chest, and placed him upon a camel, he 
contrived one evening to carry him off unnoticed. The next day 
the king of Irak sent messengers in all directions to seek him. 
They inquired of all the caravans and travellers, but could not 
obtain any intelligence concerning him. At last the merchant 
brought him to Abyssnia, and the king, Bnding that his 
accomplishments and talents had not bmi ovcr>rated, was much 
delighted with his society; and as he had not any diild, he 
bestowed on him a royal robe and crown, a horse, and sword 
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and sliicld, and adopted biro as hU son, and brot^t Idm into 
the haiani. ^X^licn tiic queen beheld Firokhzad, she wq>c for joy, 
embraced lum, and kis^ liim with all ihe fondness of a mother. 
It Itappcricd tluii one of the servants was a witness, unpcrccivcd, 
of this interview. He immediately Itastened to the king, and 
rcpresciiicd tlic traiuaciiun in such a manner as to cxdte all bu 
jealousy and rage. However, he rcsoK-cd to inquire into the 
matter; but Mrokhxad did not acknowledge dial dK* queen was 
liui motlkv; and wImi lie sunt fur Ikt, she answered Ids questions 
only by iKr tears. Fn>m tlwsc ctrcumsianucs, he concluded dat 
dicy were guilty; aiu! accordingly lie ordered one cifhis aiiendanis 
to take away the young man lu a burying*gruund wiilKrut the 
ciiy, and diurc lo cut nIFtm licad. Tiic alterant kxl Fimkhxad 
away, and was preparing to put the kirq(*s sentence into cxocu* 
tion; but when lie looked in die youtli's hice, his heart was 
moved with compassion, and he sid, ‘*It must lave been the 
woman's fault, and not his crime;" and he rcsolvod to save 
him. 

‘When he luld Mrokhzad that he would conceal him in his osm 
house, the boy svas delighted, aixl promised, that if ever it was 
in his power he would reward him for tus kindness. Having taken 
him to his house, the man waited on the king, and told him 
that be had, in obedience to lus orders, put Firokhzad to death. 
After rhis the king treated his svife svidi ^ utmost coldness; and 
she sat melanclioly, lamenting the absenoe of her son. It happened 
tliat an old woman bdield the queen as she sat alone, sveepit^, 
in Iier cliambcr. l^tying her situation, she approached, and humbly 
inquired the occasion of lier grief. The queen made no reply; 
but when the old woman prooiised not only to observe the 
utmost secrecy, if entrusted with the story of her misfortunes, 
but to find a remedy for them, she rdated at length all 
that had happened, and disclosed the mystery of Firokhaad's 
birth. 

'Tlie old woman desired the queen to comfort hersidf, and 
said, "This nig^t, before the king retires to bed, you must lay 
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yourself down, and close your eyes as if askep; he will (hen place 
something, wliich I shall give him, on your bosom, and nill 
command you, by the power of the writing contained in that, 
to reveal the irudi. You must then begin to speak, and, R-itbout 
any apprehension, repeat all that you Itat’c now told nic.” 

Tlie old woman having then found tlut the king was ah>nc in 
liis summcr*housc, presented licrsclf before him, and nid, “0 
king! tliis solitary life occasions melancholy and sadness." 'riw 
king replied that it was not solitude whkii rendered him nu'lan* 
clioly, but vexation, on account of ilic quet'n's infidelity, and the 
ingratitude of Flrokltnd, on whom hod lieapcd so many 
favours, and whom he had adopted as lus own son. “Yei," added 
Ite, “I am not convinced of his guilt; and since the day dial 1 
caused him to be kilted, I liave not enjoyed repose, nor am I 
certain wliethcr the fault was his or the queen's." Tlic old woman 
repbed, “Let not the king be longer in suspense on this xul^cct. 
I hasw a certain talisman, one of the talismans of Solomon, 
written in Grecian diaractcrs, and in the Syrian language; if your 
majesty will watdi an opportunity wlien the queen stiall be asleep, 
and lay it on her breast, and say, *0 thou that slccpcst! by virtue 
of the talisman, and of the name of God wliJdi it contains, I 
conjure thee to speak to me, and to reveal all the secrets of thy 
heart.’ On this,” said the old woman, “she will immediately begin 
to speak, and will declare every thing that she knows, both trite 
and fabe." 

The king, debghted at the hopes of discovering the tnitli by' 
means of this tabsman, desired the old woman to fetch it. She 
accordingly went home, and taking a piece of paper, scrawled 
on it some unmeaning characters, folded it up, and tied it with 
a cord, and sealed it with wax; then hastened to die king, and 
desired him to preserve it carefully tilt nig^t should afford an 
opportunity of trying its efHcacy. When it was night, the lung 
watched undl be found that the queen was in bed; then gently 
approaching and bebeving her to be asleep, be laid the talisman 
on her breast, and repeated the words wUch the old woman had 
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taught him. The queen, who had also received her ksson, still 
affecting cite appearand of one asleep, immediately began to speak, 
and rebted all the circumstances of her story. 

*On hearing this, the king was much affected, and tenderly 
embraced tltc queen, wiio started from her bed as if perfectly 
unconscious of iiaving revealed the secrets of her breast. He then 
blamed Ikt for nm Iiaving candidly acknowledged the circum¬ 
stance uf Fimkhrad’s birth, who, he said, slioutd have been 
considered as liis own son. All tliac night tlicy passed in mutual 
condolena*, and on the next morning the king sent for the person 
to whom he Itutl delivered Firokli?^, and dcaiicd him to point 
out tlic spot where his body lay, liiat he miglu perform the last 
duty to tliai unfortunate youth, and ask for^vencss from his 
depaned spirit, 'fhe man replied, 'Tt appears that your majesty 
is ignorant of Firoklirad'i situation: he is at pitsent in a place 
of safety; for althougli you ordered me to kill him, 1 ventured 
to disomy, and have concealed him in my house, from wlience, 
if you permit, I sliall immediately bring hi^^” At this informadon 
the king was so delighted, tliat he rewarded tlie man with a splen¬ 
did rube, and sent with him several attendants to bring FIroUzad 
to the palace. 

*On arriving in his presence, Ftrokhzad threw himself at the 
king’s feet; but be raised him in hit anns, and asked his forgiveness, 
and tlius the affair ended in rejoicing and fssdvity.’ 

In an earlier clupter some account was given of the Mirror 
of Princes^ composed by the grandson of Qilbib ibn Washmgir, 
ruler of TsbarisiSn at intervals from 976 to 101 a. To this monarch 
a certain Maraub 9 n ibn Rustam, a prince descended from Kft'fls the 
brother of die SisSnian AnOshirvin die Just, dedicated a collection 
of fables composed in the local dialect, ^iy m the thirteenth 
century Sa'd ol-Dln Varitrini, of «d>om nothing further b known, 
presented to Abu ' 1 -Q 3 sim Rabib al-Dln Hirun ibn 'All, viiier 
to the Atib^ Usbek ibn Muhammad ibn Ildi^ ruler of 
Azerbaijan from laio to 1125, the Marixib 6 n~nima, advertised 
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as a tnnsbdon ioco classical Persian of Marzuban's book. (A quite 
diiTerent \’crsion of the same ‘original’ u-as publislied by Varjvini's 
contemporary Muhammad ibn GhS^ of Mala^ya under die title 
Rau 4 at al’U^.) Before Jesoibing further tlie contents of diis 
remarkable book, it is not without interest to recall the circum¬ 
stances under whkli it came to be edited and printed. 

In 1906 Mu^aihir ol-Din Shall, yielding at last to prolonged 
popular clamour, granted a consiiiuthm to the Persian nation, 
and ill October of tliat year die first Naiicnul Aksciubly was 
inaugurated. Mu^aHar ai-Din died early In 1907, and &oin his 
accession his son Mul.iaRimad ‘All ploti^ to wipe out dw demo¬ 
cratic gains of the previous year; after much oppression and 
confusion, during whicli Coss^ troops bombarded the Persian 
parliament, lie was obliged in 1909 to abdicate. Among die 
leaders of the young liberals was MtrzS Muhammad of Qazviti, 
soon to establ^ himself as the greatest sdiolar Persia had pro¬ 
duced for ccnniries. He, like others working for the same political 
goal, found that tbc only means for furdieting the common object 
was to go into exile. On November ao, 1908, he wrote, 'It is 
now nearly four years tliac 1 have been living in Huropc, in die 
shadow of the wing of bounty and as a guest at the table of 
munificence of that great man’—Professor Edward Granville 
Browne. These words are taken from die preiocc of Minci 
Muhammad’s edirioo of the Mar^uian-ndma, published in die 
E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series. ‘It is obvious,’ lie added, ‘dui 
the literacy and poliucal history of Persia will never forget die 
infinite debt owed to that great man, and will perpetuate Ids lofty 
name for ever, so long as night and day endure, upon die pages 
of the daily newspapers vriiich are a mirror to the good and evil 
wrought by the sons of dme.’ 

In his introduedon to the Marjuhdn-ndma Sa‘d al-Din 
Vaiivinl claims: ‘From the be^nning ^ my working life, which 
coincided with the first years of my youth, down m the present 
day when I am old and grey, I have been engaged in gathering 
the jewds of poetry as a neckla ce for the appraisal of eminent 
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gentlemen, and submitting the predous coins of prose to the mint 
of the approval of kings and nobles.... Having studied tlie words 
uttered alike by contemporary authors and those of the recent 
post, and having probed witli the lancet of meticulous inquiry 
to expose the meriis and the dcfxts of them all, I r^ected the 
bad from tlic good and separated tlic original from the second' 
hand.' Among iltc books which Varavfni mentions as leaving 
occupied him are ilic KatiU wo-Dimna (‘a crown on the brow 
of those who glory in prc'emtncncc, studded witii shining gems 
and (jittering jewels'), tlic SindbiJ-nSma Cin my view unprolit- 
able, tliougli some have Hinuglit very liigitiy of it’), and the 
Ma^nii of I.Iamldl (*tlic ring-dove of wliosc genius coned 
incessantly'); oJicr tiilcs select^ for special itodcc indude the 
RualSt-i (that b, el-Tawauul Ui ’l-tarauid), die Tarjuma- 

yi YaniJitl (Jarb^Iiaqanl’s translation of 'Utbi), and Nasavi's 
Nafikat al-maulur. Wtsltlng to leave behind him some memorial 
of his own literary attainments, after long study and careful 
deliberation 'one day the precursor of the good tidings of the 
dawn of this felicity showiNl its face above the horizon of my 
thoughts, and an inspirer from behind the vdl of the unseen 
world poked die fin^-up of awakening into the ribs of my 
desire.' In other words, Vaiivin! settled upon turning into modem 
idiom the Mariuhan-nimti, rivalled only by the Kahla wa-Dimna 
for the 'rarities of wisdom and comp^ing counsel’ with which 
it was stufTcd. 

The MariuhSn-nSma Is divided, as the 'or^rul’ had been, into 
nine lengthy chapten. In the 6nt chapter the story is told of 
how Ma^bSn ibn Rustam came to write his book; it includes 
a long conversation between the prince and the minister, enlivened 
by sundry at\ecdotes and fid>les. The second diapter is concerned 
with the death-bed counsel offered by ’the Fortunate King' to 
his six sons. The third is devoted to I^g Ardasldr aitd the wise 
and virtuous Dini-yi Mihtte>bih. The rest of the book is taken 
up with a succession of animal &bles, much after the pattern of 
the KaWa wo'Dimna. VaiavinI writes in a high-down s^de not 
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without a certain perliaps unconscious humour, as in the excellent 
stoty of the Tluef and the Flea. 

'Once upon a time a thief resolved to cast iiis nnusc owr die 
battlements of the palace of the Qiosrocs and nimbly to creep 
into his treasury. For some while the tumult of this mciancholy 
passion iiad bcsic}^ die door and roof of die ilticrs brain, and 
the vessel of liis tliouglits was filled with dm itUu, so that at Iasi 
lie could conceal it no longer; for “unless a man with brunctiiin 
coughs, lie soon becomes a consumptive." In all the world lie 
could not descry any suitable intimate or congenial confederate 
with whom to sliare his secret, apart from a flea tliai Iw disoivcred 
in the midst of his garments. 

‘ ‘This feeble creature has no tongue to speak with," he 
observed. "And even if it could, seeing U is aware that I nurture 
it with my own blood, how could it ever approve of disclosing 
my secret?" 

The soul in his body, like a flea in the drawers or a pebble 
in the shoe, so tormented the hapless fellow with iltc importunity 
of its nagging that be told his secret to the flea. Tltcn one night 
fate made assault against him and incited him to embark upon 
that perilous emprise. By a variety of cunning devices he hurled 
himself into the Choaroes* palace. By chance he found the 
bedchamber void of the presence of any servanns, and lie secreted 
himself underneath the couch. The Chosrocs entered and went 
to bed. No sooner had be laid bis head on the pillow with die 
intention of sleeping, than the flea transferred itself from die 
thiefs garments to the royal bedclothes, and there created such 
a disturbance that the Chosroes became extremely vexed. He 
ordered lights to be brought and a good search made in the folds 
of the bedclothes. The flea jornped out and hopped under the 
bed. As a result of the flea's leap the thief was discovered and 
duly punished.* 

Many of the stories, put into the mouths of animal protagonists, 
describe similarly the relations b e f w een the animal world a^ man. 
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What was tlK motive bdiind this convention? BahSr offers an 
expbjudon: 'h was Ute rule in ancient times that advisers and 
counsellors never spoke directly and straightforwaidly in offeong 
counsel and advice to their lor^ and masters. That they deemed 
would luve been ineffective; they considered it was better to 
deliver every advice and counsel either in the garb of metaphor, 
simile and parable or as if spoken by orliers, particutarly animals. 
Tiib Usage was cstablislicd and agreed among tbc wise men of 
India and Iran; after Islam the wise men of Persia did not abandon 
tills custom and pn>ccdure.’ Wliat began (if this diagnods is 
correct) as a courtly subicrfugc ended by becoming a popular 
institution; animal fables liavc been Immensely popular throu^> 
out PcTsiait literary history, and have by no means lost their 
appeal even today. Here is another example from Varivinl in 
v^icli no humans are featured; La Fontaine has something very 
dmilar. 

Tltcrc was once a cock that had been about the world and 
rent the skirts of duplicity, seen many straiagcms of foxes and 
beard tales of Hicir One day he sallied forth in the surround¬ 
ings of a village to take a walk in a garden. He iared further, and 
presently stood at the of a road. The roses atvd anemones 
had loo^ ringlets of musky curls from their brows and crowns 
over their slioulden and necks, fastened ruby buttons on the 
fringes of thdr caps and arrayed in embroidered gowns and 
vori^ted robes, like brides in the bridal-chamber or peacocks on 
parade trailed over their feet the skirts of delicate charm. The cock, 
surveyii^ the scene, crowed loudly. A fox that was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood heard the cry and conceived an appetite for the cock; 
full of hopeful greed, he raced towards the cod; which leaped 
upon a wall in terror. 

* “Why are you afraid of me?" the fox asked. “I was just now 
waiulering in the neighbotirhood when suddenly the sound of 
your call to prayer came to my cars. Ltstenlng to the sweet strains 
of your gullet, my heart began to 6utter in the cage of my breast. 
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Tbougli you are a ntan of ROml stock, ilie ii.*ord9 'Gh-c \a joy' 
tlut tlic Ptopltet spoke to the Abyssinian Bilal penetrated to my 
Iwaring through the veil of pleasurable ecstasy and moved the 
chains of passion within me; like BiUI from Abyssinia and Suhnil 
from RQm, the call of love and the tug of yearning drew me to 
you. 

Ir is for your sake iltai 1 wander about the head of your sitxx!t,’ 

iIk nightingale comes to iltc meadow's edge in quest of iIm; 
rose. 

See, I have come seeking a blessing, rliat I may enjoy titc bene¬ 
dictions of your sweet words and sodety, and fur a brk'f moment 
repose in your convcisauion and company. I would also infunn 
you that the king of tliis time has otder^ it to be proclaimed, 
that none shall commit injustice against any person or sufl^ tltc 
fear of tyranny or oppression to enter any he^ so that tlic liand 
of insolence may not be outstretched by the strong t^inst the 
weak, and dm all may live together in a spirit of simple bene¬ 
volence and charity. The dove may hencefortli sliarc the santc 
nest as die ea^ tbe lamb lie down on the same coucli with die 
wolf; the lion in tbe thicker shaQ no more be occupied witlt lying 
in wait for the jackal, the panther shall withdraw the teedi of 
gluttony from the slaughter of the deer, tbe dog shall not &11 
upon the hide of the fox, and the falcon shall not pounce upon 
crest of the cock. Now all aversion and repugnance must 
cease between us, and bound in perfect compact wc must hence¬ 
forward mutually and increasingly succour one another." 

'While tbe fox was sdll speaking, the cock stretched out his 
neck and stared down tbe ro^ 

* "What are you looking at.>" enquired the fox. 

* “I see some animal coming from yonder plain," the cock 
replied. "It has the body of a wolf, with a tail and long ears, and 
it is coming in our dire^on so fast that the wind cannot cat^ its 
dust.” 
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'At tiicse words the stone of despair struck the teeth of the 
fox, ind a fevensb ague of fear f«dl upon his limbs. He gave up 
his designs on the cock and in a state of confusion and stupefaction 
sougiii a place of refuge, some fortihed spot to go to. 

' "Come, let us sec what sort of animal this actually is,” the 
cock said. 

' signs and cokctu whldi you have described indicate 
clearly that it Is a saluki," tlic fox answered. "I would have ivo 
pleasure in InoJdng at it." 

* "Hut," ilie cock objected, "were you mu saying that a lienld 
has pniclaimed ihrni^iout (he wurid, in the tuunc of the king's 
justice, iltai no one slmll commit enmity or oppression against 
anotltcr, and tlut tills day all who seek tiie lie and make tyranny 
their trade have given up molesut^ God's creatures for fear of 
his might and chastisement^' 

' "That is tnic," tlic fox replied. “But it is possible that that 
dog may not have iMard tlie lietald. Tltis is no occasion for further 
dcUy." 



EIGHT 


Sadi ofShlrdi 


S lilftAX, capiial of ilic souilicm pmvitHv I’'Srs ulitch 
supplied die vest with tlmt nantc Persia by wliidi Iran is 
commonly designated, escaped tltc devasraiions of die 
Mongol incursion and under the Salghurid AiSbcgs enjoyed 
comparative peace and prosperity through die tumultuous years 
of dU thineenth century, a tranquillity purdiosed by voluntary 
surrender in 1256 to the Scouige of Islam. Tlte city, which liad 
already produced a goodly ett^ of scholars and divines, was now 
to become the centre of a brilliant literary movement diai would 
give to Persia two of her greatest poets. The writing of literary 
history imposes on obligation, all too often tricsomc, to observe 
a strict economy of words and frequendy to dismiss in three or 
four paiagnphs authors whose achievements endete Uiem 10 less 
cavalier ueatment It is proposed now to relax this harsh rule 
and to devote separate chapters to a chosen few of Persia's most 
outstanding writers; it n just that the liist to claim this indulgence 
should be Sa'ch of SbIrSz. 

It is conftdendy asserted by many Parian biographers titai 
Sa'd! was bom in 1184; those who enLcruin a dilTcrcnt opinion 
agree neverthelea upon 1185. European scholars have until very 
recently accepted th^ alternatives as fixing a date circa 1184 for 
Sa'cB's birth. Hiere appear to be reasonably good grounds for 
believing the widespr^ report that he di^ in 1292; but it U 
not only on accouiu of the iraplicatiMi of unusual longevity that 
modem invest^ton have looked again into the ttaditional 
nadvity. It was ‘Abd al'A^m Khin Garakini who first argued 
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cogently for the rejection of the established view; his representa¬ 
tions have been conceded as convincing by a nuntber of later 
authorities including 'Abbis Iqbil, Bahir and Shafaq. Two inter¬ 
nal reasons luve dways been ol&red in defence of the old 
chronology. In chapter IX of the BCatSn Sa’di writes: 

O you wluMc life Im now reached to seventy, 

pcrluips you were asleep while it went with the wind. 

Now it is certain iltat the BtutUn was completed In 1257; therefore 
the poet, allowing for lunar reckoning, must liave been bom not 
later than 1189. But this is tuassume that .Sa'di is here soliloquising, 
whereas it Is his practice iliroughour the Bitttin to address in 
the second person the reader to whom ilie particular section is 
thought apposite; and as the tliemc of chapter DC is penitence, 
what is more natuial than that the poet should here direct his 
appeal to the elderly dinner? The second internal piece of evidence 
alleged is tliai in anecdote 20 of Book 11 of die Gulistdn Sa'di 
claims to have received certain instruction from Abu l-Fanj Ibn 
al-/aiRl, and the person genciatly known by that name is the 
famous polygraph who died in 1200. GatakinI however suggests 
that Sibt Ibn ol-JauzI was here intended, and his death occuned 
in U57; while 'Abbos Iqb&l puts forward another Abu ’I-Faraj 
Ibn al-jauzl, a son of Sibt ^ 1 ^ a!-Jauzi, who perished with his 
father and brothers during the Moi^l massacre of Baghdad. 

in any case it has long been recognized that Sa'di’s writings 
afford a very insecure basis for the reconstruction of bis biognphy. 
'In the short stories of Gu&stSn and BiUtdn^’ writes J. H. Kramers, 
'there occur many personal recollections of the audior. In his 
monognph on Sa'di, Mass^ has tried to restore a biography based 
on those informations. But he seems to have trust^ Sa'cB's 
veiadty too much. The truth of many of these stories has been 
doubted before (Batbier de Meynard, RUckert) and Sa'cB lilmself 
declares that whoever has been much about in the world, may 
lie a great deal.' There is also the stubborn fact that in his preface 
to the Gulittin^ undoubtedly completed in 1258, Sa'di (as trans- 
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Isted by R. A. Nicholson) writes: 'One evening I was ihinking 
over bygone days and regretting a life «'astcd in foolish 
ways pierctf^ tlic stone of my heart with the diamond of 
tears, and redting dicse verses which the occasion commanded 
to mine ears: 

Eacli moment stcab a breath of life once more, 

And few, I sec, am now atnaining o'er. 

Wlutl Fifty years by Ictliargy possessed I- - 
Yet mayst ihou rcalire the fleeting rest.. 

If Sa'di is here intending to imply*—and ilic context appears to 
point in this direction—that his own age at the time of writing 
was about fifty, then his birth must Itave uken place about iltc 
year iao8. 

The equally vexed problem of Sa'dfs nomenclature is not 
unconnected with the problem of his nativity. Even his personal 
names create difficulty, but it must suffice here to quote tite opinion 
of Gahir, which otlten sliare, tliat he was called AbQ 'Abd AllHh 
Musharrif (or Musharrif al-Din) ibn Mu$lil,i. IIow did lie acquire 
the poetical soubriquet Sa'di? The accepted version states iliai 
lie was so called after the famous Atibeg of llrs, AbQ Shujfl' Sa'd 
ibn Zangl, who died in taad. It would not be impossible, ihougli 
most uidikdy, that a siripfirtg m his teens should have so far 
advanced in royal favour as to be permitted to style himself hy 
his name. ‘Abbb IqbSl however, pointing out thar the Guluiin 
is dedicated to Sa'd ibn Zangi’s grandson, abo named Sa'd, 
suggests that it was from bim that tlte poet derived liis ttom dt 
piume. This ooitjecture is reinforced by the soikir^ fact that in 
all his writings Sa'di never composed a single verse in honour 
of Sa'd ibn Zan^. 

Sa'di tells us in the SiUtSn that be was orphaned at an early age: 

Full well I know the pains that orphans bear, 

For as a child I lost ray father's care. 
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There seems to be no reason co doubt this statement. It ntay also 
be presumed true that after receiving hts early education in 
Shiraz he went to Baghdad, perhaps to esope from the political 
turmoil which followed the death of Sa'd ibn Zan^, and there 
studied at the Ni?wiya Academy. To accept that he became a 
dbciplc of *Abd al*Qadir al-JiUnI tlie $Qf!, 'with whom,’ says 
T. W. ‘he made tlie pilgrimage to Mecca,’ would be to 
allow an extraordinary anachronism, for 'Abd al-QSdir died in 
I idd. Less tnbcrcni improbability attaclics to Sa'^'s daim co have 
met the equally eminent mystic Slilltab al>Din ol-SuhrawardT 
(d. 1234), and it has been suggested tliat he may also have 
encountered Jal£l al-Din Rumi some time during his extensive 
travels. For after completing his studies Sa'tB fared very far 
indeed afjcld, to judge by tlie statemenu of an autolxogra^cal 
character whicli punctuate his discourse. Tale 31 of Q of 
(lie Culittin makes out that be was for a dme prisoner of the 
Crusadeis: Massd dates this episode in the year mi, but Gaiakini 
puts it eight years Lucr. 

'I had grown weary of the socie^ of my Damascus friends, 
and titerefore made my way into the Jerusalem desert, where I 
enjoyed the companionship of the beasts; until the time came when 
the Franks mode me their prisoner, and kept me with Jews in 
a trench at Tripoli digpng clay. One of the leading citizens of 
Aleppo, with whom I had been formerly acquainted, chancing to 
pass by, recognized me and said, "Sirrah, w^at manner of life is 
this?" I said, “What can I say? 

I Bed from men to mountain and to plain, 

For I had nothing from martkind to gain; 

How is my case? Regard me in this den. 

Where I must sweat with men that are not men. 

Better to hang in chains, when hiends are there, 

Than dwell with strangers in a garden fair.” 
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‘He had compassicin on my condition^ and with ten dinars 
procured my release from bondage. He took me along with him 
10 Aleppo, and there mode me marry his daughter, adding a donTy 
of a hundred dinars. Some time passed. She was a woman always 
scowling, disobedient and growling; site bcf^n to gix'v me plenty 
of her slircwisli tongue, and made life w-iiolly miserable f<»r me. 

A bad wife comes with a good man to du’cll: 

She soon converts his present world to 1 k*I 1 . 

Dcwarc of evil partnership, beware: 

From hdlisli torment, Lord, tliy servants sporcl 

‘Once in a torrent of abuse site said, “Are you not that man 
whom my father bought bock from the Franks?" I sdd, “Yes, 
I am that man whom he bou^t back from the Frankisli cliains 
for ten dinars, and delivered into your bondage for a hundred 
dinars.” ‘ 

Other countries visited by Sa'di, according to his own accounts, 
included Arabia, Egypt, Morocco, Abyssinia, Central Asia and 
India. His story in the BiUtin (here quoted In R. A. Nicltobon's 
version) of how he killed tite tempte>pricst at Somnadt (Gujerat) 
is very celebrated, but hardly convincing. 

I saw an idol in die town Somnit, 

Bejewelled, a.s in lieathen days MamSi, 

And wrought of ivory with art extreme: 

No fairer beauty couldst thou ever dream. 

From every land come pilgrims to bdiold 
And venerate that eiligy unaouled; 

From China and Chi^l the n^ahs flock, 

Hoping true kindness from that heart of rock; 
Before that image mute, and dumb withal, 

The world’s most eloquent, beseeching, f^. 

In vain I asked myself, in vain explor^, 

Why living men a lifeless shape adored. 
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Hierc was a Bnhman who of me spoke well, 

My fnend and comnde» sharer of my ccU. 

Him sofdy I approached and souglii Jits ear— 
‘Great is my wonder at the doings here: 

How can a helpless idol so enirance 
And bold tliem fast in bonds of ignorance? 

No strengtli its hands, iu feet no movement own, 
Ii cannot rise up if you hurl it prone. 

Iis eyes arc made amber: 'lis unwise 
*lo seek fidelity in stony eyes.’ 

At iJiis, my friend became my foe entite, 

And he with anger blazed, and I caugln fire. 

He told the priest*—in all the multitude 
I did not *ee a fiice dm promised good: 

'fbe pack of Gudnes who Pi-Zand intone 
Set on me for the sake of dm old bone. 

Because die crook’d way stiai^t and sure they 
deem, 

The straight way crook'd accordingly must seem; 
For though a man be wise and keen of wit, 

He is a dunce where fools in judgment sit. 

Lost os the drowning wretch, I saw no course 
But to dissemble —'twas my one resource. 

With savage enemy on vengeance bent, 

The path to safety lies to soft consent. 

Loud I extolled the Brahman arebimage: 

‘0 deep interpreter and master sage, 

Me too this i^l pleases with its grace 
Of form and beauteous beart>bewitching Ekc; 

I find it marvelous in outward show, 

But of the inward sense I nothing know. 

I come to these pans law and have less skill, 

A strainer, to distinguish good from ill. 

But thou, who an as queen on this dKssboard 
Artd chief adviser of thy country's lord, 
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Tliou know'si what meaning in this ibrm may lie, 
Of w'hose glad votaries ilic ftr>r am I. 

To worship blindly is to go astray, 

Happy tlie traveller tliat knows ilic way!* 

T 1 )C Brahman's viss^c gleamed with joy: (in me 
He looked approval. ‘Noble sir,' said lie, 

Thou last right to ask, and notic dare chide: 
Tlicy reacli iltc journey's end wJto sevk a guich*. 
Like thee, I lave wandered mudi abnuti: ojkI ne'^T 
1 saw an idol of itself aware, 

Save tills, wbicli every morning from Its stand 
To God Almighty doth uplift a luuid. 

If here tlK>u wilt remain till night is gtme, 

Thou'lt see die mystery at to*morrow‘}i dawn.' 

Here at the old man's bidding I remained, 
like Bizhan in il>« pit wlterc lie was diained. 

Long as die Last Day seemed the niglit I stami 
Amidst the Guebres who unwashen prayed, 

And priests unused to water: every one 
Reeked as a carcase rotting in the sun. 

Methoug^t, I had committed some great sin, 

The grievous torment so to linger in. 

All night I lay with bosom sorrow'rivcn, 

One band pressed on my heart, one raised to heaven. 
Til], hark, the drum’s reveille in mine ear, 

And vdee of Brahman shrill as chanticleer I 
Night, as a black>robed preacher risen m pray, 

From willing scabbard drew the sword of Day; 

The /tre of Morning fell on dndery Nigfit, 

And in a moment all die world was bright. 

As though mid negro swarms in Zanzibar 
Stepped sudden forth a blue-eyed fair Tatir, 

So eagerly, with unwashed faces, poured 
From gate and court and street the miscreant 
horde. 
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Nor man nor woman in the town was left: 

Noi even a needle would have found a deft 
(n that p^oda’s throng. And there I stand, 
Qioking with grief, by slumber half untnannerh^ 
Wlten lo, die idol lift^ up its hand! 

At once from all a mi^ry sltoui arose. 

Like to a raging sea when tempest blows. 

Soon as tltc fane was emptied of its folk, 

'Hic Brahman, smiling, (^need at me and spoke: 
‘No longer, I petedve, art thou in doubt; 

Falsdiood is vanished, Truth shines clearly out’ 
Sedng him firm in ignorance and blind 
To monstrous fancies rooted in his mind, 

I dum not utter any word of sooth: 

From ftdsdiood's champions one must hide the uuth. 
When thou beliold'st an iron>fisted man, 

To break thy lingers were a foolish plan. 

I made pretence to weep, expressed my sore 
Coniriuon for the wor^ I ^Mke before. 

Tears moved their miscreant hearts, and at the 
sltock 

Tliey yielded, as the torrent ntovei the rock; 
Toward me with low obdsance then they sped 
And took my arm and to the idol led. 

I sued for p^ort to that ivory form 
In chair of gold on ebon throM enorm; 

I kissed the despicable idol's hand— 

Accum be it, accurst the adoring band! 

For some while I the infidels did ape 

And learned the priestly doctrine’s every shape. 

At length they tnmed me within the fane; 

So glad was 1 , scanx Earth could me contain. 

I bolted last the temple-door one night, 

And dartii^ like a scorpion left and right, 
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Looked up and down, the ebon riirone bc^de, 

Until a gok!*eml>roidered screen 1 spied: 

Behind it sat the attendant devotee, 

And in his hand an end of cord had Iw! 

The riddle urs resolved, and plain tite tracks 
As wltcn for David iron f;rcw as wax. 

At ortcc I saw dai when he pulls litu curd, 

Tlie idol's land b lifted to Its Lord. 

Ashamed to meet mine eye, the prii’st (IcxHnii - - 
Ilis foul disgrace tlius tunted all inside out • 
Suned to run, and after him I flew; 

Tlte rascal headlong down a well I ilircvi'; 

For ’twas must certain he would et'cr strive 
To murder me, if be remained alive. 

And fearing lest bis secret I betray, 

Would not be loth to strike my life away. 

I slew the villain with a stone ourriglir, 

For dead men tell no tales; then took to fli^it. 

Sa'di reappeared at Shiraz some time towards Um end of the 
reign of AbQ Bakr ibn Sa'd ibn Zangt (1231^60), and must have 
made quick strides in winning the Atdlxg's parronage. He gives 
a picture of his former departure from bis native town, and of 
joyous homecoming, in the preface to the Gufutan, In 
G. Browne’s words: 

0 knowest thou not why, an outcast and exile. 

In lands of the stranger a refuge I sot^i? 

Disarranged was the world like the hair of a negro 
When I Bed from the Turks ai>d the terror they 
brought. 

Though outwardly human, no wolf could surpass them 
In blo^thiraty tage or in sharpness of claw; 

Though widiin was a man with the mien of an angel, 
Without was a host of the lions of war. 
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At peace was the bnd when again I beheld it; 

E'en lions and leopards were wild but in name. 

Dice titac was my country what time I forsook it, 
Fulftlicd witii confusion and terror and shame: 

Dkc this in the time of'Bu Bakr the Adbck 
I found it witen back from my exile I came. 

Sa'di will have taken the usual road of panegyric into hb ruler's 
heart, though strangely few poems in this style can be assigned 
witli oeriainty to tltJs period of his life, 'lltc sometimes 

called the Sa'di-nSmoy is liis first dated composition, and diis, 
as lutt already been stated, was finidicd and prcsaiicd to AbQ Bukr 
ibft Sa'd in 1157. This poem ‘contains within iu ten sections of 
facile and often beautiful verse, dissertations on justice, good 
government, bcncftccncc, cartlily and mystic love, humility, 
submisstvenesa, contentment, and other cxcdlcnces.' Such is 
Professor H. Levy's bncf description of a work wltich quickly 
attained and luses'cr since enjoyed a popularity almost unexampled 
in Persian literature. Not a fi:w before &'di had composed 
didaak poetry; N&$ir*i Khusrau and Sanii'i were the most 
eminent of liis forerunrkccs, and it would be interesting if we could 
know more about the lost Afarin-nSma of AbQ Slukfir, for this 
may well have been Sa'di's model Gnomic verses had been 
lib^lly sprinkled by Firdauri throu^ the pages of his Sh 6 h~ 
nimoy and no writer of idyll, ode or quatrain neglected the 
national pastime of tricking out homely adages in rlieeork and 
rhynve. Sa'di entered Into a ricli inheritaiscc; but he is felt to 
have excelled all his predecessors, and ail his successors too, by 
the fluent a&bility and seemingly (but only seemingly) artless 
simplicity of his diction. Many verses from the Bdttdn have 
achieved the status of proverbs, the surest proof of ef»grammaric 
brilliance. The interweaving of popular wisdom with appropriate 
anecdote is done with great skill, and Sa'di also shows himself a 
master at telling a simple story; the irsclusion of numerous inci' 
dents from his own adventurous life, whether true or false, or a 
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mixture of truth and falsehood, lends an authoniy and a veri- 
similirude to the lessons inculcated. 

Crush not yon ant, who stores the golden grain: 
lie lives with pleasure, and will die witJi pain: 

Leom from him rather to secure the spoil 
Of patient cares and persc\\*riiig toil. 

Sir William Jones's celebrated quatrain encouraged die hope 
that the Bustin in a suitably elegant version w'ould place Sa'di 
beside Pope and Dryden in tite esteem of English readers. 'Hiat 
hope has unhappily not been reaJixed; iIm: BuxtSin dciles sucossful 
transplantation, and all attempts so far nude suggest tliat only 
an ei^wenth>century poeieould have done the iliirmcnih-ocniury 
Persian adequate justice. Tlie poem mcanwiiilc continues to cast 
its magic spell over Sa'di's countrymen, and it was appropriate 
(bat the best edition sitould have b^n prepared, on the occasion 
of the sqxemcentenary (lunar reckonlr^ of its composition, by 
that distinguished scholar and statesman Mulumnud 'Ali FurOgbi. 
‘Perhaps one can say,' writes Furfigld in his sliort introduaion, 
'that this book has no like or parallel, either in Persian or in any 
other language, as regards elegance, eloquence, fluency, delicacy, 
charm, wisdom and insiglit. It is not my intention licrc to wear 
out my pen praising the immortal works of the great master, 
for I suppose that in order to discharge this duty a power of 
expression such as that of the master liimself would be required, 
and no one who does not possess sudi a capacity ought to 
attempt the task.' He adds that 'in iIk history of Persian literature, 
with the exception of the composition of Firdausi's Sh^-^ma 
and the Matknavi of MauIinS JalSJ al-Dln no event has rivalled 
in importance’ the appearance of the Buxton and the Guiutin. 

Sa'di quickly followed up the Buxton, his flrst oflering on 
coming home from exile, by producing in the next year the 
Gulixtan. His reasons for writing the BSxtin had been succinctly 
if poetically explained: 
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Much hove I wandered through die realms of earth 
and passed full many days txHth many men, 
from every comer rich advantage reaped, 
and gathered grain at every harvest^home. 

Not having viewed the diaste inhabitants 
of dear SItiraz—God's mercy on that land!— 
for many moons, allcciion for my friends 
urged me be gone from Syria and Rihn. 

It irked me from tliat garden to return 
to those I loved so well vntlt empty liands, 
and i recalled liow men from Ef^t bring 
candy as prcsatis for die ones at home; 
thou^ of titat candy I had none to give, 
yet I had tvords titan candy sweeter far. 

Now Sa'di liad an equally romantic story to tell of how lus new 
book came to be composed; rbe version quoted is duu dedicated 
by Francis Gladwin to Marquis Wellesley at Patna in tSod. 

'll was the season of spring; the air was temperate, and the 
rose in full bloom. The vestments of the trees resembled the 
festive garments of the fortunate. It was mid'Spring, when the 
nightin^es were chanting from the pulpits of the branches; the 
rose decked with pearly dew, like blushes on the check of a chiding 
mbircss. It happened once, that I was benighted in a garden, in 
company with one of my friends. The spot was delightful, the 
trees intertwined; you would Itave said that rhe earth was bedecked 
with glass spangles, and that the knot of the Pleiades was sus> 
pended from the branch of the vine. A garden with a runnii^ 
stream, and trees from wherxe birds were warbling melodious 
strains: tliac filed with tulips of various hues; these loaded with 
fruits of several kinds. Under the shade of its trees the zephyr 
had spread die variegated carpet. In the morning, when the desire 
to return home overcame our inclinadon for remaining, I saw 
in his lap a collecdon of roses, odoriferous herbs, and hyacindu, 
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which he had intended to carry to town. I said, '*You arc not 
ignorant that the flower of the garden soon fadetli, and that the 
enjoyment of the rosebush is but of a short continuance; and tlic 
sages have declared, that the Itcart ought not to be set upon 
anything that is trai^sitory/' He asked, “Wltar course is tlicn to 
be pursued^’ I replied, "I am able to form a book of mscs, wliicli 
will delimit the beholders, anti gratify those who arc present; 
whose leaves die tyrannic arm of the autumnal blasts can never 
aflect, nor injure the blossoms of its spring. Wlat bertcilt will 
you derive from a bosket of flowers? Carry a leaf from my garden: 
a rose may coniinuc in bloom for five or six days; but this rosc' 
garden wili flourisli forever.*' As soon os I lad uttered dicse 
words, lie flung the flowers from lus lap, and, laying hold on the 
skirt of my garment, exclaimed, "Wlvcn the bcncficcni promise, 
they faith^lly discharge thetr engagements.” In titc course of a 
few days, two chapters (one on die comforts of sodety, and the 
other containing rules for conversation) were written out in my 
note-book, in a style that may be useful to orators, and improve 
the skill of Icttcr-writcn. In short, whilst the rose was yet in 
bloom, the book endtlcd the Rose Garden was finished: but it 
will be truly perfected on gaining a favorable reception at court, 
and when it obtains an indulgent perusal from titat prince who 
is the asylum of die world, uie sliadow of die Most High, the 
ray of providential beneficence, the treasury of die age, the refuge 
of religion, the favorite of Heaven, the mighty arm of the vic¬ 
torious empire, die lamp of the resplendent religion, the most 
splendid of mankind, the aggrandiaer of the faith, Sad, son of 
Atabuk the great; that potent monarch to whom nations bend 
the neck; lord paramount of the kings of Arabia and Persia; 
sovereign of land and sea; inheritor of the throne of Solomon, 
MozuflFitruddeen, may God pcqietuate the good fortune of both, 
and prosper all their righteous undertakii^l' 

Gladwin's version is not free from error, but it conveys 
remarkably well, within certain limits, the glittering rhetoric of 
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the original, in the tender evocation of a Penian spring Sa'di 
compares hts GtdutSn with a Persian garden, and the comparison 
is very apt. Tlte eight partitions into which it is divided are 
planted each with its own cluster of gay and sombre stories, in 
that seductive intermixture of rhyre^ prose and verse which 
bad by now come to be rc^trded os the prerequisite of elegant 
composition. In my Kings and Beggars (0 transition of the first 
two chapters) I have at some lengtlt gone into the contents and 
arrangcnu'nt of tlic GulistSny and skciclicd its bibliography; the 
book b very famous, and has enjoyed a vogue in Europe for 
over tliccc centuries, luncc Andrd du Ryer brought out in 1634 
a garbled French paraplirasc of about one iialf, and in 1651 
Gwrge Gcntr. published at Amsterdam a creditable edition widi 
a Latin translation of die whole. 'Tltc ftrsc book that I would 
recommend,’ Sir William Junes advised the readers of bis Grammar 
of the Persian Language^ 'is die Cultstiln or Bed ofRoses, a work 
which b higlily recommended in the East, and of which there are 
several translations in Europe.’ Edward FitzGerald took Jones's 
counsel when lie began die study of Persian, and on January 24, 
>854, he wrote to hb old friend Elbeabeth Cowell: Tell Cowell 
I get on famously (as I think) with Sadi, wltom (like much: 
he b just one of die Writers who can't be seen in a Transbtion: 
hb merits are not strong enough to bear decanting I drink— 
Certainly Eastwkk b wreuhedSn the Verse: and both be and Ross 
(I know both versions) seem to me on a wrong tack wholly in 
ihar S^e of rendering the Prose.' 

Ten years later Ralph Waldo Emerson penned in Concord a 
preface to the first American edition of Frands Gladwin’s 
translation, '^ewed even through the distorting ^asi of that 
imperfect version, die GuUstin made a lively impresrion on the 
mind of the great essaybt. 'At first sig)it,' he remarics, 'the 
Oriental riretoric does not please our Western taste,’ and he 
continues: 

'Life in the East wants the complenty of European and 
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American existence; and in their writing a certain monotony 
betnys the poverty of tlie landscape, and of social conditions. 
We &ncy we are soon funiliar with all thdr images: Mcdschnun 
and Leil^ rose and nightingale, parrots and tulips; mosques and 
dervishes; desert, caravan, and robbers, peeps at tlic liarem; bags 
of gold dinars; slaves, horses, camels, sabres, shawls, pearls, 
amber, cdtitl, and Itenna; insane compliments to tin* Sultan, 
borrowed from the language of prayer; Ilcbnrw and Ciiicltcr 
legends molten into Arabesque;—'r b a slwin inventory of topics 
ai^ tropes, whidi incessantly return in Persian poetry. I do not 
know but, at tlte Itrsi encounter, many readen. take also an impres¬ 
sion of tawdry riwtoric, an exaggeration, and a taste for scarlet, 
running to the borders of the negrofine,—K>r, if nut, yet a pushing 
of the luxury of car and eye where it docs not belong, as the 
Chinese in their mathematics employ die colors blue and red for 
algebraic rigns, instead of our pitiless ar and^.' 

Yet Emerson concedes that this is only a superficial verdict. 

These blemishes disappear or diminish on better acquoiniancc- 
Where there is real merit, we are soon reconciled to diHcrcnccs 
of taste. Tlw charge of monotony lies more against dte numerous 
Western imitations than against the Perriaas themselves, and 
though the torrid, like the arctic zone, puQ some limit to variety, 
it is lease felt in the masters. It is dte privilege of genius to play 
its game indifferendy with few as with many pieces, as Nature 
draws all her opulence out of a few clentcnis. Saadi exhibits 
perpetual variety of situation and incident, and an equal depth 
of experience with Cardinal de Rett in Paris, or Doctor Johnson 
in London. He finds room on his narrow canvas for the extremes 
of lot, the play of modves, the rule of destiny, the lessons of 
morals, and the portraits of great men. He has furnished the 
originals of a multitude of tales and proverbs which are current 
in our mouths, and attributed by us to recent writers.' 

So the eminent critic warms up to his encomium on Sa'di. 
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'Wl>en once the vorks of these poets ire made accessible, they 
must draw the curiosity of good r^ers. It is provincial to ignore 
them.... In these songs and eleg^ breaks into light the national 
mind of tlic Persians and Arabians. The monotonies which we 
accuse, accuse our own. Wc pass into a new landscape, new 
costume, new religion, new marmers and customs under which 
humanity nvstks very comfortably at Shiraz and Mecca, with 
good appetite, and with moral and intdJectual resuI^ iluit corre¬ 
spond, point for point, with ours at New York and London. It 
needs in every sertse a free translation, juM as, from gcogr^tcal 
position, tlic Pursiatts attribute to the east wind wliat wc say of 
the west. Saadi, dtough Itc lias not the lyric iligliis of Hafiz, has 
wii, practical sense, and just moral sendments. He Itas the instinct 
to u^, and from every occurrence must draw the moni, like 
Franklin. He is the poet of friendship, love, scif-devodon, and 
serenity. Tltere is a uniform force in bis p:^ and, conspicuously, 
a teme of cheerfulness, which has almost made bis name a syno 
nyme for this grace. The word Saadi means Joramau. In him 
the trait is no result of levity, much leu of convivial habit, but 
first of a happy nature, to which victory is liabitual, easily shedding 
mishaps, with sensibility to pleasure, and with resources against 
pain. But it also results from the habitual perception of the 
beneficent laws that control the world. He inspires in the reader 
a good hope. What a contrast between the cynical tone of Byron 
and the benevolent wisdom of Saadi! ... I find in him a pure 
theism. He asserts the universality of moral laws, and the perpetual 
retributions. He celebrates the omnipotence of a vinuous soul 
A certain intimate and avowed piety, obviously in sympathy with 
the feeling of his nadon, is h^itual to him. All the forms of 
courtesy and of business in daily life take a rdigious dnge, as 
did those of Europe in the Middle Age.... The Persians have 
been called “the French of Asia”; and their superior intelligence, 
their esteem for men of learning, their welcome to Western 
travellers, and their tolerance of Qmsdan sects in their territory, 
as contrasted svicb Turkish fimadcism, would seem to derive 
o* 
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from the rich culture of this great dioir of poets, perpetually 
reinforced through five hundred years, wlttch again and again 
has enabled the Persians to lefine and civilize their conquerors, 
and CO preserve a itadonal identity. To the expansion of this 
influence there is no limit; and wc wish dial tlie present republica- 
don may add to the genius of Saadi a new audience in America.' 

Sucli are die comments of a wise American of the nincicenih 
century; let us now turn to a penetrating analysis of Sa'di's 
prose style conducted by a iwcniteih-cenuiry Persian, for it 
assists us much to undersund the very high esteem In wltidi dte 
OtUisidn is still held after seven hundred years of copying and 
recopying, commentary and supercommentary. Mul^mmad 
Ta^ Bahir has examined all Sa'di’s prose wridngs, ilic six 
£putUs 9 s well tts the GulitOny and has demonstrated tlic variety 
of styles employed by their author to match the diversity of his 
themes. The fim RisSloy composed for a commonplace book, is 
in the simple Persian of the old hmorians though flavoured with 
learning by the use of many Arabic words. The second RitiU 
consists of five sermons, tk first two in even more straiglit- 
forward prose enlivened with verse extiscu; the third is closely 
modelled on Anfiii, the fourth resembles Hujviri; the fifth is 
considered a ‘masterpiece’ and die artistic equal of die GulUtin. 
The third Risita contains an exchange of letters between Sa'di 
and the 'Si^iib-Dlvan' Shams al>Din JuvainI, Prime Minister to 
HQllgQ KhAn and Abftql Kliln and brother of JuvainI the 
historian; here the poet writes with great elegance but much 
exaggeration and ort^daliiy. The fourth Ruila^ an answer to an 
enquiry from a certain Sa'd al>Din, is a subtle discussion of 
iniellea and emodon os means to the knowledge of God, and 
BahSr compares U with ROmTs prose in the Fihi mdfihi; while 
the fifth, a ‘Mirror of Princes,’ returns to the unambitious 
simplicity of the first The sixth Rudia is a collecdon of three 
separate tracts describing Sa'di’s encounters with AbaqS Khin 
and other fatnoui persons. 
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But 'i( is in the Gulutai that one must look ro discover Sa'di's 
art, mastery and personality. Had this book, small in stu but 
large in substance, not existed two thirds of the master's personality 
and sublime rank would vanish, and it may well be t^t Persian 
prose would have been deprived for ever of such a splendid and 
valuable treasure.’ Bahlr declares that in this work Sa'di invented 
a wholly new style of ptos^ dilTerent alike from the rugged 
models of antiquity and tlic anificial extravagances of hb own 
time. He defines tlic GuUstSn as belonging to the ma^ama type 
of composition and in that sense comparable with tlie Mvfimii 
of f.lamldi; but 'wlicrcas the latter is a pure and arid imitation 
of B»ir al-Zaman and Hariri, into tiie former no clement of 
imitation enters; the GbHttdn b entirely original and abounds in 
new inventtoa.' Oahilr enumerates fourteen features chaiacierizing 
the style of the Culitarti he calls attention to the careful balance 
observed in the construction of the eight chapters, the constdera* 
tion always ^ven to holding the reader’s interest, the nice alterna¬ 
tion of prose and verse, tlie brevity and succinctness of the 
anecdo^, the avoidance of difficult and outlandish won!$> the 
strict regard for polite proprieties. But it u the discussion of 
the element of rliythm within the patterned prose that consritutes 
the most striking section of this brilliant diagnosis. Referring to 
the presence of rhythm to a varying extent in all andenc prose, 
including du Koran itself, Bali2r claims that with Sa'^ this feature 
becomes deliberate and alUpervaslve while remaining natural and 
unforced. He cites in evidence, as a random but tyfrical example, 
Tale 35 of Book I: 

Bi bu^urgan ba-kaskti dor lutkasta kudam; laura^ dor 

pay-i md gkar^ thud: du batidar ba-girddbt dor uft&dand: yald a{ 
bu^urgSn guft maUab'fd Id 'U-gir In bar duvdn-ra h ba-kar yaJd 
panjdk dindrat dikvtC: malldk dar dh uftdd: tdya^’rd U-rakd/ud 
in digoT halik skud: guftam ‘ba^iyat-i ‘umrask na-mdnja bSd tq 
in tabab dor gir^an-i 6 ta'kkir hard u dar an £gar ta'jlT: malldk 
hidekandid u guft 'dneki tu guftl yagin ast u £gaT mail-i kkdpr 
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ha-nkinldanA tn tlsAtof bQj Id vofll dar m&nda hudam 

u S mati bar skuturi nishSnda u datf-i dn digar td^ydna-^i 
kAvurda am dar guftam 'fada^ lUha man 'amila fdliAon 
fa-d-naftihi wa-man oiS *a fa-'alaihi’ 


1 was seated on shipboard with a party of notables, when a 
skiff following us foundered, and two brotltcrs fell into a whirl- 
pooL One of my companions said to the mariner, 'Save these 
two, and for each one I will ^vc you fifty dinars.' 'rite mariner 
dived overboard, but by die time he had brotiglii out one of 
the pair, the other had perished. I said. The oilier hud not longer 
to liv^ and therefore he delayed saving him, and hastened to 
rescue the other.' The mariner lauglied, and said, 'Wliai you 
said is true. Furthermore, my mind was more inclined to bring 
this one out, because once when I was fordone in tlic desert, he 
put me on a camel; as for tlie other, all I ever had at his hands 
was a whippti^ when I was a child.' I said, ‘God’s words arc 
surely true, that wkosa doath goody dotik it unto himself, and whoso 
dotth evily against himself he dotih it.' 

In diis passage rhydimical phrases occur very frequently, and 
in some instances a group of words can, by a very slight manipula¬ 
tion, be converted into a complete line of poetry. Bahor cites 
these examples. 

For latira^i dar pay-i ma gkarq shud read {aurafi andar pay'i 
ma gharf shud, and you gei a hemistich of the sari’ metre: 
-00-J-0O-I-O-. 

For ha-girddii dar vfiddand read ba-girdabi dar uftddand^ bd-ham, 
and you getahemisddi of the metre: 0-—|o—•-{o—. 

For td yah'Td bi-rakatad read td yaJcI‘rd bi-rahdnUP ba-johd, 
and you get a hemistich of the ramal metre :-o — |oo—-loo^. 

For guftam ba^yat-i 'umrash rut-manda hdd read guftam magat 
ba^yat‘i ’umrash na-mdnda b&d, and you get a hemistich of the 
mtaddri’ metre:-->o]•-o-ojo--o|->o-. 

But these instances can be multiplied almost indefinitely; 
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following Bailor’s analysis, it becomes clear that tlte whole of 
the GulistSn is a most intricate weave of subtly varied rhythms, 
an astonisliing cxerdse in perfectly controlled virtuosity. 

A third work on popular ethics is commonly attributed to 
Sa’di, tlic Pand-nSma (sometimes known as the Kanma) in 201 
muta<farV> couplets. 'Of the "Fund Namuh," a work which has 
long enjoyed a deserved celebrity in the east, and which, from the 
excellent maxims it inculcates, U often used as a favourite text* 
book in tlic scntinarics of the Orientals, there was an excellent 
verrion publislicd about tlic year 1795, by that accomplished 
Persian sclmlar, Francis Gladwin, Esq., in liis ’^Moonshcc”; a 
work calculaicd for the student; still more recently, an degant 
paraphrase, with an Hindcc tzansbtion of the original, was 
composed by that eminent Hindoostanee philolo^st, Dr. J. 
Gilchrist; which, Iiowevcr, is not adapted to the general reader, 
being confined to one of his valuable text-books. Besides these, 
the author is not acquainted with any other version of the otipnal' 
So wrote Ebenezer Pocock in liis Flowtrt of tkt JSast^ published 
at London in 1833; he followed up these remarks with a polished 
verse-translation, and added as a postscript: ‘Such ate tlie Ethics 
of one of the best writers that Persia has ever produced. Such 
generous feeling for the afflicted—such noble daring in the cause 
of truth and unbiassed justice, would almost exalt him to be the 
guardian penman of a free state: and we cannot help regretting, 
that such a man had not been favoured with 1 purer creed, and 
more dignified ritual, than those of Mahomet.’ Vet the ascription 
of the Pand-nitM to Sa’di is very debatable, though the sentiments 
expressed in its simple verses are entirely in confotmity with his 
teaching. 

Toadvocare virtue and truth in a rime of red tesTOr,and to preach 
justice to princes cowering before Mongol tynumy, certainly called 
for coun^ of a rare order, and an unwaverii^ devotion to the 
high principles of Islam. Sa'di composed bis quota of panegyrics, 
and was qualified to flatter kings as bombastically as the most 
servile encomiasts of his people; it is characteristic ofhis boldness 
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that he did noi iiesitate to tell his royal patrons bluntly Iio«' diey 
ouglit to conduct dtcmsclves, and why. In tlic very opening of 
an ode addressed to the Atab^ AbQ Bakr ibn Sa'd he declares: 

Kings rale by turns in this iraRstenc abode: 
now it is your turn, see you rule with justice. 

To the Atabcg Saljiiq-SlUih, cousin of Sa'd II of tlw twviw days' 
reign, who ruled FSrs for two ycois before being killed by the 
Mongols, Sa'di remarked: 

The world abides not; only the marks of justice abide: 
labour for good and righteousness, strive for nobility. 

Take not amiss your slave’s slip: tl)c mightiest kings 
have g^ven ear to the counsel of thdr humblest servants. 
Happy is he whom men speak well of, when he is dead, 
for the sons of Adam leave naught behind them but a tale. 

And it was in the same admonitory ^irit iliat .Sa'di spoke to 
InkiySnQ, appointed Governor of Shtriz by Hulagu Kh 3 n in 1270: 

Fortune has turned enough and turns agdn: 
the prudent man binds rvot his heart to die world. 

You who have now the means, work to some end 
ere the dme comes that you can work no more. 
Rustam, Isiwdiyar that man of steel—> 
such heroes as the Book of Kings records 
that those who lord it in the land may know 
what others left to be remembered by, 
all these are gone, aivd we, O bold eye, 
from their example never a warning tal^ 

You, who were once a sperm within the womb 
and then a child sudetng his mother's breast, 
then soared in stature for a certain space 
to be a full-grown cypress, stlver-cbMked, 
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so that u last you were a famous man, 
knight of t>w tourney, hero in the field: 
what you have seen abode not as it was, 
and what you sec shall likewise not abide. 

This delicate body, whether soon or late, 
must turn to earth, and in the earth shall lie. 

Throne, fortune, hig^ command, duminion—all 
iIksc ihit^ are noiliing^ since tJicy pass away: 
fur bctier iltan some palace daubed in gold 
b ihc memorial of a goodly name. 

Be^cs all iliis, Sa'di was above all a very great lyric poet; 
indeed it was he who, in the judgment of eminent Persian critics, 
firsi cstahlisiicd the superiority of the lyrk over the formal ode. 
'Before Sa'di’s time,’ GarakSnl writes, ‘not so much attention 
Itad been paid by poets to the writing of lyrics, and it may be said 
t!m this genre first acquired importance in the master's own age, 
and through his genius reached dw ptnnade of advancement and 
esteem.* S^ifitq echoes these remarks: 'Certainly, fitmous poets 
before him composed some lyrics: but the ode was the official 
and admired form of verse, while the lyric played only a minor 
role. Sa'di however preferred the lyric, which primarily expresses 
the feelings, over the ode with its gweral pursuit of ulterior 
purposes. It was he who popularized the lyric.' The transition 
from ode to lyric clearly took place during the thirteenth century, 
dtov^h Sanll a bund^ yean earlier had composed freely in 
both forms. But bis treatment of dre lyric was mystical, whereas 
with Sa'di the lytic is firmly established as a medium for convey- 
'ing human, car^ passion; there b also evidence that he practised 
and periup invented the convendon of employing the lyric as 
a coitccaled panegyric. At first s^t hb love-poems appear to 
be addressed to the customary object of affection, the h^dsome 
youth or the wayward mistress; but it b possible to read into 
many of bb declmdons a peddon to the ruling prince or hb 
powerful minuter. For the rest, be introduces into hb poems 
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that familiar leperrary of themes and conceits sn cltaractcrisiic 
of the clasacal Persian lyric, degenerating in later limes into a 
lifeless mannensm. It b perhaps his greatest glury that he 
pioneered the way for Ijlafir^ hb only superior as a lyrical poet. 

Sa'di’s use of the lyric is marked by perfect tccimicul control, 
case and fluency of diction, a pleasing formality, and an oaasiunal 
true touch of the sublunc. Its general qualiiies are uell a-lk-ctcd 
in tlic following version by iL G. Rrownc; iltc main tlicim* is 
(erp< d 7 em, widi ibe subsidiary and related l< tpic iliai love demands 
a reckless disregard of all consequences. 

Precious arc these l>cart>biiming sighs, for lo, 

Thb way or that, they liclp tlic days to go. 

All nt^it I wait for one whose dawii'liku face 
Lendeih fresh radiance to die murning's grace. 

My Friend’s sweet bee if I again might sec 
I'd diank my lucky star eternally. 

Sltall I then fear man’s blame? The bnv'c man's tiuan 
Serves as his shield to counter slander's darr. 

Who wins success Iiadi many a failure rliolcd. 

The New Year’s Day u readied through Winter’s cold. 
For Layli many a prudent lover yearns, 

But Majndn wins her, who liis harvest bums. 

I am thy sbve: pursue some wilder game: 

No tedier’s needed for the bird that’s tame. 

A strength U hb who casts both worlds aside 
Which b to worldly andtorites denied. 

Tomorrow is not: yesterday is spent: 

To-day, 0 Sa'di, cake thy heart's contend 

To those who like compantive translation, R. A. Nicholson’s 
version of the same poem presents an interesting contrast. 

Dear to me thb lamentauon, though it mdt my soul with Are, 

For it passes the day somehow: surdy ebe I should expire. 
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Not so bemiiiful U Morning, setting eanh and heaven alight. 
As the face for vltich I waited, waited all this weary night 
Ah, if I may sec ^ain that love-enkindling &ce, now far, 
Thanks Til say till Resurrection unto my victorious star. 

If I shrink wHot blame is cast 00 me, I play the woman's part: 
Howsoe’er the arrow pjcrcc thee, meet it with a manly b^l 
They that hunger after pleasure needs must know tltc time of 
pain: 

1 Ic iliat hopes for New Year's springtide, let him freeze and not 
complain. 

Prudati liarvcstcr of n-ason love's deep bliss did never Icom: 
Us Mafniin reads Latin's secret—he whose wits in frettzy burn. 
Ming thy mtosc about onotltcr! Self-devoted here I stand: 
Who would tie the foot of falcon long familiar with his band? 
Lovers gambling all the goods away of that world and of this 
Arc endowed with something precious that our sleek ascetics 
miss. 

Yesterday is gone, To-morrow not yet come. Do thou waylay 
Opportunity, O ^'dfl Make the utmost of To-day! 

For an evocation of the metaphysical, seventeenth-century 
atmosphere of some of Sa'di's lyxies, let us turn to another of 
R. A. Nidiolson’s versions. 

Lovers' souls 'gin dance with g^ee 
Wltcn the zephyr fans tity rcncs. 

Ne'er melts ^y stony heart for me, 

Mine as a sunk stone heavily 
In dimple’s well reposes. 

Life were an oflerirtg too small, 

Else 'ris easy to surrender 
Unto thee, who need'st not call 
Painter's art to deck thy wall: 

Thou alone dost give it splendour. 
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Better sicken, better die 
At thy feet than Uvo to lose thee. 

Piigrim to Love’s sanctuary, 

What car’st thou, ’neadi desert sky, 

How the tlioms of Absence bruise dice? 

For a combination of all the chaiactcrlstics nf Sa'di's lyrical 
style, including the use of dm form In panegyric, consider ilic 
following poem obviously (ilioiigli not explicitly) addressed i<> 
the Crown Prince. 

Soul of mine, may my soul 
Thy ransom be. 

Thou who hast not a friend 
In memory 1 

Thou art gone, and to none 
Payest diou Iieed; 

Never ^ moved so freely 
In the mead. 

Grace of God rest on him 
Whose loving care 

Nurtured thee, and on her 
Who did tbee bear. 

May good chance all thy fondest 
Hopes fulfil, 

And protect dtee from malice 
And ill will. 

What did He, who thy face 
So sweetly drew, 

That a world into tumult 
Wild He threw? 
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Once iliall I seize my monarch's 
Reins, and say 

'From die iw, crud diarmets 
Jusijoe, piayl’ 

With dicsc eyes slumbrous dark, 
Thai lily brow, 

Ncmrnorc my lost heart 
Retumest dioiL 

Intellect dod) mih love 
But til agree, 

Where the slave slays die lord 
Implacably. 

lie, that had on love's threshold 
Never yet 

Laid hb foot, there at hist 
His brow lifts set. 

Face to dust went; and now 
Not strange it were 

If the liead, blown by passion. 
Goes to air. 

The wild fowl, that did burst 
And break bis chain, 

In the trap, dioi^ so crafty, 
Falls again. 

Others weep, whom an alien 
Hand assails; 

For the liand of his own love 
Sa'di wails. 
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'Now,' I said, 'tbrou^i die worid 
I’ll wander free, 

Break my sbve’s cliains, and go 
In liberty. 

Are there not out of Fan 
Homes to be liad? 

Not in RiUm, Shdm, or Uasm, 

Or Bagdad?' 

Ya tiicsc sdll hold my garment 
By (he hem— 

Earth oC Shinlt, and Rukna's 
Silver stream. 

Ludy, one more example of Sa'drs magically simple yet 
•ophisdeated diction ends with a curious but charming note of 
self-applause, condoned in the Persian poet wlio lias many 
competiton at court, which suggests dut thu poem was compojicd 
for reciadon by a profe»ional minstrd. 

When the enemy doth throw 
His lasso, 

As his will determines, so 
We must do. 

None has earned, dH he has loved, 

Manly fiime, 

E'en as silver pure is proved 
By the Bame. 

Never did refonner take 
Passion’s way. 

But that he bodi worlds did stake 
In die play. 
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To bis memory I am so 
Wholly turned 

That with self my mind is no 
More concerned. 

'lltanb to knx sincere and idiolc 
I confess; 

Love, tliat burned my heart, my soul 
Doth caress. 

Sa'di I poet sweeter page 
Never writ 

For a present to an age 
Great with wit. 

May thy sugar tongue remain 
Ever blest 

That bath uught the world stxh pain 
And unrest. 
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J ALAL AL-dIn MUHAMMAD IBM MUHAMMAD Called 

ROini was born at Baikh In lao?, son of Balin' al- 1 )!n 
Muhammad ibn I.Iusain called Daha'al-DTnValad; according 
to certain authorities he was a great-grandson througli his 
grandmother of Sulfan Muhammad KlivSnamshSh^ but this 
assertion involves a historical impossibility and his royal descent, 
if true, must have been from another line. Less doubt is enicrtained 
concerning his cladm to the caliph AbQ Bakr as a remote ancestor. 
His father was a noted preacher and $ufi who never lost any 
opportunity of emulating the great GhazSli in expressing hb 
detestation of philosophy and ^olasUcism, and this is said to 
have excited against him the anger of that doughty ilteolngian 
Fakhr al-Din who enfo)^ the protection of ilte ruling 

bouse. Whether on account of this quarrel (wlilch seems unlikdy, 
for al-Riz! died in 1209) or for some oilier cause, such as die 
onset of the Mongol invaaons, BahS’ al-Din Valad presently 
found himself obliged to Bee from Baikh. JalSl al-Din was still a 
boy when his father set out on his forced wanderings tluough 
Penia, Iraq, Arabia and Syria; it is related, and tliere is nothing 
inhetently improbable in the story, that at Nishaptfr he met 
Farid al-Din 'AfiSr, then an aged and greatly revered figure; 
'A|{ir divined the spiritual aptitude of the lad and presented him 
with a copy of his j 4 frt!r~nima, telling Bahi' ai-Din that 'soon 
his son would set on fire the consumed ones of the world.* The 
refugees came to rest finally in Qcmia; there Bahl* al-Din died 
in tajo, and there with certain intervals ROro! resided to the end 
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of his life. He had marned and begotten a son named Sultin Vsiad 
while (he family were (cmporarily halted at Zarinda, forty miles 
to (lie south-east of Qonia. 

Ram! received Itis early education from hit fatlter, a good 
scholar, who recorded Iiit meditations in a book entided Mo'dri/; 
the iiiflucncc of hit instruction and writings is apparent in Kami’s 
own work. Sliorily after BahS’ al-Dln’s death liJs old friend from 
Balkh, BuritSj) al-Din Muliaqcjiq of Tirmidh arrived in Qonia, 
and foujid KCml csiablJslicd in tlic favour of the SaifOq SulfSn 
‘All’ al'Dln Kai>Qub(id, pn'adting in public in succession to bit 
fiihcr. fiurliSn al>Din at once undertook to initiate tiic young 
scolot into iltc inner mysteries of $Qfi discipline and doctrine; 
wlicn be died in 1140, KQm! 'in turn assumed the rank of Shaykh 
and tlius took tltc first, thougli probably unpremeditated, step 
towards forming a fraternity of the disciples whom his ardent 
personality attracted in ever-increastng numbers.’ We are told 
tliat during his discipleship to Burhiin ahDin, and on bis advice, 
Rami went to study further in Aleppo, whence he proceeded to 
Damascus for pcriuips four years (the eminent Muician theO' 
sophist Ibn ‘Ar^’ died there in 1240) before returning to Qonia 
to attend his teacher in Itis last days. 

‘Suddenly the sun of love and truth cast its rays on that pure 
soul, and so hrod and inflamed him that his eyes were dazzled 
by its lig^t.’ Witlt these words Ruml's modern Persian biographer 
and interpreter Badf al*Zam2n FuruzOnfar introduces the most 
remarkable and influential episode in the poet’s life, his encounter 
with the wild mystic Sliams al-Din ofTabrfz. The meeting took 
place in 1244 ^hen Shams al-Oin, a wandering dervish of some 
sixty years, arrived in Qonia. *Jall]u’I-D!n found in the stranger 
that perfect image of the Divine Beloved which he bad long been 
seeking,' writes R. A. bTtchoIson. ‘He took him away to his house, 
and for a year or two they remained inseparable.’ What passed 
between older and the younger mystic during thdr close 
assodaiion is not recorded, but all ancient sources agree that 
tbervoeforwaid Rami was a changed man. 'Meanwhile,' Nicholson 
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continues, ‘the Maulavi disciples of RumI, entirely cut off from 
their Master’s leaching and conversation and bitted/ resenting 
his continued devotion to Shamsu'I>Dln alone, assailed the 
iniruder with abuse and threats of violence. At last Shamsu’l-DTn 
Aed to Damascus, but was brought back in triumph by Sulfun 
WaJad, whom Jalalu’l-Din, deeply agitated by iIk- loss of his 
bosom friend, lud sent in search of him. 'lliercupdii the disciples 
"rcpenicd” and srerv' fi»tgivm. Soon, h«>Mvver, a a-newed 
outburst of jealousy on ilicir pan caused SI»[nsu'I<'Dln to take 
refuge in Damascus for (he uxond time, and again .Sul( 3 n Walad 
was called upon to restore tlte situation, b'inally, pcrlutps In 1247, 
the man of mystery vanished wiilioui leaving a trace behind.’ 
Following this Anal disappearance it was rumuurcd in Qonia iliat 
Shams al-Din was dead, murdered, said some, at die hands of 
certain jealous disciples of Ruml. Tbe poet received the reports 
with incredulity and exclaimed: 

Who was he that said 
The immortal spirit is dead, 

Or how dared he say 
Hope's sun hath paued away? 

An enemy of the sun, 

Standing bis roof upon, 

Bound up bodi his eyes 
And cried: 'Lo, the suo diesl' 


RtimI is said himsdf to have made a prolonged journey to 
Damascus in quest of his beloved friend, and it has been suggested 
that the vhiriing dance of bis Order, to the accompaniment of 
plaintive music from the reed*pipe, commemorates this desperate 
and fruitless search. 

But it is not quite co rrect to say that 'the man of mystery 
vanished without leaving a trace bdiind.' His teachings have 
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survived in a book, as yet unpublished, entitled Ma^aiat, an 
examination of whicii proves beyond doubt due this was the 
source of a number of the mystical apologues and ideas that 
occur in Rumi’s writings. Mowever, presently the poet found 
consolation in the affection of bis pupil and deputy al-I^n 
Zarkub; when he died, in about ladt, RQml transferred his 
passionate attachment to i.Iusiim al*Dln TIasan, destined to succeed 
iiim as licod <if iliu Order on bin death in 1273. ROmi was laid 
10 rest beside liix fadicr, and over Im remains a splendid shrine 
wan erected whidi coniinucK to this day to draw pil^ms from 
all pans of tbt* Muslim wurld. 

These arc the bare facts of a life ricli in ntystical experience, 
a life of saintly and ecstatic devotion which quickly gave rise 
to a wcaltii of pious legends. Rilml’s son Sul|Sn Valad composed 
a spiritual biography of his huher in verse, the y<ilad-nama 
which takes rank as a document of iIk first importance. Later 
in time, and of more questionable authority, comes die tof^ life 
of the saint included by AflSki, disdple of RQml's grandson 
Chelebi 'Arif, in liis ManSqih aWanft/u The historicity of this 
account may be judged from the following extracts, quoted in 
the translation of Sir James Redhouse. 

'One beautiful moonlight night, JeUl and Shems were together 
on the terraced roof of ilie college, and all tlte inhabitants of 
Qonya were sleeping on their housetops. Shems remarked: "See 
all these poor creatures! Tliey are dead to every sense of their 
Creator on (his beautiful night of Cod's decree. Wilt thou not, 
Jdil, of thy infiniie compassion, wake them up, and let them 
gain a share in the shower of blessings of this night?" Thus 
appealed to, JelAl fiKed toward Mekka, and offered up this prayer 
to God: "O Thou Lord of heaven, and of earth, for the love of 
Thy servant Shemsu-'d-Din, vouchsafe wakefulness to this 
people." Immediately a black cloud gatliered from the unseen 
world. Thunders and lightnings bunt fonh; and so heavy a tain 
fell, that all the sleepers, catching up what clothing they could 
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find, quickly took refuge in rlicir houses below. Shems smiled 
at die saintly joke, and was greatly amused.' 

‘Ac Damascus, when a young student, Jclill was frequently 
seen by others to walk several arrow-flights' distance in ilic air, 
tranquilly returning to (lie terraced roof on which iltcy were 
standing. Tliosc fellow-pupils were among his earliest Iivllcveni 
and disciples.’ 

‘fn the days of JelSl there was in Qonyn a iady-saiiu, luined 
Fakhru-’n-NtsS (die Glory uf Women). Site wan known to ail 
the holy men of the time, who were all aware uf her sanctity. 
Miracles were wrought by her in countless numbers. She con- 
standy attended the meetings ac JelUl's home, and he occasionally 
paid her a visit at her house. Her Inends suggcsttxl to her diat 
she ought to go and perform the pilgrimage at Mckka; but sIk 
would not undertake this duty unless site sliotild first ctinsult 
with JelSl about it. Accordingly site went to see him. As site 
entered bis presence, before slic spoke, he oiled out to Iter: "Oh, 
most happy ideal May thy journey be prosperous! God willing, 
we shall be together." She bowed, but said nodiing. Tlic dis¬ 
ciples present were puzzled. Tliat nig^u slic remained a guest at 
Jelll's house, conversing with him dll post midnighL At that hour 
he went up to the terraced roof of the college to perform the 
divine service of the vigil. When he had completed that service 
of worship, be fell into an ecstasy, shouting and exclaiming, 'fhen 
be lifted the skylight of the room below, where the lady was, 
and invited her to come up on to the roof also. Wlien she was 
come, he told her to look upwards, saying that her wish would 
come to pass. On looking up, she beheld die Cubical House of 
Mekka in the air, circumambulating round Jelal's head above iiim, 
and spinning round like a dervish In his waltz, plainly and dis- 
dnctly, so as to leave no room for doubt or uncertainty. She 
screamed out with astonishment and fright, swooning away. On 
coming to herself, she felt the conviction that the journey to 
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Mdcka was not one for her lo perform; so she totally relinquished 
the idea.' 

'A friend of JeUl's once took leave of him at Qonya, and went 
to Damascus. On his arrival diere, he found Jclal seated in a 
comer of Im room. Asking for an explanation of this surprising 
plienomcnon, Jclal replied: ‘The men of God arc like h^ws in 
the ocean; dtey pop into view on tl>c surface here and there and 
everywhere, as iliey please.'" 

'll is related tliat, after his dcadi, when bid on his bier, and 
while he was being washed by the hands of a loving and beloved 
disciple, wldlc uiliers poured the water for iltc ablution of Jetil’s 
body, not one drop was allowed to fall to die earth. AU was 
cau^ii by die fond ones around, as had been die case sridi the 
Prophet at his death. Every drop was dnmk by them as the 
holiest and purest of waters. As the washer folded JelSl’s arras 
over his breast, a tremor appeared to pass over the corpse, and 
the washer fell with his fa^ on the lifeless breast, weepii^. He 
felt his car pulled by the dead saint’s hand, as an admonition. 
On diis, he fainted away, and in his swoon he heard a cry from 
heaven, which said to him: “Ho there! Verity the saints of the 
Lord Iiave nothing to fear, neither shall they sorrow. Believeis 
die not; they m^y dep^t from one habitation to another 
abode.'" 

It is permissible to look askance at such stories as these, typical 
products, one might say, of the medieval imagination. Yet hints 
at the supernatural phenomena described can ^ found in Rumi’s 
own poems, and these may indeed have given rise to the stories. 
Thus, levitation may have been thought to be referred to in die 
quatrain: 

My dusty body 
Is heaven’s li^t; 

Angels are jealous 
To watch my Right. 
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Cherubim envy 
My purity; 

Before my valour 
All demons dec. 


The minivlv of iIm: shower may 1 lax-c been inspired by these verses: 

Rain fell on rlic head 
or a man of passion. 

Fell in sucli a fashion 
To his liouse he fled. 

Clapping wings, the swan: 

‘Pour on roe Tliy sliowcr 
Whose immortal power 
I was fashioned on.' 

The itkddent of the hierKi who left Rflml in Qonia and found 
him in hb room in Damascus recalls the poem in which a similar 
idea is expressed: 

0 blessed hour, when thou and I 
Togcriicr sit within this hall: 

Two forms, two shapes tlten, thou and I— 

Two bodies, and a single soul. 

The garden’s lustre and the trill 
Of deathltts Inrds such life bestow, 

The hour when Uiou and I at will 
Into that flower •garden go! 

The stars that wheel upon their way 
Lean down to look upon us then, 

And like some moon we shed our ray 
To listen them and other men. 



Ai>d ihou and I no more remain, 

But rapt in ecstasy niblime 
Soar far beyond the tale inane 
Of Thou’ and T and selfhood’s dime. 

The sky's brave birds that Ry to free 
On nsc and dice all envious gaze 
Tliat wc should kugh so merrily 
Together, in such wondrous ways. 

But not so wonderful is it 
As ikat ourselves, adto separate grace 
Iraq and Khonsan, should tit 
Together in this secret place. 

Before passing to a consideration of ROml't writings, it is 
intcresdng to glance at the portrait of the saint as envisaged by 
FurDaSnfar on the basis of contemporary reports and internal 
evidence. ’MaulSnfl was a man d* a sdlow complexion. His body 
was thin and lean, wtiile his eyes flashed with a hypnotic bright¬ 
ness daunting to those who looked upon him. In hU earlier years 
he wore a scholar’s turban and a wide-sleevcd gown, but after 
his encounter with Shams al-Din lie changed these liabits for a 
blue robe and a smoke-coloured turban, wliidi he never altered 
to the end of bU days. In his conduct he was peaceful and tolerant 
towards men of all sects and creeds, looking with the same eye 
on Muslim, Jew and Christian alike and urging his disciples to 
comport themsdvei similarly. This state of peace and unity, 
wdiich came as the result of love and foil realization of mith, 
bestowed on Maulini a patience and a forbearance such that 
tlirou^out hts life, despite the attacks and unworthy mis¬ 
representations levelled against him by blind-hearted enemies, he 
was never heard to utter one bitter reply, but with gentleness 
and charity be strove to bring them to the ri^t path. Thou^ 
he was looked upon with favour by die kings and princes of 
RQm, and though this class eagerly sou^t his company, be 
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passed all hts time witli dw poor and needy and most of his 
disciples were of the lower orders. He «'as a man of inllnhc 
modttty and shyness, never approving thatliis acts of benevolence 
should be noU^ abroad. For all his learning, of whidi we have 
abundant evidence in his writings, he «'3s cniircly free ofscliolarly 
arrogance and pride. In all his characteristics and in his true 
philanthropy Ik resembles iIk gteatese of (Ik proplivts, saints, 
men of and servants of liumanity, and it can be pnipcrly 
said that Ik stands in Uk ranks of the gtvaicsi guides of 
mankind.’ 

ROmJ is thus seen to liave been primarily a mystic of cxini* 
ordinary devotion and self*dedicadon; doulxlcss Itu utiuld liave 
regarded himself, if be diought of himself, first and foremost as 
a lover of God seeking by every means union with tiK Divine, 
and secondly as a teacher striving by his u-ords and lits example 
to lead others towards the same goal. Ills poetry was a by-product 
of his great spiritual fervour, the autlientic outpouring of tlK 
enraptured soul, with litde or no mental premeditation, and tliis 
accounts for the technical blemishes wliidl liave been remarked 
in Kami’s style. As R. A- Nicholson observes, ‘Naturally an 
improv^teirr, pouring forth hts thoughts as fast as they come 
to hb lips and wrought by sphere-muse to a pitch of transport 
where aU conscious sense of polbh and style has long ago been 
annihiUted—naturally such a orK will oAcnd in tlus point more 
conspicuously than sdf-coniained and soberer spirits.’ Daulatshih 
telb us that 'there was a jMlbr in the Maulawfs house, and when 
he was drowned in the ocean of love he used to rake hold of 
that pillar and set himself turning round it. Meanwhile he versified 
and dictated and people wrote down the verses.’ An examinaiion 
of hU odes and quatrains, gathered together in the vast collection 
known as the Dhdn-i Sftams-i Tairi^, discovers abundant 
evidence of extempoianeous and trancelilK composition. As for 
the circumstances under which his mystical epic, the Matknavl-yi 
taa'navl^ was composed, Afilkl gives the following circumstantl^ 
account as Kedhouse transbtes him. 
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The reason wfiy the Mesnevi was written b related to have 
been the following.—Husfimu'M'Din learnt that several of the 
foUowen of Jclal were fond of studying the lUhi^nSnia of Senil, 
tl>e HakTm, and the Mandqu't-Tayr of 'AttSr, as also the Nasih* 
nSnu of tltc latter. He therefore sought and found an opportunity 
to propose tltat Jelal should indite something in ilte st^ of tlie 
IlaU>niinia) but in the metre of the Mantiqu-'t-Tayr; saying that 
die circle of friends would tlien willingly give up all odier poetry, 
unci study tliat alone. Jcl£l immediately product a portion of the 
Mcsticvl, saying that God had forewarned him of the wishes of 
the brctiircn, in consequence of whicli Itc had already begun to 
compose the work. That fragment consisted of die flnt eighteen 
couplets of tltc introductory verses’ (the version Itere quoted is 
that of Sir William Jones): 

Hear, how yon reed in sadly pleasing tales 
Departed bliss and present woe bewails! 

'With me, from native banks untimely tom, 
Love-warbling youths and soft-ey*d vir^ns mourn. 

01 let the heart, by fatal absence rent, 

Feel wlui I sing, and bleed when I lament: 

Who roams in exile from his parent bow'r, 

Pants to return, and eludes ea^ ling’ring hour. 

My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 

Have hail’d- the rising, cheer’d the cloring day: 

Eadt in my fond affections claim’d a part, 

But none discern’d the secret of my heart. 

What though my strains and sorrows flow combin’d! 
Yet ears are slow, and carnal eyes are blind. 

Free through each mortal form the qnrits roll. 

But sight avails not Can we see the soul.^’ 

Such notes breath’d gently from yon vocal frame; 
Breath’d said no; ’twas all enliv’nir^ flame. 

'TIs love, that fills the reed with warmth divine; 

Tis love, that sparkles in the racy wine. 
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Me, plaintive u'anclW from my peerless maid, 

The teed has fir’d, and all my soul betny'd. 

He ^ves tlie banc, and he with balsam cures; 

Afliices, yet soothes; impassions, yet allures. 

Delightful pangs his am’rous tales prolong; 

And LAfLI’s firantick lover lives in song. 

Not lie, who reasons best, this wisdom knot's: 

Ears only drink what rapt'rous tongitcs disdtisc. 

Nor fiuitlcss deem die reed’s hcaji>pirrcmg pain; 

See sweetness dropping from die parted cane. 

Alternate hope and fear my days divide: 

I courted Grief, and Anguish was my bride. 

Flow on, tad stream of life! I smile secure: 

THOU Uvcstl THOU, die purest of the pure! 

Rise, vig'rous youth! be free; be nobly bold: 

Shall chains confine you, diough they blaze with gold? 

‘Jell! frequently mentions Husflm as tlie cause of tlic work’s 
having been begun and continued. In die fourth book lie addresses 
him in the opening couplet: 

OfTruth, the light; of Faith, the sword; Huslmu’d>Din aye be; 

Above the lunar orb has clomb my Mesnevt, through thee. 

‘And again the sixth book has for its opening verse the following 
apostrophe: 

0 thou, HusSmu’d'Dfn, my heart’s true Itfcl Zeal, for thy sake, 

I feel springs up in me sixth book hereby to undertake. 

'Often they spent whole nights at the task, Jelil inditing, and 
HusSm writing down his inspirations, chanting it aloud, as lie 
wrote it, Trith his beautiful voice. Just as the first book was 
completed, Husim’s wife died, and an interval ensued. Two 
years thus passed without progress. Husim married ttgun; and 
in that year, a.h. 662 (aj>. lidj), the second book was commenced. 
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No ocher interval occurred until the work was brought to a 
conclusion/ 

Three books have been published containing the prose utter¬ 
ances of Rflmi. First we have tlte Majilis-i joA’a, seven sermons 
delivered at unspedhed dates but presumably before his meeting 
with Sliams aUDin of Tabriz; for we arc informed that after this 
evenr t>>c poet only mounted die pulpit once, and then at the 
urgent rcquusi of his disdplcs. Tlic Majalu follow die usual 
pattern of hfuslim prcacliing; after an elaborate doxology a 
Tradition of the Prophet b cited, and the rest of iltc address 
consbis of an exposition of the toct, illustrated by quotations 
from die Koran, pious anecdotes and snatches of poetry. Tlie style 
of composition b also in keeping with tradition, an involved and 
artiheial prose that makes liard reading and must liave been even 
more difBcuU to follow when delivered. Secondly, the private 
letters of ROml were anciendy collected by an anonymous disciple; 
these, like die MajaUsy have been publbhed in Istanbul by the 
Mevlcvi Muhammad Faridun Nahdh. In his letters, some 144 in 
number, addressed to relatives and friends and dealing with 
personal as well as spiritual matters, the poet writes with consider¬ 
ably more case and fluency though by no means without 
mannerisms. While die two foregoing books furnish the researcher 
widi mudi valuable and important material, in i^ncral interest 
dicy cannot compare with the fUi mifihi of whicli three editions 
have now appeared, the third (and most reliable) being the work 
of Badi' al-Zaman Furuzaniar. 

The Fihi ma fihi comprises what may be loosely described 
as the table-talk of the saint. Certainly it was not Runu 
himself who made this compilation, but rather a disciple 
or periiaps his son SultSn VaUd; it b a posthumous pro* 
duedon, and iu ride seems to be drawn from a line of a 
poem occurring in Ibn 'Arabi's al-Futihit al-Makiaya. Here 
we And Rdmi discoursing on a wide variety of religious and 
mystical topics, pointing lus observations as usual with stories 

H 
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and quotatiom. R. A. Ntdiolson Qte» t«‘u passion m his 
Jtufni, Poet and Myttk. 

‘JalSlu'i-Din was asked, “Is there any way to Cud nearer than 
the ritual prayer?” “No," he replied; “but prayer docs m»i consist 
in forms alone. Formal prayer lias a beginning and an end, like 
all forms and bodies and everything tlui parties of speech and 
sound; but the soul b unconditioned and inlinirc: it Im neiilicr 
beginning nor end. TIk prophets liave sliuwn die true nature 
of prayer.... Prayer is the divvming aiul unamsdousness of the 
soul, so that all these forms remain wiihout. At tliat time there 
is no room even for Gabriel, who is pure spiriu One may say 
that the man vdio prays in this &sliion is exempt from all rcli^ous 
obligations, since be is deprived of his reason. Absorption in the 
Divine Unity is the soul of prayer." ’ 

*When a fly is plunged in lioney, all the members of its body 
are reduced to the same etmdidon, and it does not move. Similarly 
the term itiighrdj (absorption in God) is applied to one wlio lias 
no conscious existence or tnidadve or movement. Any action 
that proceeds from him U not his own. If he ts sdll struggling 
in the water, or if he cries out, “Oh, I am drowning," he ts not 
said to be in the state of absorption. This is wlui is signitied by 
the words j 4 na “I am God." People imaipne that it is 

a presumptuous claim, whereas It is really a presumptuous claim 
to say Ana 'l-ebd 'I am the slave of God"; and Aiui “I 

am (^" it an eiqiression of great humility. The man who says 
Ana ‘l-'ahd "I am the slave of God" affirms rwo existences, his 
own and God's, but he chat says Ana "I am God" has 

made himself non-existent and has given him^f up and says "I 
am God," Le. “I am naught, He is all: there is no being but 
God's." This is the extreme humility and self-abasement.’ 

In the following extract, in which the conversadonal tone 
comes out well, we And Rund discussing what must have been 
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a burning topic in the thirteenth century, and expressing a 
ditncteristically paradoncal viev of the Mongol invaders. 

‘Someone remarked: "The Mongols seize property, and from 
time to lime they give property to us. That is a itiange situation. 
What is your ruling.^" He replied: "Wltaicvcr die Mongols seize 
Itas come as it were into the grasp and ireasury of God. In the 
same way witen ynu hi! a jug or a barrel from the river and <arry 
it away, that boo)mc5 your property so long as it is in the jug 
or barrel and nobody lias die rigiit to interfere. Anyone wiio takes 
from the jug viilioui your pcrmisiion it guilty of tlicft by violence. 
Bui once iIk! water is poured bock into the river, it passes out 
of your ownership and is bwful for all to take. So our property is 
unbsrful to diem, whereas ibdx property is lawful to us." 

'Tktrt it no ntonkhoodin Islam: tkt congrtgaiion is a mercy. The 
Prophet, God’s blessings be upon liim, laboured for solidarity, 
since die gathering of spirits lias a great and momentous eHect 
on unity, wlicrcas with solitariness it is not adiieved. That is 
the secret of why mosques were erected, so that liic inhabitants 
of the parisli might gather there and greater mercy and prohe 
ensue. Houses arc separate for the purpose of dt^rsion and the 
concealment of private reUdons: that b their use. Cathedral 
mosques were erected so that die whole city might be assembled 
there; tite Kaaba was instituted in order tlut the greater part of 
mankind migiit gather there out of all cities and dimes. 

‘When the Mongols first came to these parts they were naked 
and bare, they rode on bullocks and tlieir weapons were of wood; 
now they arc sleek and wdl-fiUed, they liave splendid Arab horses 
and carry fine arms. In that time wh^ they were desperate and 
weak and had no strength, God helped them and answered their 
prayer; in this time whm they are so powerful and mighty, God 
is destroying them at the hands of the feeblest of men, so that 
they may know that it was through God's bounty and succour 
that they captured the world, and not by thdr own force and 
power. In the first place tlwy were in a wilderness, far &om men, 
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witboui means, poor, naked and in need. By chance certain of 
them came as merchants into the territory of tlw Klivuriunshah 
and began to buy and sell, purchasing muslin to cloilie tlieir 
bodies. The Khviriamshih prevented them, ordering tliat their 
merdunts should be slain and raking tribute from them; he did 
not allow their traders to go there. Tlie Tartan %’ent humbly 
before their king saying, "Wc are destroyed." Their king asked 
them to give him ten days* grace, and entered a deep cave; there 
he fasted for ten days, humbling and abasing himself. A proclama* 
tion came from Almlgliiy God: "I have accepted yoursupplicaiinn. 
Come forth: wlterever you go, you shill be victorious." So it 
befell: when they came forth, by God’s command tliey won the 
victory and captured the world. 

‘Someone said, "The Tartars also believe in ilic resurrection, 
and say chat there will be tyargfiu (judgment)." I le replied :"'n>cy 
lie, desiring to associate themselves with ilie Muslims. ‘Wc also 
know, and believe,’ they say. A camel was once asked, 'Wlicre 
are you coming from^ It replied, ‘From the baths.’ 'Tiutt is 
evident from your pads,' came the retort If they really believe 
in the resurrection, what evidence is tlicre to prove it.^ llic sins 
and wrongs and evils that dicy have committed are like snow and 
ice ^led together heap on lieap. When there comes tlie sun of 
penitence and contrition, tidings of the other world and the fear 
of God, it will melt those snows of rinfulness as the sun in heaven 
radts the snow and ice. If some snow and ice should say, *1 have 
seen the sun, and the sun of summer has shoive upon me,’ and 
it still remained sttow and Ice, no intelligent man would bdieve 
it It is impossible that the summer sun should come and leave 
the snow and ice intact Though Almj^ry God has promised 
that good and evil shall be recompensed at the resurrection, yet an 
ensample of that comes to pass every moment and at every instant 
If happiness enters into a man’s heart, that is his reward for 
making another happy; if he becomes sorrowful, it is because 
he has brought sorrow upon a fellow-maa These are presents 
from the other srorld and .tokens of the day of recompense, so 
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that by these little things men may come to undentand those 
great matters, even is a grain of com is o&red as a token of the 
whole sock.”' 

But it is in bis poetry that Ruml's universal genius standb lully 
revealed—the DivSn a^ the Mathuyh The DMn b called after 
Shams al>Dln of Tabriz, and most of Uic odes contained in it 
have hb name in the concluding ‘signature’ couplet. ‘In calling 
hb lyrics t\\cDiwSn of Shams>i I'abriz,* writes R. A. Nicltolson, 
‘RumI of course uses Um name Shams as dnugh Shams and 
himself lutd become identicai and were tlte same penon.' In tlib 
latitcring of lib poems on to hb spiritual alter ego Rflmi had no 
intention wliacevcr to deceive, and no one it^liar with the 
situation would have been in Uie least mbied; nevettlieless it b 
the only instance in Persian literature of a poet so acting, and the 
£Kt bears eloquent testimony to the strength of R&mi's consde- 
tkm that his inspiration as a poet sprang from Shams al-Din. It 
svas esddatdy with reference to thb genesis of his muse that he 
composed the quatrain: 

When in my breast 
The flame of love was lit, 

Whace’er but love my heart possest 
Love’s flte consumed it. 

The subtle brain, 

The school, the book I spumed; 

The poet’s enft I strove to gain, 

And rityming verse I learned. 

Bdieving Shams al*D!n to be the Perfect Man, God’s image incar¬ 
nate, in loving him Rdmi loved God, and could sincerely declare: 

Dost thou suppose 
I do as I command. 

Or, as the moment goes, 

I am in my own hand? 
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As a pen I He 
Before ray scrivener, 
Or like a ball am I, 
My mallet's prisoner. 


Yet Rum! did not disclaim authorship of his odes altogether; as 
AqS*yt Ulfat of Iffaliin first pointed out, and FiiruAanfar cun> 
Armed, very many of his poems carry additionally die pcn*nartw; 
KliSmOsh, which Rurtu chwiy adopci^ as liis personal soubriquet. 

A problem of authenticity lias inevitably arisen in connexion 
«dth the Divan on account of its extraordinary bulk, at all events 
in some copies. The Lucknow Ittliograph of 1885, a folio volume 
written in four columns, extends to 1,03d pages; this was presum¬ 
ably based on tlie Mod Maltall manuscript, described by A. 
Spren^ as containing 'g^iazals, 1200 pp. of 34 bcyis, tarji'-bands, 
4d pp., and about 4000 rubSis (nearly do,000 beyts In all).' Tlie 
nineteenth<entury Persian scholar Ri^ Quii Khun credited RQml 
irith 50,000 couplets in the Divan. At the other extreme, some 
manuscripts of the Divan comprise only 5,000 verses. When 
FuruxSniac in 193d wrote hb excellent biography of tlic poet, 
he was inclined to the view that the original core of the DlvSti^ 
though certainly of considerable size, had been grossly inllaicd 
in the course of the centuries by deliberate or accidental false 
attributions. He presented a well-reasoned argument for the 
pruning of these excrescences, but reserved judgment on the 
problem as a whole ‘while awaiting the discovery of a really 
ancient manuscript.' Such a copy has now been found, and is 
preserved in the library of Sir Chester Beatty in Dublin. Thougli 
undated, it can with conAdence (on palaeographical grounds) be 
placed at not later than the early years of the fourtcentli century, 
within a generation of the poet's death. Thb volume, whidi has 
the quatrains as well as the odes, Is written in 374 folios, In four 
columns, 37 lines to the page; the total of couplets thus amounts 
to approximately 40,000. Thb evidence a of course not wholly 
decisive; lalse ascription may have already taken place by the 
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time the copy was compiled ad mt^rcm asKtoris gloriatn, and in 
any case the ori^nal amanuenses, who recorded many of the 
poems direct from Rtlinl's lips, may not have been able always 
to distinguish between original composition and quotation. With 
all reserve, however, it seems dear that we must allow to Riinu 
the distinction of being among the wodd's most abundant 
poets. 

Tlic inc(|naliiics of his lyrical outbursts lave long been recog> 
nized. Of him it nciy wdl be literally true tliat lie never blott^ 
a single line; ompo^ing as lie did spontaneously, he could not 
be expected (I) have a meticulous regard for niceties of styl^ nor 
to be always alive to ilic dcsiiabiliiy of not repcarit^ Itimself. 
It must also be conceded that liis range of topics U somewhat 
circumscribed; he sang os a Sofi, and *$flfrtsm,’ as It A. 
Nkiiolson wrote in 1898, *has few ideas, but an inexhaustible 
wealth and variety of illustration. Among a thousand fluttering 
masks the interpreter is required to identify each old familiar 
face.' This poverty of themes is naturally not confined to mystical 
poetry; profane verse in the languages of Islam was also con¬ 
demned from ilie start, because of a strict classical canon of 
rocognixed subjects, to an endless repetition of tJircadbare tropes 
and worn-out conceits. But it is precisely in this context tliat 
llumi’s genius may be most cleariy discerned. Whereas other 
Persian poets were content to resign themselves to convention, 
and to restrict thetr creative impulse to elaborating fresh (but 
not always so very fresh) variations on given themes, RQmi 
seemingly originated an extensive range of new subjects and new 
illustrations. Tlie stock-in-trade of $iifi quietism, piety, austerity, 
passion, theosophy had already been exploit^ 1^ An^, 
SaniT, *A(f 9 r; RQitu invented die whirling dance to die song of 
the r^-pipe, and with it set die entire universe of emotion, 
thought and language spinning to a fresh and exhilarating 
rhythm. New similes, new metaphors, new images poured from 
hb enraptured soul, as he struggled to give expression to ecstatic 
experiences of unquestionable power and authenticity. 
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Doctors we of ancient time 
And philosophers sublime, 

Roasted flesh and syrup tare, 

Face of cartli and Sirius star. 

For such bones as aclitng be 
Saving liniment arc we; 

To tlic sick and breaking Itcart 
Heab'ng comfort we impart. 

Hasten then from this abode, 

For we take die open mad; 

Earthly pleasures scarce sufRcc, 

We are folk of Paradise. 

Men have argued (but they lied) 

That the image does not Ude; 

One declared, we are a tree, 

Said another, grass are we. 

Yet the rustling of the bougli 
Proves the breeze is stirring now; 

Silent then, 0 silent be— 

That we arc, and this are we. 

The challenge of the music resurrected long>buried responses. 

Death's Angel cries 
When the lute is played; 

Our hearts arise 
Living from the dead. 

These pasrions deq> 

That were drowned and died 
like fishes leap 
From the boilit^ tide. 
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In the iransfotnvation of the dance, the mysdc feds himself to 
be one with the drding suis. 

Each atom dancing in the plain 
Or on the air, 

Behold it well, like us, insane 
It spinneth tlw^ 

Each atom, wiicthcr ^od it be 
Or sorrowful, 

Circicth the sun in ecstasy 
Incfiable. 

Tlte tumult and following tranquillity of a storm at sea 
symbolize tlte spirit’s experience in its journey out of and back 
to God. 


Happy was I 

In the pearl's heart to lie; 

Till, bslicd by life’s hurricane, 

Like a tossed wave t ran. 

The secret of the sea 
I uttered thunderously; 

Like a spent doud on the shore 
I slept, and stirred no more. 

The poet in ecstasy describes the advent of the Divine Beloved 
whom he has sought so long; the beautiful version is R. A. 
Nicholson’s. 

He comes, a Moon whose like the sky ne'er saw, awake or 
dreaming, 

Crowned with eternal flame no flood can lay. 

Lo, from the flagon of Thy love, 0 Lord, my soul is swinunlng, 
And mined all my body’s bouse of clay. 

K* 
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When first the Giver of the grape my lonely heart befriended, 
Wine fued my bosom and my rans filled up; 

But wiicn His image all my eye possessed, a vtrice descended; 
‘Well done, 0 sovereign Wine and peerless Cup!' 

Love's miglity ami from roof to Insc caeli dark abiKle is liewing 
Where diinks reluctant catch a golden ray. 

My heart, when Love’s sea of a sudden binsi into its viewing, 
Leaped headlong in, with ‘Fliul me now who may!' 

As, ilic sun moving, clouds behind him nni, 

All hearts attend thee, 0 Tabriz's Sun! 

Out in a quieter and more reflective mood llflml is inspired 
to compose a neo-Platonic hymn of greater beauty and deeper 
insight than any Greek follower of Plotinus Itad die power to 
write: R. A. Nicholson is again the masterly tnuislaton 

Poor copies out of Heaven's original, 

Pale eartlily pictures mouldering to decay, 

Wliat care aldiougb your beauties break and ral 4 
When that which gave them life endures for ayc.^ 

Oh, never vex thine heart with idle woes: 

All hi^i discourse enclumting die rapt car, 

All gilded landscapes and brave (^istcring shows 
Fad^perish, but it Is not as we fear. 

Wlulst far away die living fountains ply. 

Each petty brook goes brimful to the main. 

Since brook nor fountain can for ever die, 

Thy fears bow foolish, thy lament how vainl 

What is this fountain, wouldst thou rightly know.’ 

The Soul whence issue all created things. 

Doubtless the rivers shall not cease to flow 
Till silenced are the everlasting springs. 
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Farewell to sorrow, and with quiet mind 
Drink long and deep: let others fondly dean 
Tlie citannci empty they perchance may /bid, 

Or fiicliom rhar unfaihomohle stream. 

The moment thou to this low world wast given, 

A ladtkr st<»otl wlicrtby thou mighicst aspire; 

And ftriii thy steps, wlticli upward still have striven, 
Fmm mineral mounted to the plant; then higher 

To animal cxisicrvce; next, tlie Man 

With knowledge, reason, inUli. 0 wondrous goall 

'Utis body, wlticli a crumb of dust began— 

IIuw fairly fashioned tlw consummate whole 1 

Yet stay not here tliy journey: Uiou shall grow 
An an^ briglit and have tliine home in Heaven. 

Plod on, plunge last in tlie great Sea, tliat so 
Thy little drop make oceans seven times seven. 

'Tltc Son of God!’ Nay, leave that word unsaid; 

Say, ‘God is One, the pure, the single Truth.* ^ 
What diougli thy frame be withered, old, and dead. 

If the sou! keep lier fresh immortal youth? 

These few examples only touch the surface of a deep and rich 
‘mine, whose abundance of pure gold sdll awaits full discovery 
and expioitation. Fortunately, thanks to the devoted labours o£ 
that superb scliolar, my teacher R. A. Nicholson, the conienis 
and meaning of ROmi’s other great poetic creation, the Afarimxvi- 
yi ma'navly are now perfectly disclosed for ail to study and 
appraise, liiis epic, divided into six books with a total of over 
15,000 couplets, in ROml’s own words ‘contains the roots of the 
roots of Religion, and treats of the discovery of the mysteries of 
reunion and sure knowledge. It ts the Grand Jurisprudence of 
God, the most glorious Law of the Deity, the most manifest 
Evidence of the Divine Being.’ Begun at the instance of 
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al'Din ahortty after 1158, the Mathtavi was left incomplete (the 
last book bn^s off in the middle of a story) at RQmi's death; 
it is likely that he ceased dictation some years before 1373. 
hrst sight the poet appears to ramble on without any definite 
scheme in mind^ taking up topics and illustrating them with 
anecdotes more or less as the fancy takes him; but Gustav Ricliter 
in his Penkiu Myttiktt Dstkeldl'^dJin Rumi: einc Sfildeutung in 
Jf«i Vortfagen has disdosed a very different picture. In R. A. 
Nicholson’s words, 'Any one wlio r^s die poem attentively will 
observe that its structure is for from beJr^ so casual as it looks. 
To say that "the stories follow each otitcr in no order" is entirely 
wrong: they are bound together by subtle links and transitions 
arising from the poet’s development of liis tlietnc; and cadi Rook 
forms an artistic whole.' 

The Matknawi is a grand Story-book,’ wrote Nicholson in 
1931. ‘There arc several hundreds of stories, comprising specimens 
tn almost every ^enrt, and no one can accuse theautlior of lacking 
invention or fail to admire the easy power vnih whudi he moulds 
bis nw material into whatever shape he wilL As might be expected, 
the largest class consists of legends from the Qur'an and its 
Commentaries, the Traditions of the Prophet, and the Lives of 
pre-Mohammedan prophets and Muslim saints. KtUUa and Dinvux^ 
the Arabic version of die Sanskrit Pamka-tanua, supplies 
numerous Beast Fables, where the animals pby tlie allegorical 
parts assigned to them. JalSlu'ddin borrows much but owes little: 
he makes his own everything that comes to hand. The First Story 
in the poem is taken from Ibn Sini (Avicenna); others can be 
traced back to Sanll, NizSmt, and ‘Att 3 r; and probably a large 
number were contributed by popular collections of anecdotes 
like die Jawdn^u 'UHikiyit of 'Awfl. What precisely these 
literary sources were, and how far they cover the whole ground, 
is a question that has yet to be invest^ted. It is likely, I think, 
that some, pahaps many, of the Talcs belong to the miscellaneous 
store of "wandering" stories carried to and fro by dervishes and 
other cravellm, in which case the author may have put them 
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into verse from memory.' Recently FurOxinfu, whose long and 
patient researches have done so much to throw light on the 
biography and personality of Runii, has published a monograph 
escablisliing tbe sources of many of ^ stories lok) in ^ 
MathnavV, this essay proves the poet's wide reading, but the use 
made by him of tlte material at hb disposal lias yei to be systemati* 
calty investigated. Hie followii^ examination of a single anecdote 
suggests lines on which further exploration mi^t be conducted. 

Egyptian mystic Dhu ']>NQn, who died in 8di and is buried at 
Gixa, once witnessed a remarkable miracle, if we arc to believe the 
reports of tlic liogingraphcrs. Abu Nu'aim al-Isfahoni (d. 103S) re¬ 
counts thuind<lcniasfoIIows,a]lcgedlyinDhu*]-Hun's own words. 

'We were once at sea making for Jedda, and bad on board with 
us a youth of twenty years or so, who was dothed in the garment 
of reverential fear. I was longing to speak to him, but could not; 
wc would always sec him ciilicr reciting the Koran, or fuiing, 
or at his buds. Then one day, while he was sleeping, a suspicion 
ran through die ship; tbe passengers were all examining each 
other, until they came to the sleeping youth. The owner of the 
missing purse said, "Nobody was nearer to roe than this youth 
asleep h^" When I beard this, I went up to the youth and 
wakened him. As soon as he had washed hiouelf and prayed four 
raiiat^ he said, "Young man, what do you want?” I said, "A 
susptdon has run through the ship; all the people have examined 
one another, and now they have come to you." Then the youth 
lifted up his hands in prayer, and I feared for the passengers on 
account of his imprecation; when lo, it seemed to us as if every 
fish in the sea had come to the surbee, bolding in its mouth a 
pearl. The youth took a jewel from the mouth of one of the iishes 
and threw it to the owner of the purse, saying, “Here is a compen¬ 
sation for what you have lost. Now you are quits.” ’ 

Some yean bter, the bmous $ufi author al-Qushairi 
reported Dhu 'l-Nun somewhat more briefly. 
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‘I was once on board a ship when a villous wnp was stolen. 
They suspected a certain man, but I said, "Leave him alone, and 
I will speak gently to him." Now the youth was sleeping in a 
cloak; lie put his head out of the cloak, and I spoke to him about 
die matter. The youth replied, "Do you ^ak thus to mc.^ I 
adjure Tliee, Loid, leave not a single Hsli but it slull bring a 
jewel 1 " We saw the surface of tlK water full of fiiJics, with jewels 
in their mouths. 'Hien tlic young man threw hitiKclf iiiio die sea, 
and passed to die sliore.' 

The Persian elcvcnth*ccntury $un auHiur Ilujviri quotes 
Dim '(•NQn thus. 

‘Once I embarked in a ship vuyt^tng from Egypt to Jidda. 
Among the passengen was a youth wearing a patched frock. I 
was eager to be his companion, but be inspired me widi such 
awe that I did not venture to address him, for his spiritual state 
was very exalted and be was constantly engaged in devotion. One 
day a certain man lost a purse of jewels, and suspicion fell oti 
this youth. They were about lo maltreat liim, bur 1 said, "Let 
me question him courteously.” I told him that lie was suspected 
of thidt and that I had saved him from maltreatment. "And now,” 
I said, "wliat is to be done.^” He looked towards Heaven, and 
spoke a few words. The ftslics came to die surface of die sea, 
oich with a jewd in its mouth. He took a jewel and gave it to 
his accuser; then he set his foot on the water aitd walked away. 
Thereupon the real thief dropped die purse, and die people in 
the ship repented.* 

Rami introduces this anecdote in the middle of a discourse 
on the wickedness of attributing evil to holy men; he makes no 
mention of Dbu l-NOn as the original source of the story, and 
has the saintly youth quote in conclusion the well-lmown 
passage in the Koran where God administers a rebuke to the 
Prophet for disregarding the appeal of a blind roan for instruction. 
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A dervish, that with saintly fortitude 
was full provisioned, journeyed on a ship 
wherein it clionced that, as he lay asleep, 
a purse of gold was missed. The hue and cry 
tan througlt the vessel; all were strictly scarfed, 
and all to no avail. At last the quest 
ended in him: 'G>mc, let us search as well 
the sleeping mendicant,’ tlic call went up. 

'Dm; owner of iltc gold, posscsiicd by grief, 
awakened him. 'A bug of prccioiui tilings,' 
sold he, ‘is missing: wtiolc company 
liavc bcai examined; you cannot escape 
(lie inqubiu'on. .Strip your der\dsh*cloak, 
tiai tlieir suspicions may be cleared 1mm youl' 
'0 Lord!' die dcrvisli cried, ’these wicked men 
have charged a crime against Tlty servant true; 
command, and let it bel* Sitice that bis bean 
was sorely pained by their suspicions, 
fonhwitli on every side out of tlie deep 
myriads of fslies, cocli a wondrous pearl, 
die ransom of a realm, liaving in mouth, 
put up their lieads; pearls from the hand of God 
that never man had touched or brouglit to view. 
The dcrvisli took a handful of the pearls 
and, casting them upon the boards, sprang up 
and sate him high-suspended in die air 
and rested diere, cross-legged and at bis ease, 
as monarchs do enthroned—he lifted high 
above the zenidi, and the sltip below. 

’fiegonel* he cd^. Take, if ye will, yourdiip; 

I will have God, that so ye may not sail 
with a mean thief to keep you company! 

Then let us see who shall have greater loss 
in this our separation. I am glad 
to be with God united, and apart 
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from His creation; He will ne’er cry ihtcf 
agpinsi me, He will ne'er deliver me 
to the informer/ Then tlie voyagers 
exclaimed, 'Great master, wliercforc wosc thou raised 
to so high staiion?* Thus he made reply: 

'Because I cast suspicion on the poor, 
and, for a thing so mean, o/Tcndcd God! 

Nay, God forbid; it was not on this wise, 
bur that 1 never nourished evil iliougins 
of dervishes, but showed true a-vercnce 
unto those lungs, so gradous and ni pure, 
whom God Himsdf exalted, in the time 
HU Prophet turned his back, and did reveal 
on their behalf tlte holy words, fit frowned.' 

Nicholson has remarked on the 'direct scmi-colIoquial style' 
of the tales in the Mathnavif 'rising to dignity wlicrc tlic subject 
requires it,’ and observes that this 'conirasis favourably with the 
artificial diction of most Persbn verse/ Indeed, one of iltc most 
remarkable clkancteristics of Bumfs diction, not only in these 
rapid narratives but throughout hU poetry and in his prose 
discourses as well, is his readiness to use woids and constructions 
from common speech whidi otherwise scarcely appeared in 
Persian literature until the modernists, in the teeth of indignant 
opposition from the learned traditionalists, introduced them in 
their fiedon. His combinadon of demode with literary language 
gives an extraordinary vigour to everything be says, and confirms 
strikingly the old reports of spontaneous and oral composidon. 

This summary survey of the works of a supremely original 
genius cannot be better concluded than by qttoting again the man 
who penetrated more deeply into the heart and b>^ of ROmi 
than any scholar of east or west In all these seven centuries, and 
whose writings on the poet-mystic will live so long as poetry and 
mysticism engage the atcendon of enquiring students. *HU Odet 
reach the utmost heights of which a poetry inspired by vision 
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and rapture is capable, and these alone would have raatle him 
the unchallenged laureate of Mystidsm.* Tliat was Nicholson’s 
final estimate, delivered more than thirty years after the publica¬ 
tion of his first book, Seleeud Poons tht Diydni S/uinui 
Tabrli. When he had completed his edition and translation of 
the Mathnavit he added: 'Familiarity docs not always breed 
disillusion. l‘o-day the words I applied to tlic autitor of the 
Mathnawi ihirty-fivc years ago, “tlic greatest mystical poet of 
any aRc," socni to me no more than just. WIktc else sluill we 
find sucli a panuntna of universal existence unrolling ir>clf 
tlirou{dt 'Hmc into Gtcmiiy? And, apart from the supreme 
mystical quality of liw poem, sdiat a wealth of satire, humour 
and padtos! What masterly pictures drawn by a lund dot touclies 
nothing without revealing its essential chapter! In the Divdn 
Jaldlu’ddln soars higher; yet sve must read the Matknawl in order 
to appredaie all the range and variety of his genius.' And 
Nicholson recognized as Um grand climax of die Matknavt chose 
tines in the third book where Rfimi appears (but only superficially, 
for die doctrine be enunciates stems direct from Grc^ pUlosophy) 
to aniidpate the Darwinian theory, and envisages a consummation 
of all diings in which the God-descended soul of Man returns at 
last to its original and eternal Home. 

I died as mineral and became a plant, 

I died as plant and rose to anim^ 

I died as animal and I was Man. 

Why should I fear? When was I less by dying? 

Yet once more I shall die as Man, to soar 
Widi angds blest; but even from angelhood 
I must pass on: aU exupt God dothperitk. 

When I have sacrificed my angel-soul, 

I shall become what no mind e'er conceived. 

Oh, let me not existl for Non-existetKe 
Proclaims in organ torves, To Him we shall return.' 
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T iir seventK century of the llijni, diNpite ilic fact thai It 
was an ^e of die greatest liardslup as a n-suh of die 
Mongol onslauglu on the bnds nf Isluni, c^pcdaIly 
Persia, is nevertheless reckoned as one of titc great scientific and 
literary epochs of Islam.' This is tlie opening sentence of Jaiiil 
Humi*i’s introduction to bis edidon of extracts from die AkhlS^ 
Nasiriy of wfaicli more will be said later in this diapuT. His 
remarks are perfeedy just; the century of Mongol dcvasiaiion, 
die century which witnessed the end of die 'Abbosid caliphate, 
most of Persia laid waste, the sack of Baghdad, was also a period 
of intense intdlectual and artistic aedvity. .Some of die most 
prominent authors of these times have been discussed in the 
preceding three chapters; it is now proposed to examine briefly 
the wridngs of five more who, in diis context, must be presented 
as minor figures but in any odier century might wdl liavc held 
the centre of die stage. 

When the ori^ns of the quatrain were being reviewed, 
reference was made to die thtrmenih-century prosodist Shams-i 
Qais and his romantic account of the invendon of diis literary 
form. The TofjumSn al-haligha of RadQySnl and dw Hadaiq 
of Vafvlt had already laid the foundations of Persian 
rhetoric when Shams al>Dfo Mul^mmad ibn Qais of Raiy 
addressed himself to the enterprise of advancing this diflicult and 
speciaKzed study. It was in Marv, and in the year lat?, that he 
began to write, in Arabic and not in Persian. Rumours of the 
Mongol attacks on north-eastern Persia sent him scurrying for 
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safety, along with many of his countrymen sufficiently prudent 
and provisioned to Hoc the avalanche. He was at the forcrest of 
Farrozln, between llamadliin and when the invaders 

caufcht up with him; in tlic general confusion be lost the rough 
draft uf his book, but afterwards recovered some portions from 
a fellow'rcfiigcu. Sliams<i Qois finally found rest with the 
AtSbeg .Su'd ibn /anp and his son and successor Aba Bakr, and 
it was in .Siiirii/. thai l»e took up nnee more his project of author- 
sliip; Im: now allowed himself to be penuaded to write in Persian. 
Ills book, which he named al-Mu'jamfima'Sylr atk'Sr 
was coinpicicd al>oiii and, as its title indicates, discusses 
Persian poetics only; the parts of the oiiginol draft dealing 
with Arabic puciics were separated olT into another book, the 
lost aUMu'rab fi madytr ask'ar al-Arah. After centuries of 
neglect, Stianu-I Qats's valuable work came once more before 
the public in 1909, in an edition prepared for the Gibb Memorial 
Series by £• G. Browne and Mind Muhammad of Qazvln; a 
revised Hilton by Mudarris Ridavl was publisitcd at Teheran in 
• 9 J 5 - 

In al’Mu'jam (which is tlte correct spelling; £. G. Browne 
read erroneously al-Mu'ajjam) we have a fuller treatment of the 
science of poetics titan in the works of RidOyinl and Va;vif. 
Not only are the metres and rhetorical figures analysed in greater 
detail, but the illusutittons are iar more copious and are often 
given at length. One section discusses with explanatory drawings 
such poetic eccentricities as odes composed in the shape of a tree 
or a bird. Tltc scientilic value of the book is therefore very 
considerable, and no future investigator of Persian poetic tech¬ 
nique can afford to disregard it. As a contribution to elegant 
writing it also deserves more consideration than it has hitherto 
attracted. On this point, Baharis observation is well worth 
pondering: 'According to my taste, Shams-i Qais's prose is one 
of the best examples of his time. If this man, endowed with such 
a powerful pen, fine intelligence, sharpness of appreciation and 
cl^ty of judgment bad written a book rather freer than scientific 
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comptlaitons, sucli as lUstory or narrative, it would have been 
a piecious treasure. I cannot trace after his lime any prose style 
in Persian so reminiscent of die vigorous prose of his predecessors 
such as Abu ‘UMa’iilT, die ChaJidr ma^la^ the Qibds^imay ami 
the SiyStat-ninia of Kifum aUMulk. I think that the Gulutan of 
Sa'di too is a kind of poetic prose; and certainly I believe that 
classical prose after Sliarns*! Qais and Sa'di descended into the 
dust, may God luivc ii>em in I Its wide nwrey!' DaliSr connnenis 
on Shams 4 Qais's freedom from the frigid anihees and riieiorical 
tricks so dear to his ccmtcmporarics, but a-inarks ilioi words of 
Arabic ori^n make up bctwccit forty and nfty per cent of his 
vocabulary. 

Tlie court of Sa'd ibn Zangt and AbQ Bakr ibit .Su'd gathered 
to Sliir&a many who had served the princes of nordiem and 
eastern Peiua before die Mongol storm broke. Among the poets 
to whose royal panegyrics Sa'di may well have listened as a boy 
was Kamal al>Din Ismill of If&h&n, nicknamed Khaliaq al~ 
or'Creator of Ideas.' (It ts to be remembered iJiat accord¬ 
ing to die theorists, poetry was made up of iwu elements— 
or 'words' and ma'SM or 'ideas'; Kandl al-Din Tsm&'tl was 
thus considered to be wliat, in modem jargon, would be termed 
a creative artisu) His father Jamil al-Dln 'Abd al-RaxeSq had 
been a panegyrist before him, and is chiefly famous for the 
scurrilous poem whlcli he composed in reply to a satire of 
Khiqani’s pupil Mujir al-Dln, an eflusion which drew from 
KhiqinI a handsome tribute to Iffahfin by way of amends. Kamil 
a!-I^ learned the an of flattering kings from a good master; 
but he appears to have been disappointed at the reception accorded 
to his efforts, and he returned fram his long tour of the courts to 
his native city in time to witness and perish in Ogotly's massacre. 
Hie disillusioned poet must have been a familiar fi^re in those 
troubled rimes, and Sbams-i Qais devoted a pointed section of 
al-Mu'jam to the well-worn theme that 'no man of intelligence 
and virtue ought to leave his panegyrist who hopefully presents 
a poem to him without some prize.’ 
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There h a certain boldness in Kamil al-Din’s addresses to the 
princes whose hivoui be sought, a moraliung note that anticipates 
Sa‘<fi; he may have been a pioneer in this stai^ngly new approach, 
and be certainty sufiered the hite commonly reserved for pioneers. 
Thus, a poem dedicated to Rukn al-Din $a‘id ibn Mas^Od begins 
uncompromi&in^y; 

You make boast of ha^ng a heart that’s in Inve with God: 

all good attend you, if your tongue’s in accord with your 
heart! 

It is ilicrcforc not so very surprising that he sliould have been 
moved later to remark: 

I’ve looked about me to right and left with the eye of reason: 

no worse craft in the world have I seen den the poet’s 
trade. 

KamSl al-Din abandoned his literary ambitions on his return 
to Ifiahin, and affected the dervish habit and way of life. At this 
stage of his development be declared (and his new devotion to 
religion seems to have made little impression on his nacuial 
conceit): 

A thousand thanks and praises I sing to AImig;hty God, 
that not out of greed or covetousrtess I follow this way; 

I don’t earn my living by making up poetry, 
though to be sure poets like me don't happen very often. 
Nig^t and day I sit in my nook of complete content 
caring for no one, and certainly nobody cares for me. 

But even then he could not altogether conceal his disappoint¬ 
ment with the world. Daulatshih relates that KamSl ai-Din had 
been very generous to many of his townsfolk, Rho requited his 
liberality with ingratitude; ^ therefore cursed them. 
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Lord of tlie Seven Planctt, send forth some bloodtliiruy infkkl 

CO make Dar>i D&shc a bare plain, JOpara a river of blood! 

Hb prayer was soon enou{^ answered. 0 got 3 y encored Isfaliiin 
about 1237 and gave ilie city over to massacre and plunder. 
C. G. Browne quotes Daulatsliah for the t>vquel. 'At iliis limc 
KamAlu'd-Dln Isma'It had adopted the ascetic life and habit of 
tite 3ufb, and lud retired to an hcrnitcago siiiiati'd iHitside tltc 
tosm, In consequence of whicli he was not for souk* time molested. 
TI1C Iffahanis cook advancage of clib to dc|>oMi in liis custody 
some of tlicir treasures and valuables, which lie concealed in a 
well in the courtyard tif Ids licrmitage. One day, however, a 
Mongol boy armed with a crossbow fired at a bird in this court* 
yard, and in doing so dropped hJs "drawing-ring,** which rolled 
into tlw well wherein tltc treasure was hidden. Search for ilte 
ring led to the discovery of the treasure; litc Mongol greed was 
aroused, and poor Kamil was put 10 the torture to make him 
reveal other hoards of treasure whidt 0>cy supposed him to 
possess. In hb death-agony he is said to have wrircen with hb 
life-blood the following quatrain.' 

My bleeding heart obeys thy will, 0 Lordl 
Is this die rest my years of liomagc cam? 

Be patient, O my soul; now slialt thou leam 
In what strange ways God doth man's love reward. 

The version of Kamil al-Dln IsmS'il's last poem here quoted 
was made by Loub H. Gray and Ethel Watts Mumford, American 
audiors of Tkt Hunirtd Lov* Songs of Kama! ad'D'ai of Isfahan^ 
publuhed in a limited edition of aoo copies (of which 150 were 
oBiued for sale) by David Nutt *at the Sign of lite Phoenix, 
Long Acre: London: 1903.' It might not hive been amidpaied 
that thb particular poet would be ringled out for acclaim as a 
prime romantic; but let bb translators tell thdr own story. 

*For us Kamal’s chief interest lies not in hb ghazals and kassidas, 
with their fulsome eulogies of petty kings long passed away, but 
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in his rubaiyai of love. If Omar, like Kobeleth, sings ever of 
bfe's vanity, if Abu Said in liis quatrains speaks only of the mystic 
unity of God and man, Kama! of Isfahan knows no tlieme but 
the sadness and the passion of love, whose end is the Triumph 
of Death. All we km^ of Kamal’s heart-history is gleaned from 
bis piK'try. Hit biograplicn arc silent here, and rig^ttly so. Only 
Occidental 'culture' stoops sliamdessly to reveal and prim Um 
lovc'tivcs of tin: great. Yvt, althou^t ilie vdl may not be raised, 
Vfc may, now and again, catch stray glimpgcs of the figures which 
niovc hcliind. Wv know from die Rubaiyat that liis love was 
unlnppy, and that iIk Behtved was cruel to him and frise- Nor 
can we reproach Iter jtbily, for however much we idealize the 
Beloved and worUiip her above all else, site b but woman, 
varmtt et mutabiU sanper. Of one thing at least we may be sure, 
if the Rubaiyai speaks trudi—Kamal's Beloved was of die daugh¬ 
ters of loy, twining her hair, like Lilith, about the hearts of men. 

... For an imtanr, even unto liim, longing was reality, as woman 
gives tint site may take away. And thus u last, despairing and 
broken, mocked by die men he liad helped and the woman Ik had 
loved, he went forth from Isfahan, nor came again.' 

Any comment would be superducus, and it only remains to 
rescue from oblivion some extracts from this remarkable New 
York paraphrase. 

LXVI 

O Cypress! Rosel Li^it of the wotidi beware! 

Somewhere the Archer draws the bending bow; 

Silent and swift the fatal arrows go— 

And one shall find thy marble b^m bare. 

ucvn 

There is a Gate men call ‘Eternity,’ 

Whereunto lead the paths of Dread and Fear. 

Each Ug^t-spent day brings thee more surely near 

Where dimly gleams the Sword of Destiny. 
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Lxvni 

0 arrogant! stake not thy beauty frail 

Against the magic of the Moon and Stats; 

And mock me not because my silence mars 

Thy senseless mirth and talk of no avail. 

LXIX 

Plays the dawn wind with violet and rose, 

And dimples o'er with smiles ihc river's face; 

Unto the cypress lends a subtler grace, 

And brings the fevered sick divine repose. 

LXX 

But oh, forget not—insolent with glory— 

The wind that opes the rose, the tulip brcalu, 

From off die bough the almond blossom sliakcs; 

And Death the ending of Love's sweetest story. 

The ardent bibliographer may like to know of Mrs. Theodosia 
Garrison's version of one quatrain from Katiull al>Din publisJicd 
in Lippineott't Magaiau for 1900, at page 783. 

From a bogus ar>chorite we now turn to a true mystic, also 
a victim of Mongol aggression, author of an importani but 
disregarded treatise on Sdhsm. Najm al>Dln 'Abd Allah ibn 
Muhammad Riizi, called Najm al-Dln Dlya, bom in the once 
Bourishing city of Raiy, was initiated into die spiritual life by 
Majd al<^ <A Baghdad, disciple of the Bimous Najm ul*DJn 
Kubri. Diya also studied under Kubril befom the latter was killed 
in lOM resisting the Mongol massacre of KhvSriim. He (cits us 
that even before these catastrophic events sent him fleeing 
westwards, a number of his pupils had requested him to compile 
a book on mysticism in Persian: ‘they desired a compendium 
small in size but great in meaning, which would give information 
on the beginning and end of creation, the commencement of the 
path and the conclusioo of the journey, the purpose and quest 
of the lover and the bdoved, to be a world-displaying cup and 
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a beauty'Tcflccring mirror, of Mrvke alike to the immature 
neophyte and the perfect initiate.' Of the numerous treatises on 
this subject already composed most were in Arabic, and therefore 
usekss to those whose motJier>tDngue was Persian; and the 
Prophet liad said, 'Speak to people according to the d^ree of 
their understanding.' 

But ilicn Daya’s wanderings liad immediately ensued. 'It was 
in the year dry (iwo) iliai il»c God-forsaken army of flic Tartar 
infidrls, may God fonenke and dc%truy tliem, gainxi tlic mastery 
over lliosc trrriiorieH. 'I1ic confut-ion and rbuglitcr, tlic devasta¬ 
tion and leading into captivity, riic dustmettun and conBagraiion 
that followed at iIk lands of thore accursed creatures were suclt 
as had rsever before been wiincescd In any age, whether in the 
lands of heathendom or Islam.* Tlic Prophet had indeed forcmld, 
more than six hundred years previously, the great slayings that 
must precede the Last Day; 'and bow could slaughter ever be 
vaster than this that they wrought from the gate of Turkisdbt 
to the gate of Syria and RQm, wherein tltey laid waste so many 
dttes aitd provinces, so that in one dty aIonc->Raly, where I 
myself was bom and brouglit up—it has been estimated that some 
700,000 mortals were slain or made captive.' In a company of 
friends and dervishes Dlya set forth one night in the year 616 
(1221) from Hamadhan where he was then dwelling, 'in a situation 
fraught with the utmost peril,' >od took the r^ to Ardabil. 
News soon overtook them diat the infidels had reached and set 
si^e to Hamadhin, slain a huge number of its inhabitants, and 
then taken the dty, martyring many men and making capdve 
many women and cbtldren. Most of hb own dependants in Raiy 
had met a martyr's end. 

Hail nirsed heavy upon my garden; 

of my rose-bush not a leaf remained. 

Where was any country to be found in which true believers 
still dwell, unconcaminated by the blij^t of heresy and ianatidsm. 
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under the protection of a just and religious king? In ex^ry place 
Dkya asked this question, and always lie was given the same 
answer—in RQm. There the Soljiiqs stilt reigned, winning 
glorious viaories over the atheists, building ‘schools, monas> 
teries, mosques, pulpits, stairways, convents, hospitals andotlicr 
places of charity, iionouring scholars, paying reverence to 
ascetics and laxi-diing compassion on ail tlanr stihjccri.' 
Remembering how his ancestors had always prayed for tlic 
welfare of iluu royal house, and being consduits of the deix ow'cd 
by him and by all Minlims on account of iltcir iK-ncfaciKins, lie 
forthwith turned lib face towards 'iluit blessed n-gion.' So Ik 
made for Caesarea; and at Mab|ya ‘by a thousand happy chances’ 
he met 'that world-scliolar and pillar of the age* Sliiiub aUDin 
Suhrawardi. The latter received liim joyously, assuring him that 
he could not discover a better country in wliicli to settle, or a 
more kindly and generous monarch to protect liim. Thb he 
subsequently prov^ to be a strictly true statement; the SaljQq 
Kai-QubSd I welcomed Diya at Caesarea with the utmost wnrnith 
and liberality, and thus enabled him at lost in devote himself in 
ease and tranquility to tlic task of writing his bcKik, tlic date of 
commencement being Ramadan 618 (October 1211). 

The MirfoJ at-ibdd b made up of five chapters, subdivided 
into numerous sections. The fuse chapter b introductory and 
desaibes the plan of the book and the circumstances of its 
composition. Chapter II reviews tlic whole order of creation, die 
gradations of the spirits, the origin of roan according to $Qn 
theory, and the story of Adam and Eve. In tlw ilurd cliaptcr 
we follow the course of human hbtory from the firsi junction 
of spirit with body, the part played by the prophets in calling 
mankind back to God, the final revelation vouclisafed to 
Muhammad, and the eternal validity of Islam; Days elaborates 
the mystical puriBcarion of the human heart and spirit, the 
$fifi discipline and teaching, the relationship between instructor 
and disdple, and the exercises necessary to spiritual r^eneradon. 
Chapter IV carries the story into the other world, exposing the 
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future that awaits the saved and the damned on the Day of Judg> 
mcnt. The fifth chapter is an cnumetadon of the duties pardcularty 
prescribed for the various classes of men—kii^ and those in 
supreme autliority, ministers and governors, jt^ges and |uris> 
consults, possessors of wealth and property, lancM proprietors 
and t^culruralists, traders, artisans and craftsmeru 

Tltc author concluded ills writing on 1 llajabdaoCJuly^i, mj) 
in SvSs, and presented liis work to Kai-Qubad in tb^ words: 
'In coinpluting tlih service, this feeble person iet|ucsts of tliat 
heavai'CxaliLd prcwncc not wealth or worldly rank, tbot^h 
because of sucli a friglitful calamity and universal caiastroplie— 
God forbid tliai ir sliould touch the presence of die Sultan— 
he has fallen into exile from his native land, exchanging for joy 
sorrow, for abundance paudty, for composure dispenion; I do 
not say, for glory humiliation, since poverty never secs the face 
of humiliation, poverty and pride being blood-broihexs. "Poverty 
is my pride" (sold the Proplict). 

God knows well, and the days are acquainted with us: 

we are men of noble blood, but we are very needy. 

Ratlier is it my request and hope tiiat in the times of withdrawal 
and the hours of leisure he may with the hand of supplication 
and the key of ume belief open the door of this treasure-liouse of 
divine secrets, full as it is of the coins of iniinite godly gifts.’ 
Having 'examined these gems snd jewels with the eye of intuitive 
vision in pure faith,' the Sulfin may then 'instruct his agent and 
factor to distribute the charity thus attracted to those deserving 
in spirit and body.’ 

Dlya decorates lus elegant discourse, after tbe contemporary 
fashion, with many quotations from the Koran and the Traditions 
and many poetic intaludes; it is particulariy noteworthy tliat be 
introduces a very large number of quatrains, much of them 
presumably origina]. The contents of his book are extremely 
varied, as has been indicated; perhaps its greatei value resides 
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in the detailed account of die m}‘8tical commemoration {dhikr\ 
and die curious discussion of the kinds of 'light' seen in ecstasy. 
Here is a summary of the prescription for meditation. 

'llie foundaiiuns uf meditation rest upon sincere penitence for 
all acts of dtsobcdicmx'. At die lime of dkikr one sliould first 
take a bath; if iliat is not possible, tlicn at least the ritual washing 
should be pcrfomictl. Clean cloilies must l>c put on, and an 
empty and darkened apartment made ready; it b pKfcrahlc to 
bum a little perfume. 1'hc perfornter slitiuld sit cross-luggcd widi 
his hands resting on his diiglut. With licart attentive and eyes 
closed, he will begin with all reverence to say the words la ildha 
ilia 'U^ (tliere is no god but God). This he will do in such manner 
as to draw Id ilShe up from his navel and bring ills 'll&h down 
to bis heart, making utterance in a low voke. In pronouncing 
Is ilsha he will expel every thought tltat comes into his heart 
as if to say, "1 want nothing and 1 have no object or beloved 
ills 'Uah (but God)." lie will continue to repeat this exerdse until 
the vety being of tlie rccollector is annihilated in the liglit of 
recollection. When the beadle of Id ilsha has cleared ilte heart 
of tile impact of all extraneous thii^, then the rccollector must 
await expectantly the advent of the reveladon of the power of 
UIS ‘llSh. 

Sweep the place clean, for the king comes suddenly; 

when it is clear, the king will come to the tabernacle.' 

The variety of lights seen is described, thou^ in greater detail, 
as Mlows. 

‘As the minor of the heart is progressively more burnished, 
the li^ts become stronger and more abundant. Sometimes these 
will take on the likeness of a chandelier, a niche, coloured lamps, 
vari^ted candles and muld&rious flaming torches. Then celestial 
lights will appear In the form of small and large stars, then in 
the likeness of moons, and after that of suns. Finally immaterial 
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lights will be seen. Each li^ir has its own source and significance. 
Lightning-fioshes originate out of ritual washing and prayer; 
these flicker briefly however, whereas the more sustained gleams 
spring from the Koratt. The lights that take the form of a clian- 
delicr, a lamp, a ntclteand a glass are borrowed from the saintliness 
of the instructor or the ligtu of the Proplietic presence. The 
variegated candles and flaming lorclics arc the cflcct of various 
acts of recnlleciion, the Koran, morning devotion, silence, 
litanies and weeping; that is tltc light of gnosis manifesting in 
the licart. If heavenly bodies arc seen, these arc spiritual lights 
appearing In the sky of the licart according to the d^rce to wliich 
it is burnished. In ilic final stage of illumination the mystic will 
see neither this world nor the next, lie will neither kMw nor 
perceive aught but his Lord, and that without the veil even of the 
^irit. Tlien his lieart will be his body will be light, his 
bearing, right, liands, moudi, tongue—all his outward and inward 
parts will be light.' 

The advent of die Mongols brought a different fortune to a 
very different type of man. We khail now took at the life and 
some of the achievements of Nari^al-Dln AbQ Ja'far Muhammad 
ibn Muhammad of Tfl<S philosopher, dieologian and scientat, 
knosm as Naflr al*Dln on whom Professor Levy remarks 
that 'the verdict of history is a most unfavourable one. It might 
have been expected that the conduct of a man of his undoubted 
mental qualirics would have been regulated by some standard 
higher than that of personal advantage. Yet he appears not only 
CO liavc betrayed his kma'Ilf master to Hiiligil, but to have been 
instrumental in bringing the last Caliph treacherously to lus 
death at the hands of the Mongols.' Bom at or near T&s (GhazilTs 
birthplace) in laoi of a Shrite family, TOsi entered early the 
service of NSfir al>Dtn ‘Abd aMla|;Jm ibn Abi Manfur, the 
^erous and enlightened IsmS'Itl governor of Quhistin. 

The nature of his rdadons with the Ismailis still remains 
hopelessly obscure,' writes W. Ivanow, the eminent authority 
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oa tlic htsiory and literature of that remarkable ^ecc. 'Ueferences 
to it are so confusing and contradictory tiut not much sense can 
be made out of them. What is cenain and indisputable is the 
fact that his connection was long, on a more or 1^ permanent 
basis.' Tlic problem is equally regarded as insohibic by Professor 
JalSl al-Din Hunta’! of Tchcnin, who in 1956 piiblislKd tlic text 
of the first preface to TW* Nixiri. This scholar observes: 

‘As for witether tlie Master in fact detested the IsmSill way of 
life and otsodaiion with that sect, and thibc days really Itad ilie 
eliaracicr of imprisonment fur him, and whether anyiliing that 
he wrote in conformity with tlieir beliefs was simply under 
compulsion and by way of disumulaiiun or was dictated by the 
expediency of time and circumstance as the ease arosc^ • tlic truth 
of diis is entirely unknown 10 us.' The plain record is, tliat TQm 
is credited with having written during iliis period a number of 
semi-philosophical, semi-theological treatises setting forth the 
IsmS'ill doctrine, the mosiambidous of tlicsc being the Tasavvurii 
which Ivanow has edited and translated; the original draft of tlie 
Akkl&q-i his most famous Penian book, was also made 
while be enjoyed IsmS'Ui patronise, if diai is the correct term 
to use. Ivanow indeed goes so far as to state: ‘Personally, I would 
be inclined to think that the present work (the Tafav\itrSt) was 
really compiled by him at a comparatively early period of his 
association with the Ismailis, and it was probably witii it serving 
as a fore-study chat the AWdf-i Ndfirl was later on composed. 
That latter work shows more maturity in the iceaimeni of the 
ethical problems, although, as it may appear, TOsT was a poor 
stylist and writer, though possibly not as hopeless as a poet, if the 
verses which go under his name ace really bis.’ 

It is not without interest to compare pass^es from these two 
works dealing with the same topic, the superiority of man over the 
animal creadon. In the Tasawurdt we r^, in Ivanow’s version: 

The animal is superior to all plants owing to its stronger 
power ^expressed) in its senses and ability of free movemenL 
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And if aniimls, taken from the fini, are systematically arranged, 
from g;nats, flies and worms which come into existence from the 
putridity of the air and of various substances, to the birds which 
come into being from eggs, and to the animals which are strongly 
built, and arc bom from male and female, tl>en tlie last (in the 
row) will join the human power (^juwwcu-i ins 3 nl\ although its 
traces may be still weak, as in the ape wliidi in £ice, intelligence 
and cnmprvliciuuon approxtimtcs to man and can Icam some 
actions and movcnscnis of human beings, if so trtuned. Man is 
superior tu ail animals by his greater force, by ability of speech 
and clear reasoning which !)c lias. If (various kinds of) men are 
taken, from die first, and one placed after another, like the Negro 
from Zanaibar, in the Suuilicm>most countries, the Negro does 
not differ from an animal in anythir^ except the fact tliai his 
hands have been lifted from die earth—in no other peculiarity 
or property—except for what God wishes. Many liave seen that 
the ape is more capable of being trained than die Negro, and 
more intelligent. To end (die scries) are men of die proper type 
(/urar), of Glanced nature, helpful in their decisions, well built, 
handsome, dignified in their reladons with other men in social 
life, contented and peaceful, excelling and dlscinguislicd in 
ingenuity and cleverness, skilful and perfect in the different 
varieties of arts and crafts, on whidi depend the welling, 
beauty and flourishing condition of this world of becoming and 
decaying, and tlw sour^ of susiainance of the people. Th^ are 
rare and wonderful examples of the noble qualities of charter, 
if we consider notables and aristocrats and Idgh-ianking officials. 
And up to the kings whose decision and plans, might and victorious 
arms can seize whole continents of the world. (If we arrange them) 
amongst the people of the world, in a systematical series, up to 
the learned, who are the last (hi^iest) degree of them, it will 
become linked up with the first (lowest) degree of the angels. 
Hie angel is superior to every man, ie. excels men in the proximity 
and (closer) rektion to the principle of its own origin (kuH). And 
the last degree of the angels is connected with the lirst degree 
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of the Holy Principles (IjiuJud-i TIic elcgrce of the latter 
may be dcBned as the "ultimate limit in what is behind them 
can never be readied by the inquirer*'/ 

In tlK (the translation is ‘as dictated by 

Professor S. A. F. Moulvi, of the Deccan College to B.A. 
students’: Poona, 1902) WTitcs: 

Tlie diversity uf kinds of animals b greater ilian tlte disparity 
of grades of plants, owit^ to the nearness of tltc funner to die 
elementary matter and dbtance of die latter from it. Tliv noblest 
of the species (of animals) u that in whom shrewdness and pcrccp* 
don may have readied to sudi an extent tliat tiie individual 
becomes capable of receiving training and instruction, so as to 
acquire that excellence whkh was not inherent in hb nuium, as, 
for instance, a horse who has been broken in, and a trained falcon. 
And greater the degree of excellence, greater is hb superiority 
in rank, so much so, that mere observation of actions b suHicicni 
for their training, so that whatever gestures or aces chat they mark 
in others, they mimic them or imitate them exactly; and tiib is 
the highest stage in animal life, and the hni stage of humanity 
b united with it. They are men who inhabit the lands situated 
around populated countries, sudi as Soudan, Morocco, and 
others. The conduct and action of tliese classes of men arc similar 
to those of beasts and brutes. Up to thb point all proportion and 
dbproportion arise through the propensity of nature, and after 
dii^ all grades of perfecrion and imperfection arc determined by 
will and judgment. Then a man in whom these powers ore 
perfectly realized, and who can in the best way carry them from 
imperfection to perfection, by the (judicious) use of organs and 
eliciting pre-requbites, he will command excellence over him, 
who possesses the said qualities in a low degree. The Arst st^es 
are occupied by those «d)o by means of wisdom and acuteness 
of perception invent excdlent arts and devbe subtle crafts and 
delicate and fine tools. Tb^ are followed by a class of men, who 
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are deeply engaged in knowledge, sciences and acquisition of 
excellencies, with great thought, reflection and consideration. 
Surpassing tlsem are those who glean the knowledge of realities, 
and precepts of law from the membeis of divine court without 
(any corporeal) medium, but only tIirou|^i revelation and inspira¬ 
tion, and, by perfection of morality and amngement of the aiBiin 
of ilic present and future life, berame the means of uanquillity 
and cause uf happiness of humanity in all countries and throvghout 
all ages. Ajtd iliis is tlw furemost rank of humanity, and the 
diflcmicc of grades is greater tlian that in animals, in tire same 
ratio as it is between animals and plants, as stated in tire fore¬ 
going page-s. When man readies iltis station, lie begins to com¬ 
municate witli lire sublime world, to enjoy die rank of holy 
angels and to associate with simple intelligences and souls until 
he rcaclres the end—the supreme unity, where the two extremities 
of the circle of unity meet, like that of a drcumfetcnce which 
begins from and ends in the same point. Here the intermedii 
depart, gradation and discord vanish, beginnii^ and end unite, 
and nothing but the reality of realities and die end of ends, which 
is the absolute truth, oudives diem all.’ 

The train of thought and mode of expression in both passages 
run closely cogctlicr; the ultimate source is of course Aristode, 
as modilscd by al-Filrubl and Ibn Sink. On the other hand, in 
the Tafayyurif there are many traces of characteristic IsmS’ili 
doctrine, whereas the Akhlo^i Nifirl is wholly free of it; but 
Hums’! states diat in die first recension of the latter work, which 
has not yet been printed but is extant in at lease four ancient 
manuscripts, certain Ismi’D! ideas are explicitiy set forth. Publica¬ 
tion of the original text must be await^ before the problem of 
Tflsi's IsmI'itI exposition and its subsequent modification can be 
fruitfully discuss^; and critical publication of the AkMAq-i 
N6fui is certainly most desirable, for this book is surely the most 
important Persian contribution to academic, as distinct from 
popular, ethics. 

I 
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But it w time to resume biograph)'. It is reported tJiat 
at some unspecified date lie entered into secret correspondence 
«itl) Mu'aiykI al'Din Muhammad, vizier 10 al*Musia’!^m the last 
calipli of Uaglidad, wit!) a view* lo transfening his allegiance 
from tlic henries to ortlmdoxy; lie c\’cn aimposcd a panegyric 
in honour oi'tiic Commander of tlic Faiiliful. 'I'lic vi/icr however 
for whaicver reason betrayed mantvuvri' to Nasir al-Dln 

*Alxt al-Raliira, wlio hatulcci over tlic recalcUraiu >c!K) 1 ar to 
'Ala' a]-l>In Mul^animad, master of Aiarnrit. ’ilien* he renuuned 
until TIflIagil KhSn laid siege to the Assassin sironglmld, now 
under I he command ufAtil'al-Din's son Riiknal-T>Tii KliOrshiih. 
XOsi H stated to have dioscn this moinnu to take liis res'cnge 
on Ills gaolers, by betraying KliQrslifih into IIi 3 tib(fl*s hands, 'flic 
year 115^ marked the rurning>point in his foriuiu's. *l 1 ic Mongol 
reward^ T>lsi handsomely for his obliging treadirry, and 
advanced him to Iiigh rank in his court; he took him along with 
him in his onslaught on Baghdad, and Tihi now settled unoiher 
personal score by assisting his new master lu overthrow ilie 
capital of Islam and dethrone and murder ilic Vicar of God. He 
was pleased to accept appointment by IlQlil^Q as vizier in charge 
of charitable foundations, and thenceforward commanded ample 
resources to gratify his scicniiHc ambitions. 

It was as an astrologer tliat HQlSgO appreciated Tfhd (nose 
highly, for die Mongol conqueror had a lively regard for dvc 
messages of the stars. (ot his part aspired to academic pte> 
eminence; eager to outshine Ibn Sini himself, he devoted his 
energies to improving the old Arabic translations of Euclid, 
Ptolemy, Apollonius, Theodosius, Autolycus and the rest. His 
devotion to teaming must have seemed well rewarded when 
HflUgQ commissioned him to erect a splendid observatory at 
Marigha. After twelve years' seclusion in this ivory tower he 
compiled his Zy'i JttAdnJy of which ‘the 6rst MaiJla deals with 
the eras, cbe second with ^e movements of the planets; the third 
and fourth are devoted to astrological observations.’ HflJSgfl was 
no longer there to receive this learned ofiering, which Tihi 
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presented instead to liis successor A!>^S Kh 5 n with the following 
introduction. 

'Almigluy God gave power to Chingiz KhSn and entrusted 
to him llic kingsliip of the whole earth. Those wlio were Oicndly 
lie entreated kindly; those who were Itosdic—such as die KhSns 
of Turkistiln and KI)i}S and ihc Suliiln of Klivarizm—oil them 
he desiroycd. I Ic likewise instituted good laws. I'hercafter, when 
Almighty Cud look him to Ills presence, of bu sons OgotSy 
Q&an sat in his father's place u emperor of the world. He too 
insUiutod good laws, and kept iIk people in tranquillity and 
peace; lie also iciu forth an army and convened to friends certain 
ones who liad been enemies. After sonse years be in turn departed 
to the presence of Almi^ity God, and his son KuyQk Khan, 
grandson of Cliin^x Khin, sat in liis father’s pboc as emperor. 
He desired 10 look into die affairs of his kingdom, but found 
no respire to do so, and liis days were not many. When his reign 
came to an end and he departed, by the unanimous consent of 
their mighty dan Mangu QSin sat on ibe duonc of the whole 
world; he was the son of TdD Khfln, son of Chintz KhSn. When 
he succeeded lie iiisdiuted good laws, and repaired the disorder 
into which adain had fallen. He devised many good and subtle 
plans of every variety, and among the good arrangements he 
made was that he sent hii brother Hilligil Khin across the Oxus 
and assigned to him all the lands from Hindustan to the setdng 
sun. Wlien by God’s blessing he reached those pans, be first 
conquered the heretics, seized their dominions and fortresses and 
annihilated their warriors. After that be took Baghdad and removed 
the Caliph; tlien he proceeded to Syria and went as far as the 
frontiers of Damascus and Egypt. 'Those who were hostile be 
destroyed, while those who were friendly be favoured; be 
entreated kiiKlly scholars of all disciplines, ordered them to 
display their sl^ls. He instituted go^ rqpilations. At the time 
that he sdzed the dominions of the heretics, 1 Na$ir al-Dln wdto 
am of Tfis and had £dten into the power of the heretics—me 
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he brought forth from that place and ordered to obsm-e die 
stars. He sought pliiiotophcrs luving knovlcdgc of observation, 
such as Mu’aiyid al-Dln 'Ur^ who was in Damascus, Fakhr 
ai-Din Khil 9 ]T of Tifils, Fakhr al«Din Klarlght of Maufil and 
Najm ai'Din Dablr^ of Qa7.Yin. Tltcy chose Ntamglu as the 
place for tiK nbscTvatioas to be made, and applied tlicmseivcs 
to this task, making instniini'nts ami crixting buildings suitable 
for the purpose. lie also orticred them to bring book* fnim 
Baghdad, Syria, Mau$il and Khuros^ aitd to put litem in titc 
pbcc wltcrc they would moke <iI»^ations, ut ilioi tlie whole 
aflair went forward in excellent otder. 'Hie fame of this great 
work spread throuf^oui ilie wurid. Hien Ahiiigiiiy Ciod so 
decreed tliat Mangfi QUn should depart from our tnidsi, and 
QQbi]£y QUn who was younger titan he in years sat in lus place 
as emperor. He dcspaidicd mandates and good bws to all die 
world. Then three or four years later HClagii Kliaii also departed 
to the presence of God. After that, by the power and blessing 
of Almighty God his son AbSqi Kliiin bc^ie king of titesc 
dominions in his father's place and adorned the world with 
justice and equity, instituting good rules. So it wan in his migltty 
reign, in accordance with the insiriKtions of ilut king, that ilte 
observation of the stars was completed. On die basis of tlicsc 
observadoQS I, the least of slaves Na^'r al>DTn, mode iliis Zlj-i 
JliAdni which I now submit to die service of tlic Prince of the 
World AbSqi Qiiin, hoping tliat it may meet with his approval, 
so diat by bis auspices astronomen Iiereaftcr may deduce tbeir 
almanachs and asoendanis from dlls and his name remain 
in the world for thousands of years.' 

'Die forcing passage is written in very simple Persian with 
a conrideiable fiavouring of Mongol words. Tibi's style in this 
late work—be died in 1274, three years after its completion— 
contrasts strongly with the prose of his earlier life, particularly 
as displayed in the Akkl&q-i Nofiri. This treatise on ethics and 
politics, composed in the first instance (as commissioned by 
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Kiyir ol-Dln 'Abd al>Ra{,tIm) upon the framework of the ToktlA^ 
al-akkla^ of Ibn Miskawaih (d. 1030) but incorporating the ideas 
of al-Kindi, al*FSrIb{ and Ibn Sini, in its revised e^don was 
dedicated to Ills Mongol toveragn. Ivanow's opinion that 'Tilsl 
was a poor stylist' will not be sliarcd by all who have read the 
Akkld^i Naxiri. 'llioitgh die Peruan technical terms invented by 
Ibn Siju and N2>ir>i Khusrau liave been disregarded and the 
vocabulary is ahiKist oppri’ssivcly Arabic, tlie prose is dignihed, 
vigorous and atiKttc and well suits the audios philosof^ica] 
purpose. TAsI was a prodigiously productive sdiolar; his writings 
in Arabic cxo.'cd a hundred titles, and liu made important contribu¬ 
tions to many brandies of knowledge. Dislike of his personal 
diatacicr should not bu allowed to cloud our judgment in 
estimating ilic value uf his literary and sdenrific achievements. 
In his second preface to die Akhlif-i Nifirl lie cites a verse of 
Arabic whicli sums up admirably that Shrite gcnhis for dissmula* 
non which saved his life in times when die more unyielding 
orthodox were perishing in tlidr tens of iliousands. 

IP'aAiriAim mi dumta fl dirUum^ 

wa-^r^Uiim ma htntafi at^ihim. 

And blandish them, so long as you remain in their house, 

and seek to please dicm, while you arc in thdr territory. 

It was a policy which served private interests well, even 
though it mode him a traitor to his country and lus leUgion. The 
Mongols, like tiieir twentieth-century dbdples, knew how to 
liandlc and exploit to their own ends men of that calibre; and 
in the end, wdiether out of conviction or statecraft, die Il-Khins 
accepted Islam and Muslim civilization revived in Persia and 
Iraq. That such a renaissance could take place at all, after the 
chaos and slaughter of the preceding years, was in Urge measure 
due to the collaboration of such as Nofir al-Din and Shams 
al-D!n Juvaied, brother of the historian and 'head of the admini- 
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smtion of Persia under Mongol rule in iltc reigns of IIui^Q 
(to ladjX (izd5>82) and Ahmad (i28x-4).‘ 

It was to dtis Jiivaird dut dedicated his small but highly 
esteemed inratisc on die /iufif al-<ukrdf, of whidi a 

beautiful edition pa*parcd by Nasr Alliiiii Tuqavl, in tlic calligrapliy 
of MitzS IJusain Khan Iwf? 'Imiid al-Rutiab, was publisJicd at 
Telicran in 1927. TiW’s find prcusision, or |x riiaps his ultimate 
aspiration, tvas it> be a mystic; trinitnit^ his soils to t)k' new wind 
tliat was blowing aerttss ilte biimt-out buds id* WiVem Asia, lie 
abandoned Ibn SInS‘s philosophical (ptest for uttion with titc 
Active Intcileo in favour of (ilwiili's doeiriiic of the intuitive 
knowledge of God. Tltc ixaa is divided inti» six chapten, cadt 
(excq>c die bst) paniiioned into six Mxiions; the sixth diaptcr, 
svhidi is very brief, stands on its own and is devoted to /and, 
that ‘pa$sing-away' into God whidi lx titc goal of the Muslim 
mystic. 

‘God Most Iltg^ lias said: 

All tliingi perish, except I Its Face. 

In unity there is neither joumeycr nor journey, path nor purpose, 
quest nor qucsiet nor quested. /iU thing*perish, except His t'oee: 
one may neither ailirm iliis statement and declaration, nor deny 
this statement and dcclamrinn; for aHirmatinn and denial arc 
oppodics, and duality is die beginning of muliiplidiy. Tlicrc, 
there is neither afRrmation nor denial; there is neither denial of 
denial, nor affirmation of afhrniaiion, nor denial of alhrmation, nor 
affmtation of denial. This they call fisnS’, for creatures ultimately 
return to faiti, even as dtey primarily originated out of nonentity. 

As He originated you, so you will return. 

The meaning of /ana is singularity with multiplicity. 

All that dwells upon the earth is perishing, yet still 
abides the Face of thy Lord, majestic, spl^did. 
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In this sense even fond does not exist; whatever enten into 
speech, wliatevcr enters into the inugination, whatever the 
ini^cct aitainS'^eli that is nat^hted. 

To Him the whole matter shall be returned.* 

Our iinal vignette frutn the thinccntlt century is the portrait 
of a nuut of gruar poetical ^ts and an undoubted devotion to 
the mystical Kfc, wliosc career spanned the most troubled years 
of that turbulcftt cpocli and wIki ycr passed fxccly ftom one end 
of eastern Isbm to the odter: Fakhral-Din Ibiahim ibn ShahriySr, 
called ‘Inujl. For titc details of lus biography we can fortunately 
rely upon an anonymous but coHy source, the full text artd 
translation of whidi lias been printed in my Sotig of Lovort 
(Jsbmic Research Association Series, No. 8: O.UJ’., i'>39). 
Some pantgraplis from diat document are taken into the present 
account. 

‘It is said that the poet was bom in the vilir^e of Kamaj&n, 
in thedisirict of Hamad jn. Ilis ancestors were all men of learning 
and consequence. A month before his birth, his fadier dreamed 
that he saw the Caliph ‘An with a company of the pious assembled 
in a garden, and Mmsclf sanding there. A man came forward 
and placed a child on the ground before the Caliph: the btcer 
pick^ up the diild, and calling the poet's 6ither to him, gave 
the child into his arms, saying, "Take our Itaqf, and tend him 
well, for be will be world-famous.** So overjoyed was die lather, 
that he awoke from his sleep. "Wlien Iriqi was bom,** he used 
to say, "I looked at hb &ce, and perceived that be appeared to 
be tire very child which the Caliph ‘AS had ^ven me." At the 
age of live 'Iritp was sent to scho^. V(^ithin nine months he bad 
committed the Qur*in to memory: at night he would redee in 
a plaintive voice the portion which had been his usk that day, 
therein weeping asdiil^ until all who heard his melodious intona¬ 
tions were unabb to control themselves for astonishment. Every 
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nigtit bis neighbours wailed for him, and would not sleep before 
they heard his rccicatiun. He was attended day and night by a 
following of his fcllow>pupils: a strong bond of aflcaion was 
forged between him and tlnm, so that they could not be apart 
fora moment. By his eighth year, his fame 1 )^ spread ilinnighout 
Hamadiin, and his c\-cmnK readings of tiic Qur an urre attended 
by multitudes.... 

'Vlicn he was seventeen, and liad acqutn-d an urulcrMandirtg 
of oil (lie sciences, having studied all things well, and Iicir^ himself 
already an imtrua<»r to others, it clianccd tliai a cotniuny of 
wandering Kabndars came into the city :ind licgan to hold seance, 
chanting tiic following ode melodiously and sweetly: 

Now have sve quit the temple, and until taverns turned, 
Yea, we have rent Cuth’s p^cs, the book of virtue 
burned; 

Within the tank of lovers in Beauty's street we sil, 
Seizing the cup of drunkards, filling and swilling it. 
Hereafter let us ^ory, while breath doth yet abide, 

For we have raised to heaven tiic banner of our pride: 

Of piety and purpose much labour we liavc known. 

Let piety and purpose alike aside be thrown. 

Hearing them recite these lines, 'liiql was deeply stirred. Ilis 
glance fell upon a boy of mat^tess beauty who stood in the 
midst of the Kalandan: he at once lost liis heart to him, and 
siri;^ing off hb cloak and turban he gave himself up to the 
Kalandan, redtit^ the poem wrhich begins: 

How sstreet it were, if I mi^it be thy lover 
Thy dear companion, and familiar friend! 

If but thy lovii^ glance on me might hover, 

My joy would fill the svorld, and have no end. 

After some time, the Kalandan left Hamadan for IffdiiLn. As soon 
as they were gone, the poet was filled writh ymning for them. 
Throwing away his books, and forgetting all his learning, he 
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followed after them on the road. They received him with great 
joy into their fracemicy, and he continued with them on their 
wanderings, througli Persia, and afterwards to India.' 

In India ‘IrSqi was destined to reside for twenty-live years. 
Apart from a brief visit to Ddhi, all this time was spent in reverent 
attcndaiKc upon lialiu’ ol-Dln ZakariyS’ of Multin, &vourite and 
saintly disdpic i»f Shiliab al-Din Suhravardl. 

‘Witen hU lime watt come, he sent for 'Iraqi, arul appointed 
him Ills successor in tlic order: be iltcn passed over to the divine 
mercy. WIten the oiltcr brctltrcn saw this, they were moved to 
jealousy and haired. Tlicy chose among them^ves messengers 
to present tlicir case before ilte Sultin. "This person,” the messen¬ 
gers said, "whom Uic saint has cliosen for his successor does not 
preserve his rule, but spends all his time reciting poetry, in the 
company of young boys.” The Sulffln, who had long hated the 
order, set^ diis opportunity for wreaking bis vengeance. He 
at orsce sent a messenger to find the btter forthwith said 

farewell to die brediren. Heedless of those who sought bb Hfe, 
a few of hb friends, men of purity artd faithfulness, determined 
to accompany hb flight So the company set forth, taking the 
road to the sea, for It was in thdr minds to come to Mecca.* 

After performing the pilgrimage, ' 'Ira^ with two dbdples 
journeyed on to RQm, passing through all the parts of that 
counuy, until they came to the great sdnt $adru'cl-Din Qonawi. 
He was expounding the Fupiptl-^am to a class of students, 
and 'Iiiqi himself derived great benefit from hb instruction, as 
s^ll as from the study of al-Futi^ru'l-MaJdfya. $adru'd-Din 
conceived a great afiection for 'Iriqi, and believed in him more 
and more as the days passed. Each day Ttiqi, as be heard Qonavd’s 
lectures, on the FutHs^ composed fab when the book 

was completed, he submined it to hb master. $adni'd-Din read 
it: then, kissing dw p^, and putting them ^inst hb eyes, 

i« 
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he saWj “you have pubi islied the secret of men’s words.” 
Now die I^ma'di is really die ptdi of die fusiif' 

Ttie Lama'dt, whidi belongs to tlie same liicraiy genre as 
Abmad Ghazili’s SavaniA, was 'see down in (he manner of’ that 
work, as 'Inkji himself declares in his exordium. TIm relaiionship 
to $adr al'Din Qonavl's ettmmetuary (which is extant) on Ibn 
‘Aiabi’s abstrusely ilicosopliical fusSj aMiiam is not so obvious, 
thougli it is worthy of remark that in the oldest maitureripi ilw 
LoHM'Jt is composed of a? (not a8) ‘llasiK.%’ just as ilic J-'usiif 
ct-hikam is arranged in a? 'bezels.' Numenuts comtnvniaries wre 
laicr composed on the Lama'dty one by die p<Kt Jami wiio wnxc 
his own Lavd'i^ in emulation of it. li. G. Hrownc has translated 
some pages from 'Iriqi's 'giaccful plirasvs and charming sugges* 
tioni, verse and prose combined togedter and subdeties In Arabic 
and Pendan intermingled,’ of wht^ the following is an extract. 

‘The derivadon of bodi Lover and Beloved is from Love, 
which, in its Abode of Glory, is exempt from dUicrentiation, and, 
in the Sanctuary of its own Identity, is sanctified from inwardness 
and outwardness. Yea, in order to display its perfection, in such 
way as is identical with its Essence and (equally) identical with 
its Attributes, it shows itself to itself in the Mirror of Loverhood 
and Belovedness, and reveals its Beauty to its own Contemplation 
by means of die Seer and die Vision. Thus the names of Lover> 
hood and Belovedness appeared, and the description of the 
Seeker and the Quest became manifest. It showed die Outward 
to the Inmost, and the Voice of Loverhood arose: it sliowed die 
Inmost to the Outward, and the name of Bclovedness was made 
plain. 

No atom doth exist apart from It, that Essence single: 

‘Tis when Itself it doth reveal that first chose “othera" mingle. 

0 Thou whose outward seeming Lover is, Beloved thine 
Essence, 

Who hitherto e’er saw the Object Sought seek its own presence? 
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Love, by way of Belovedness, became the Mirror of the Beauty 
of Loverhood, so dtat tlierdn it might behold its own Essence, 
and by way of Loverhood the Mirror of Belovcdness, so titat 
therein it might contemplate its own Names and Attributes. 
Aliiiough bur one object is beheld by the Eye of Contemplation, 
yet when one face appears in two mirrors, assuredly in each mirror 
a diiferent face appears. 

The Face is only one, yet multiple 
When tliou in many mirrors scc'st it 

0 how can "Otltcmess'’ appear when whatsoe'er cxisceih here 

In essence is ilm Other One becoming to our vision clear.^ 

To resume the anonymous biography: * 'Imjl captured the 
minds of all in RQm, and many became his disetpJes and believers. 
Among tliose sdio believed in him was Amir Mu'mu’d-Din, the 
Parwana. He liad a great affection for ibe poet, and believed in 
him completely, and often requested him to choose a place for 
him to rnake a dwelling where he might lodge. ‘Iraqi however 
refused, being engaged with his own devotions: but finally the 
ParwSna built a hospice at DfiqSt It is said that the Paiwina 
would not add to the score of his life any day on which be did 
not visit ‘IriqT.' But die time came when Mu'In a!>Din, the 
powerful SaljQq minister who had also patronized Rfinu, fell 
irom royal favour; he was executed in 1274$. Before hts arrest 
be entrusted a bag of g^Id to Iriqi, requestit^ him to go to 
Cairo and deliver out of prison hts son there. The poet obeyed 
his wishes, and by his boldness and unusual honesty made fudi 
a powerful impression on the MamlQh Sultin that he ordered the 
rdease of Muin al^Dln's son, appointed Ira^ Chief Shaikh of 
Cairo, and directed all (be SOfu and ulema to pay him homage. 

The following day, a thousand $iifis, as well as all the ul^na 
and notables of Cairo, came to court. Tlie Suitin gave order that 
‘liiqi should be mounted on his own horse, and clothed in robes 
of honour and a hood. He also decreed that be alone should be 
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mounted, and that the otlicre, noubies, ulema and genetaJs alike, 
should walk at his stirrup. Wltcn 'IrSq! perceived tltc respect pud 
to him, he ihougitt within himself tliat no man in iliac age Itad 
ever been treated in iliat fasliion; and pride overcame him. At 
once, however, he wrestled with his pride, and caviitig tn the 
ground both hood and hcad>cloth, stood still for a time: then 
he put them on his bead again. When the assembled company 
remarked this, iliey all bcpti to laugh and find fault, sa)'ing, 
"I low is such a man deserving of rank f“ Oihcn said, *i Ir is mad,” 
and others, "lie is a bufTonn," all ridiculing him. 'J'lir virier said 
to him, ”Why did you do tint?” Uut he rcplirtl, ”lluld your 
tongue: what do you know^’ News of this w'us at once carried 
to die SultSn. Tlic next day he sent fur 'lrik|T, and asked for an 
explanation of his conduct. The poet saki, “Frtdc overcame me. 
If I had not acted in that manner, I should never have escaped 
from the consequences of my sin.” Tills increased the Sultan's 
faith in him, and he doubled his emolument.’ 

But ‘Iriql bad still one more journey to make: he desired to 
see Damascus again, where Ibn ‘ArabI and many otiicr scholan 
and saints by buried. 

‘His intention was reported to die Sulpin, who summoned him 
and forbade him to go. 'Iriqi however spoke with the Sul(&n 
and won him over: he only sdpubted tliat he should wail lung 
enough to permit him to make all arrangements. 'Iraqi would 
not deby, and so the SultSn ordered a pigeon to be sent, so that 
at each station the poet might be received widi honour. He also 
wrote to the Maiiku'humari* apprising him of Trilql’s approach, 
and saying that all the ulema, $flfls and notables of Damascus 
should go out to meet him; that be should be appointed Chief 
Shaykh of the dutrict; and that a regular allowance should be 
paid to his servants. Triqi’s approach to Damascus was norihed 
to the Maiiku'l-umari’, and he made procbniaiion that all the 
population should go out to receive him. All gladly complied. 
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Now th« MaUku’l>unuu 3 ’ had i very beautiful boy. When Iriql 
arrived, and saw Iiim, he at otKC lost his heart to him, and before 
all the people placed his head at the boy's feet. The boy did like* 
wise to him, and the Matiku'l>umar 3 ' consented. The Damascenes 
criticized tlic poet’s behaviour, but could find no grounds of 
accusation agaimi him. Six months passed. Then Ti^qfi son 
KabIru'd'Din came to visit his father; for altliough he was sitting 
in (lie scat of Ralii’u'd-Din ICakariyS, yci he was drawn by the 
attraction of parental love, and left the hospice, to the great regret 
of lire bretim’n, who would have prevented hb departure, but 
for a dnstm in wliich it was revealed to them Uiat they roust 
kt him go. So fur a time Kabtru'd-Din enjoyed his father’s 
company. But then ‘Iraqi was siiickcn by a fatal iUitess, a bbody 
swelling overcoming liis face. Five days be slept, and on the sixth 
lie called for his son and his companions, and witli tears in hts 
eyes bade them farewell, reddng the verse, "The day on which 
a man sltall fice from Itis brother, and his mother, and his fuher." 
Then he spoke die quatrain: 

When by Decree this world was fust begun 
Not after man’s desire the deed was done; 

But of the portion on that Day assigned 
None shall win more, nor any less hath woo. 

So he convened awhile, until be drank the cup of fate and passed 
from this perishing realm to the everlasting shore. The Maliku’l' 
umari’ and the people of Damascus all ga^ered to pay thar last 
respects to die dead, and with much lamentation buried him in 
the S 3 lib>ya cemetery. For three days they mourned him and on 
the fourth appointed his son Kabiru’d-Din as bU successor. He 
abo in turn passed over to the divine mercy, and was buried 
by Ids father’s side. It is said tliat Triq! died at the age of 78, 
on the 8th of Dhu ’I-(^'da, 688 (November 13, 1289).’ 

In addition to die Lama'it this man, of whom one biographer 
remarked that 'love was predominant in his nature,' composed 
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s considerable number of melodious and passionaic lyrics wiiich 
have been gathered togetlicr into a Divdn, as well as a long poem 
on mystic^ love entitled ‘Ut^sAif-ndma. '11 k latter work is 
noteworthy in tliat the matknavi couplets in which it h fur the 
most part written arc interspersed «-irh monoriiymo lyrics; 'Iraqi 
seems to have invented this agreeable form, which «-as later aken 
up by Amir Khusrau. The following sequence illustrates the 
effect achieved. 

Tliat dder of the faitli. Imam Gluuuall, 
holy of sprit, spritual of speech, 
madly etifUmcd with es’ery bcauiciius face 
upon love's patii ilw Dariing ever sought. 

So suited his soul a swcetlKon’s loveliness 
(his eye was chaste, as was liis spirit pure) 
that swiftly in a cavalcade Ik rode 
from Ray, a liundrcd leanKts at his stirrup. 

He saw Uk dariii^ like a risen moon, 
forth from the bath emerging, with a grace 
divinely shaped, and lovely radiance 
illumining t^ world. Whm lx bclKid, 
forthwidi Ik saw the form of the Bdoved, 
and standing &st with heart and soul be 
gazed, 

descrying every moment a new face. 

So gazed they all tliat with the dder were, 
hiiittelf bewildered by that lovely fay, 
and all were much afiected by the sight, 
and suffered him, and pas^: save one 
old man, 

by trade a saddler, who unto the saint 
exclaimed, ‘Enou^, pass on I It u not meet 
for thee to worriiip form: art thou not shamed 
before this multitude.^ The saint replied: 

‘Say naught: the si^t of beauty ch^ the eye. 
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Had I not Eallen vicdra unto form 
I might be Gabriel, saddler of the skies.' 

All lovers who intoxicated are 
drink wine of passion’s goblet. Of the soul 
he heedeth not, who seeth but outward things; 
with Majnun’s eye beltold the face of L^a. 

If ilioii hn^t manly strength, beltold, a horse, 
anns, and ilie fwldl Wlicn loveliness of form 
bteomes thy weapon, since iliou lust a weapon, 
ihou cansr engage. Rclmld within die skin 
the liiddcn kernel: sec its dashing lay 
in the I'riend's light. 'i*hougli thou dost bear 
the name 

of skin, not having kernel, yet to love 
thou dost belong, thou hast the Darling’s face. 

Who seeks of the Beloved but Himself 
no attribute Ids essence can destroy. 

His love is my suul's rest, my gain and loss, 
my Iicart’s desire His beauty to attain: 
the eye hath seen, yet seeks the heart to see. 

My heart is held widdn His snare, and I 
am drunk with wine of lortging: native He 
cares 

dioug^ 1 am yeamtng to behold His face, 
and in my passion m^itate this lay. 

Again my mad heart takes the cup 
Of love, upon love’s breast reclining: 

Again my soul is yielded up, 

To love’s enfolding might resigning. 

The wine hath filled my weary brain 
'Wth vapours from love’s censer blowing: 

Give wine, for sorrow once again 
Is melancholy head is showing. 
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The loveliness of Thy fair face 
My mind doth htiunt, my heart b sicding, 
£1 m love bad never found a place 
Within (he bean, sudt joy revealing. 

Love's pigeon to my heart doth fiy 
A message from my Lover giving. 

And gladly for I lis sake T die. 

With Ilim forever to be living. 



ELEVEN 


The Mongol Aftermath 


I N (lie year <^8411. (a.d. 1085) (he Kliin of Mulidn, the eldest 
s<jii and heir apparent of (Itc Sulran, and ilic mainstay of the 
State, proceeded to Labor and Dcob^lpitr (Dlpilpih) to 
oppose tlic accursed Samar, the bravest dog of aJI the dogs of 
Changfz Kliin. By the will of fate, tlte prince vith many of his 
nobles and oITtcers fell in battle, and a grievous disaster thus 
happened to the throne of Balban. Many veteran horsemen 
perished in tlic same batde. Tlie calamity caused great and general 
moumii^ in Mult^. From that time the deceased prince was 
called “the Manyr Prince.'* Amir Khusni was made prisoner by 
rhe Mughals in the same action, and obtained his freedom 
with great dilBculty. He wrott an elegy on the death of the 
prince.' 

piyi* al'Din Barani, author of the Tirikk-l Flfe{Skdkl irom 
which the above passage is taken, was Uke Amir Khusnu (of 
whom we shall now speak) a disciple of the 6mous saint Ni?im 
aLDin Auliyl, and a witness of the aoempu made by the Mongoh 
to repeal in India iheir bloody exploits further west. His history 
of the Delhi Sultanate from the accession of Balban to the sixth 
year of the reign of F 1 r 0 z>Sh 9 h (1165-1357) is ol the greatest 
value as a contemporary record, and dovetaib neatly with the 
Takofit-l //dsirl of jQzfinl. Considerable extracts from this work 
were translated by John Dowson and included in the third volume 
of Th 4 Hiatmy of India at Told hy iu own Historians^ and the 
followii^ paragraph from the concluding section illustrates both 
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the straighcfonvard style and the resilient spirit of the author as 
he looked back on the events of a tumultuous century. 

‘All men of intclli^cc in Hind and Sind havx seen and 
remarked the stop which has been put to the inroads of tlic 
Muf;hals oi' Cliangfr. KMn in this auspicious rciKn. ‘lltry liave 
not been abk to attack and rava)^ tiK' fnmik'r lerriiorii'N, nor 
have ihey been permiiretl to couu* in with podl-s^ons of fiicnd- 
ship and employ their arts to oxtry off the «vjlih «jf itw oniniry. 
Tlicy liod tlic presumption to make two aiiack<i. Once they 
cros^ die Sodn and came into iltc nct^hlKUiriit}' country, 
llterc they were met by the forces of Islam and were defooicd. 
Many were killed and many were taken prisouen. ’ilKsc laiicr 
were placed upon camels, and were paraded in derision round 
D^H, with wooden collars on dieir necks. Utosc who escaped 
from the battle fled In the greatest precipitation and confusion, 
and many were drowned in the passage of die ^odra. On the 
other occasion they made a rapid dash into Gujarat. .Some 
perished from thirst, some died by the hands of tlic soldiers, and 
some fell in a night stuck whicli the natives uf tlte country mode 
upon them. Not one tenth of these accursed followers of Clianglz 
I^an reached their own country.' 

It was the end of a dreadful nightmare; but Baiani naturally 
could not foresee that Delhi vaa later to be tlic splendid capital 
of a wide dominion to be called the Muglial Empire. The friend 
whose capture by the invaders in 1285 he liad recorded in his 
chronicle did not live to see the carefree days of a general but 
deceptive deliverance. 

Abu 'I'Hasan Yamin al-Dln Khusrau, the celebrated Amir 
Khusrau, was bom at PadgSt! on the Ganges in 1253, the second 
son of Amir Saif al-Din Ma^fld, a Turk from Khurasan who 
had fled into India to become an officer of the Delhi army. He 
was a precocious boy, if we are to belteve bis own account: T 
was tbm eight years old, but in my swift poetic flj^B I trod 
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u5>on the celestial spheres. In that tender age when my milk-teeth 
were foiling, I composed verses that dropped from my mouth 
like briglit pearls.' (The translation Is by Dr. Mohammad Wahid 
Mina of Lucknow, whose Uft and Workt of Amir KJtusrau is a 
most valuable and delightful monognplL) Balban (11^5-57) was 
on the throne to nourish and encourage hb natural genius; he 
took Am!r Khusrau along with him when Ite marched against 
Lakhnauii to abate titc pretensions of the cx-sbve TughnL On 
Ills letum to Delhi he iniroditccd the youthful poet to his son 
Muhammad Kliiln, Prince of MuliSn, who liad come to the capital 
to felicitate the Sul^Sn on a notable victory; Multommad Khiln 
invited AmTr Khuirau to join his own entourage, 'the envy of 
the garden of Paradise,' and there he made friends with the poet 
Amir I.Iasan. ‘For five years,’ l>e afterwards recalled, ‘I watered 
the five rivers of Multan widi the seas of my ddcctable verses.' 
Then, in laSs, the blow fell which led to his patron's death and 
his own capture by the Mongols. 

‘Know ye bow this year near Multan the right wing of the 
believers broke before infidel onslaug^it. How shall I describe 
that calamity from which even the Angel of Death sought to 
Aee away? *ntc blood of the martyrs drenched die soil like water, 
while cords tied the facet of the p^oners like flowers in a wreath. 
Tlteir heads jostled in the knots of the saddle-straps and their 
throats chok^ in the nooses of the reins. Althou^ I escaped 
alive foom this painful calamity, I was taken prisoner and the 
fear of death left no blood in my thin and feeble body. I had to run 
headlong like a torrent, while with lo:^ tramping a thousand 
blisters arose on ray feet like bubbles, and the skin of my feet 
was rent. Like an autumn tree, the body was naked, and tom 
into a thousand shreds by the painful lacerations of thorny bushes. 
Tears dropped from my eyes as pearls fell from die necks of 
brides. The despicable wre^ who drove me in front of him sat 
on hit horse like a leopard on a hill; a foul stench came from his 
mouth and filthy moustaches hung 00 his chin.’ 
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But the poet escaped to tell his ale of woe; lie returned home 
to Ills widowed mother, and when Kai>Qub 3 d succeeded to the 
ihronc of Delhi, Amfr Khusrau once more basked in tltc sunsliine 
of royal favour. NS^r ai*Din Bughra Khan, suppbnted by liis 
son and sulking at Lakiinauii, moved sq^nst die capital wiili die 
intention of claiming his rigltts; Kai-Qubad went out to meet the 
cliallcnge, but instead of die expected irial of strength a scene of 
tender rceundliation ensued. AniTr Khusrau was pa-M*ni at diis 
remarkable enaMtnter, and in iiRy lie composed liK Him iitsiorical 
idyll, die Qir^n al^tajain, to immurtalux* tlie occasion. E. B. 
Cowell in titdo commented tlutt ‘die style of die poiin (as of all 
Khusrd's wniks) b full of exaggeration and ok'I uphoricol dl.^en|>• 
dun, but the facts of die liisiory are generally given with tolerable 
fidelity. Every now and then, at the end of many of die cliapien, 
there b given a ghaialf which is supposed to express ilic poet's 
feelings contemporary with tiiat part of the story wliidi lias just 
been described, something like die songs introduced between the 
parts of Tennyson's Prinecu. These gha^als arc in various metres, 
and serve admirably to diversify the poem, while at the same time 
they form a running commentary, like Hie dioruscs of a Greek 
play, on the progress of the action, and die hopes and fears whidi 
it may be supposed to cxdte in the minds of rlic spectators, 'llie 
poet, having actually been present throughout ilic campaign, b 
in this way enable to throw himself into llie scene, and we have 
thus an inieresiing mixture of the epic and lyric elements, each 
portion of the action being represented from on objective and 
subjective point of view.' 

Kai-Qubid was gready pleased with dus offering, ‘perhaps 
unique,' as Mohammad Wahid Mirxa observes, ‘not only among 
the poet’s own works but in the whole range of Persian poetry.' 
It hui been at his suggestion, as Amir Khusrau tells us, that the 
idyll was written, following lib success with a panegyric. 

‘Two days after, the news of my arrival was conveyed to the 
king, and the chamberlain came to call me to his presence. I went 
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and placed my face upon the earth, « 4 u]e my heart was in crepida- 
don. I drew out from my waistband the panegyric I had written, 
and read it out with a loud voice. The king was gready pleased 
at my verses, and honoured me in the eyes of my companions. He 
treated n>c with great kindness, and gave me a dtcas of honour 
of }iis own wearing, and two bags of £rAanu, and enrolled me 
amongst his special attendants. My heart was replete with joy, 
and my poor house was filled with gold. His majesty said, **Oh, 
most perfect of poets, wiioae very crumbs other poets are glad 
to pick up, if you will, die wish of my heart can be accomplished. 
I will give you as much os you like, ond no desire of yours shall 
be left ungradfted." I bow^ to die ground, and replied, "Ob, 
king, wlut am I capable of, but writing a few laudatory verses, 
diat I should be treated with such condcsccnrion? Your riKqetty 
bestows everything upon the needy; what need ilien can you 
have of such poor services as mine? My ima^nation is not lively, 
and I lutvc no accomplishment, but that of being able to write 
some indifferent Persian. If the wish of bis majaiy can begratihed 
by sudi poor atainmenrs, I am ready to be honoured with hb 
commands." When I hod thus offered my exmtses to the king, 
he thus addressed me; ' 7 t is my desire, that you should undertake 
the trouble of writing in verse an account of tlie interview between 
the two kings, namdy, my honoured fitlier and myself." When 
he liad said this, he poinc^ to the treuure before liim, and told 
me to take it away, bestowing upon me at the same time a dress 
of honour.' 

At die age of thirty-suc Amir Khusnu was appointed poet 
laureate; and though Qai-KubSd did not survive long to enjoy 
more of his favourite's graceful encomia, thenceforward the 
Tarrot of India’ (as the poet b fondly called) served Sulpbi after 
Sul(ln to their sadsfacrion and his own, undl his death in 1325. 
The long years of almost untroubled ease unloosed a veritable 
avalanche ^ verse of every kind. Four more historical idyUs were 
written: the MiftSk al-ftuSk in honour of victories won by 
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F!ruz Khaljl, iIm 'Asht^ on tlie iragic romance of KKi^r KhSn 
and Princess Devaldi, ihc Nuk sipihr in cclcbraiton of 'the glories 
of Mubiinik Shah Khalji's rdgn/ am! tlie Tugklaf^nia describing 
die brief kingship ofGhiyith aI*DinTuglilaq Slijli. To these live 
long poenu Amir Khusrau added five (liis lucky number) nuire 
in emubtion nf Ni^SmTs Khamsn; over tlie Him itf these, tlie 
Matla' al’cnwdr after tlie fa>(hii>n of Nizami’s Makh^an al-osrir 
and containing -j.^to couplets Iw took no nKire than a funnight, 
and the entire series was accomplidied between 1199 and i^oa. 
Out all ibis was far from being tlie hurn'toul of his poetical 
output; udicr writers mi}^u be satisfied M-ttli a single Uivm, but 
Amir Kliusrau compiled five^thu first lie puhlMk’d in 1173, die 
second in 1285, tlie third in 1094, the fourth in t )i6, and the fifth 
shortly before his dcatlt. Of all this immense- production— 
Daulacshah quotes Anur Khusiau as saying that lie composed 
more than 400,000 verses—little has so for Ixcii advi|uatcly 
edited, and sriU less has been tiansbicd. In die early days 
British orientalism J. H. Hindley (1765-1827) made a pleasing 
version of one lyric wliich might liave encouraged others to 
notice the poet, but in fact failed to do so. 

0 Thou whose face 
With envied grace, 

The nu^’s Gods infbmesl 
Howe’er my verse 
Thy praise relieaisc, 

Still more diy beauty claims. 

SprighUy and gay 
jU ^led £iy. 

Soft as die roseate leafi 
Say what I will— 

Superior still! 

Wondr^l beyond belief! 
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My vagrant eye 
Did ne'er des^ 

A fairer form than iMne: 

Is it of earth? 

Or heavenly birth? 

Or Fairy’s, half divine? 

The world! rov'd, 

And rrocjuenc lov'd 
Tliosc charms wliicli alt adore: 

Maids who cxccll'd 
I oft beheld— 

But thou an something nxMe. 

Each soul thy prey, 

Each heart thy sway 
Avows with mad'ning pain; 

Thy magic eyes 
Of Nergiss dyes 
Idolatry maintain. 

Khoosro, fair maid, 

Intteats cliine aid, 

A stranger sc diy door; 

Oh, in God's name. 

Regard the claim 
Of strangers who implore. 

Mohammad Wahid Micza has o&red a few specimens, of 
wbidi the following is not unrepresentative. 

Tbe tipsy rose woke early in the dawn 
Arid filled the poppy's cup with sweetest wine, 

Here drowsed the jasmin by the rose's fide 
There stood alert the cypress serfij^t and fine. 


S 
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The wind blew sole, ihe narcis«4js dtwed 
Its body now drooped and miw arose, 

I in die pirden by my friend lay 'wake 
My friend —fi^rtoutli the moon itself wik jJie, 

Bui soon, alas, tny side slio k*l( 

And f;rief was all dial was left fur tiw. 

I'hc furegoin); list does not exhaust iIk- vJtalo^ue of Anilr 
Khusrau’s writing. Apart from titc quantity of Hindi verse of 
doubtful autlktuicity with wliidi hr has Ixx-n credited, lie c«nn< 
piled at least three bonks in prose, ‘llu,- A'Aurrui*/, cuinpleicd 
in 1)19 and tiihof^phcd in iSTd, is a liu>;e ndlmiogi of model 
letters (bou^u by tl»c auiitor to be appropriate ttt all sons and 
conditions of men, from saints and rnsvics 10 craftsmen and 
artisans; ineludcd in the vast assonmcni of imapnary epistles ate 
documents allegedly composed for actual uccasiiuu., such as the 
proclamation issued by Sultan Bolban after the conqticst of 
Lakhnauti. Amtr Khusrau displays in diis work hb talent for 
inelegant as well as elevated composition, as wlicn he execrates 
a certain huntsman: 'May the crow lay eggs in his fat, may l>e 
be attached to die nails of wolves! May he become a hog in his 
gravel’ Still more furdiriglit b his curse upon a clown: 'May 
Satan wet his moustadie with his urine and may the Devil lay 
eggs in the hair of his chinl' As if to prove lib versatility—as 
if further proof were needed—^Am!r Kliusrau also edited in hb 
al-fitwi'id tile sayings of Ids spiritual preceptor NhfSin 
al-Din AuliyI; Mohammad Waliid Mirza cites this account of 
the saint’s views on music as an aid to devotion, a ooniroversial 
topic in Islam. 

'On Thursday, the seventh of Shaww 3 J, I had die good fortune 
of kissing the Sheikh's feet. Those present were at that time 
talking of siird' and of those who listen to it, and just then a man 
came in and related that at a certain place a numb« of the saint’s 
disciples bad gathered together and had with them musical 
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irutnimeau. Tlic KbwSja thereupon said: “I have often forbidden 
the use ofsudi instruments and other unlawful things. What they 
have done is not good.*' And he bid great stress upon this point, 
even saying that dte palm of one hand should not be struck upon 
the oUtcr, nor tlie back of one land upon the palm of the other, 
meaning that clapping was strictly prohibited and that it was 
better not tn use irtstrumcnis. He said afterwards: “All great 
slicikhs have cnjuyi-d sinu', and liiose who know its real worth 
and have taste and emfttion arc moved by a single vmc Itcard 
from a mirdcian, wltciltcr tltcre be any instrument or noL But 
if one bck.H ilic rvquKiic taste it avails lum nothing that tlicre be 
a number nf musidaiui wiili instruments singing before him.'* So 
we know that this affair depends upon emotion and feeling and 
not on musical instruments.' 


Last but not least important, Amir Khusrau enriched historical 
literature wtcii his Tgrikk-i 'on interesting account of die 
hist years of dtc reign of Sult&n 'Aldu-d din Khiljl (whom he 
ako styles Muhammad Shdli Sultin), from hb accession to the 
throne in 695 if. (a.o. 1296) toliisconquest of Ma'bar at theclose 
of 710 11. (a.d. 1310).' So writes J. Dowson, who adds: 'It will 
be observed Utat this small work contains mudi information on 
the subject to wliich it relates. The mode of warf^ of that 
period, especially, receives iUiuirations such as can be obtained 
from no other work. The style in which it b composed b for 
the most part dilBcuIt, as the whole b constructed of a series 
of fanciful analogies.* Sir 11 . M. Elliot's abstract includes some 
remarkable bombast, of whidi Vaf^ himself could have felt 
proud, in the account of an unsuccessful Mongol incursion. 


'When 'AH Beg, Turtik, and Turghi came with drawn swords 
from the borders of Turkistin to the river Sind, and, after crossing 
die Jclam, turned their faces in this direction, Turghi, who already 
saw hb head on the spears of the champions of Isbm, «d)0, 
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althoug)] he had an iron lieatt, durst not place it in ilie power 
of the anvit-breaking 'R'arriors of God, wa^ at la^t shin by an 
anew, which penetraicd his iKort and passed tlirou^i on the 
other side. Uut Turtik and 'Ali Bqi, as iltcy had ncv'cr yet come 
to this country, rq^arded the swords of the Musulmans as if they 
were those of mere prcaclwrs, and ruslicd on imp^twnwly with 
about fifty tlinusand hurtetnen. Krum tlic mere dread of ilut army 
ihc hilh trcmblvcl, and tlic inhabitanis of the fiM»i H' iIh.* hilk 
were ctmfoundcd—ail lied away before ilic lierec uiiaek of those 
wrctclies, and ruslicd to tlic fords of the Ganges. *11 h* ligliining 
of Mugiial fuiy pcnerraicd even to those panx, and smoke arose 
from die burning low’ns of Hindustan, ami tlie people, Hying 
from didr darning houses, direw themselves into ilic rivers and 
torrents. At last from th^ desolated tracts news readied the 
court of the protector of die world, and a confideiiibl nlHccr, 
Malik Akhir Beg, Mubashara, was directed, at tlw head of a 
powerful body of thirty thousand horse, to use his best endeavours 
to attack the accursed enemy, and throw a miglity olbtaclc in 
their way. ... In short, immediately on discerning die dust of 
the army of Islam, the grovelling Mu^i^ak becanK like particles 
of sand revolving above and below, and diey Bed precipitately 
like a swarm of gnats before a hurricane.... Tlicir lirc-coloured 
faces began to & 1 I on the cartli, and in die rout, 'All Beg and 
Turtik, the commanders, wlien they saw destruction awaiting 
them, threw tliemselves under the shade of the standard of Isldm, 
and exclaimed that die s{^dour of our swords liad cast such 
lire upon them, that they could gain no repose, until they had 
arrived under the shadow of Cod.’ 

From the greatest Penian poet ever bom in India we turn 
now to a contemporary &om the motlierland who svas also a 
poet, but b far better known as a historian and a geographer. 
When RasHd al-Din Fa^l Ailih was vizier to GhizSn Khkn be 
appointed as ftnandal supervisor of the territories about Qazvin 
a native of that dty svhose great>grand£ather had once been 
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Musraufi (Succ Accountant) of Iraq: Hamd Al]lh ibn Abi Bake 
ibn Na?r Qarvini. 


‘Now during the several times when (as State Accountant) I 
computed the sum total until the hrst years of the rdgn of 
Gliazan Kluin—wliom may God enfold in IJis forgiveness—the 
revenue aniotmtcd tu 17,000,000 and odd (currency dinurs), but 
after this curly period, by reason of Uic just government of 
Ghuritn Kliun wiikdi brought back such prosperity to die land, 
it reached iIk sum of 21,000,000 and odd (currency dinilrsX At 
the present ihnu it probably docs not amount to lulf diis sum, 
for in most of the provinces usurpation of uudtority b rampant 
with tl>e coming and going of armies, !>o that rlic people es'en 
do wttliltold tlicir Itands from sowing the fields.’ 

By the year 1340, witen Hamd AJliih Mustaufi was finisliing 
liis Nu^hat al'quiSh, thoughtful Persians were already looking 
back on the period of die great Mongol ll-Khans as a golden 
age. He himself appears to have been bom around 1282; hb 
promotion by Rasltld aJ>Din must have taken place in 1311 or 
dicreabouts, and by 1330 he was in the encourage of Rashid 
al'Din’s son GhiyS^ al-Din Muttammad, viricr to AbQ Said and 
the ahortdived Arpa until hb exeoidon in 133d. He had by that 
rime already been engaged for over ten yean upon the composition 
of a great epic which was intended as a continuation of the 
SKah-nama. llib work in some 75^000 couplets—its author had 
had ample opporruni^ to study Firdauri's s^k during the six 
years in which he revised the text of the Shdh^nSma —^was 
ultimately completed in 1335 and has so far not found an editor. 
’The au^or,’ wrote C. ^eu in hb description of the predous 
Bririsli Museum manuscript, ‘b very precise as to fiKts and dates, 
and tbe third book will lx found Suable for the hbtory of the 
Mongol period.' It b in that section of the poem that I^md Allah 
gives hb account, based on infortnadon received from his great- 
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grandladicr wlio was among those present, of the Mongol massacre 
of Qazvin; in E. G. Browne’s version: 

Thence to die tov'n of Qa/wtn, Subutiy 
Like raging tiger came right speedily. 

Hie talc ot'years at six, one, sesvn stood 
Wlien tliat fair lowm brcanie a bke of hlixid, 

And .Slia’bdn's month had counted M'ven days 
Wltcn it was filled with woe and sore ama/e.... 
When came ilic lu>sls of war and direful fate 
Firm as a rock they closed the city gate. 

Upon the wall the warriors tm>k their place. 

And each towards tlic Mongols set his face. 

Tlircc days iliey kept the nitlikw foe at bay, 

But on the fourth they forced a blood'Siair^ way. 
Fiercely the Mongob entered (^wln Town 
And heads held high before were now brouglii down. 
No quarter in that place die Mungob gave: 

Tlie days were ended of each diicTiain brave. 

Nothing could save the townsmen from ihdr doom, 
And all were gailiered in one common tomb. 

Alike of great and small, of old and young, 

Tlic lifeless bodies in tlie dust ilicy Bung: 

Both men and women slured a common fate: 

Tlie luck-forsaken land by desolate. 

Many a fair one in that fe^ul hour 
Soi^t death to save lier from th’ invaders’ posecr: 
Chaste maidens of the Profdiet’s progeny 
Who shone like asteroids in Virtue’s sky, 

Fearing the lust of that ferocious host 

Did cast them down, and so gave up die ghost.... 

In terror of the Moi^ol soldiery 
Hiiher and thither did the people By, 

Some seeking refuge to the Mosque did go, 

Hearts Blled with angutsli, souls surcharged with woe. 
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From that fierce foe to sore their straits and plight 
Tlvtt climbing forms the arches hid from sight. 

TIk ruthless Mongok burning brands did ply 
Till tongues of fiamc leapt upwards to the s^. 

Roof, vault and arclt in burning min fell, 

A heathen holocaust of Dcarh and I IcH. 

The y^afar-nJma (t>uch is ilte title of this poem) was composed 
in die heroic metre, like ihc ShdAifttkaA-ndma com- 

ptcicd in 13)8 Iiy Al,ima(l of Tabrix for AbQ Sa‘id. It was Ijamd 
AllSh Mustuull’s sconiid etrsay in authorship; in 1330 he had 
rtncilicd and dedicated to his patron Giiipth aUDTn Muhammad 
die TarfW-r fp/jlda. ‘Tliis work,' in V. F. Buchner’s words, 
‘comprises the history of die Muliammadan world from the 
creation 10 729 (1329) and is written in a very simple, indeed 
arid style, except for the preface.’ Ilte text of thb very important 
book is available in a facsimile edition with an ample synopsis, 
the work of £. G. Browne, and with a full index compiled by 
R. A. Nicholson. Some extracts relating to India had alre^y be«i 
translated by J. Dowson. 

’Sutnin Mahmdd, having conquered Bhiti^a and Multin as far 
as the frontiers of Kashmir, made peace with Ilak Kliin, who some 
time after broke iaich with him, and advanced to battle against 
him; but lie was defeated, and took to flight. Many beautiful 
youths fell into die hands of the Ziwultydns, who were delighted 
with their prisoners, flak Khiin then sought die assistaiKe of the 
Ghuzz and the Turks of Qiln, the descendants of Afiisiyib, but 
was again defeated in an action at the gates of Balkh, and took 
a second time to flight. He again made peace with the Sultin, 
and went to reside in Mtiwariu>n>nahr. Sultdn Mahmtid then 
made war with Nawisa (the grandson oO the mler of Multin; 
conquered that country; converted the people to Islim; put to 
death the mler of Multdn, and encrusted the government of that 
country to another chief. Sultan Mahmtid now went to fight with 
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the Ghoriens, who were infidels at that time. .Surlf ilwir chief, 
was kitted in tliis R'ar, and liis son R-as taken prKuncr; but 
dreading the Suli&n’s \’engcancc, he killed himself by sucking 
poison wiiicli be lud kept under tlw sttme of his ring. Titc country 
of Ghur was annexed to tliat of the Sulisui, and tlic population 
llK.w»f converted to Islam. He now attockvtl tl>c fort of Bhim, 
where wits a temple ofilwl lindus. 1 Ic was vk'toriousand obtained 
much wealth, including about a hundnd itloK ttf gold and silver. 
One of the gulden images, which wetglKi) a iiiilluiii aiuiti/t, the 
Sultin appnipriated to (Ik decoration of iltc itf (thaxnl, 

so tliai il>c ornaments of die doors uxte of gold instead of iron.* 

Finally in 1340, 1 .lamd AllSli publislied his renowned cosino* 
graphy, the Nu^Aat al~fu/uit of which die gengnipineal part was 
edited and translated by G. Le Strange, and the zoological section 
by J. Stephenson. The contents of this book, like its style, are 
for the most pan exceedingly austere, as miglit be expected 
indeed of a former finance ofliixr: but iIk author unbent a little 
towards tlK dose of his careful task and added a concluding 
section ‘describing tlw wonders of tlic bnd and M*a ihroughout 
die habitable world. Now it will be found,* Ite continues, ‘iliat 
some of die following accounts arc of a nature that the mind 
cannot compass, but in view of the onudpotcnce of God most 
high, arnl dierc bcir^ (as it is said) no limit to I lis power, iltcrcfore 
to these things a full credence should be voudisafcd.' To certain 
marvels Ijjamd AlUh is able to ofler personal testimony. 

‘Ac the foot of mount SabUn is found a tree round and about 
which much grass grows; but no beast or bird dare cidier taste 
of the fruit of the tree, or touch the grass: for to eat of dtlier is 
to die; hence it is believed that for sure this is the dwelling place 
of demons. In the province of BakOyah (BikO), according to the 
same authority the ground is hot with fi»: so much so t^t both 
bread and meat can be cooked by being laid on the same. This 
fire is not exdnguished by rain, but rather bums fiercer. I myself 
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have seen ihis; and a further wonder is this^ that in those parts 
lies a meadow in witich if anyone should dig a little ditch, lire 
will burst forth in a flame through the cutting.’ 

For other matters the autlior is content to quote the records 
of bis predecessors. 

‘Of Wonders by Sea. Now tlicse exceed all reckoning and 
compute, so timt none lias knowledge to comprehend dicro all. 
Hence it is that they arc wont to say—"They tell so and so of 
the .Sea” in rebting wlut is marvellous. Here, therefore, I shall 
relate CHtly tdat I liavc found in the books of such of the learned 
as arc worthy of credence, or Itave myself heard related by namtors 
wlio were to be depended on, and the responsibility is on the 
narrator. QaxvinI says that in d» Indian S<» there are creamres 
that come out of tite water to pasture on the Ioik], and from their 
mouths Arc issues, which bums up the grass lands round and 
about. He further states that in the Caspian Sea there is an island 
on which a spring gushes out from the rock, and in the water 
of lilts spring pieces of copper ate found of the weight of a 
scruple or lialf a scruple. By the same autltor it is reported that 
during the reign of the Caliph WSthiq the Chief of S^r made a 
Ashing excursion on the Cupun Sea in honour of SallSm the 
Interpreter, wlu> was here on bis way to investigate the condition 
of tlic Wail of Gog and Magog. On this occasion they caught 
a brge Ash, inside the bdly of which was found a mermaid of 
sui^MSsing beauty, wearing neither smock nor drawers, but with 
a skJn like that of a human being down to her knees. She began 
to beat her face and tear her hair, making great lamentations, 
and after a wWle site died. The writer of the Kutory cf Magkrii 
abo vouches for the truth of this story. In the same work it is 
stated chat in the bland of QayfAr, which u in India, there b a 
place where there are certain A^; and as soon as these are taken 
away fri)m the water they cum to hard stone and lose their 
animal nature. Ibn Khurdidbih reports that in India there is found 
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a fish cliat is twenty clb in lengil). Inside tliis lives a second fish, 
and inside this again a third, and so to a fourth, each fish within 
the last. In the same «’ork it is stated that in those seas lives a 
turtle tliat is iwx'nty ells round. It gives milk, and from Its tortoise- 
slicll tlicy make weapims of war, also tliey imd inside it more 
tiun a tf^sand eggx In the same work it is said iliat in the Red 
Sea lives a fell tliat b like a caiiK-lopard, and it gives milk. Of 
its skin they make armour, aitd huckler«, and pvelins arc unahlc 
to penetrate the same.’ 

Cltaos descended upon Persia once more with tlte cnllapsc of 
the central Il-IChinid government. A century whk-h began witli 
an alien but now bclievir^; despotism benevolently Hcrivmg to 
rebuild the ruined ctviiization which Qnn^. and Ilulagu liad 
been powerkss to destroy entirely, ended with ilic emergence 
out of Tnnsoxiana of a new monster, 'llmur the Lame, who 
^Ided the palm for terrorism to none of tlic previous scourges 
of mankind. In tlte middle years, as tlic greatest poet of that age— 
as many would declare, the greatest of all Persian poets— 
expressed liie marter, men in their bewilderment mi^t well 
exclaim: 


Again the times are out of joint; and again 
For wine and tbc loved one’s languid glance I am fain. 
The wheel of furuine’s sphere is a mar.'cllous thing: 
Wliar next proud head to the lowly dust will It bring? 
TIs a famous tale, tlte deccltfulncss of cartli; 

The ni^t is pr^ani; what trill dawn bring to birth? 
Tumuli and bloody battle rage In the plain: 

Bring blood-red wine, and fill the goblet again! 


Of Hifiz and his reaction to the world in which he found 
himself more will be said in a later chapter. Here some account 
will be given of the writii^ of one who has been called Pensa's 
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Voltaire, the greatest satirist of a peopk with a perennial genius 
for satire, Ni;^m al>Dln 'Ubaid AliiUi Zakant, the famous 'Ubaid-i 
Zlkinu £. C. Browne has dedicated a long and entertaining 
section of lus Liunry Hixtory of Persia to this remadtable figure; 
but tlte publication at Teheran in recent times (the edition used 
is dated 1955) of the collected works affords an opportuiuty for 
a fresh study. 

*Of his life,* writes E. G. Browne, ‘as usual, little is known, 
save tliat lu was originally from Qazwin (for wlddi he seems 
to Itavc lud lirilc affeednn, since lie is constantly gibing at the 
stupidity of its inlubitants), lived at Shiriz (to which, on the other 
Iiand, as several of Itis poems show, he was much atta^cd) during 
the reign of Sliaykli Abi^ Ishdq Injiii (who was killed in 747 
(1346-^)), ahanduned serious writing for a ribaldry oftore in 
accord witli the taste of the great men of that dme, but none the 
less (as several of his poems artd a well-known artccdote about 
his death indicate) suffered much from penury and d^t, and 
finally died about 772 (1371).’ ZilkanI’s m^em editor, Professor 
'Abb& Iqbill, lias added little fresh irtformadon to diis meagre 
biography, lie quotes Zlklni’s contemporary ^md Aillh 
Mustaufl for the statement that the sadrist's family were originally 
Arabs of the Banu KhafS)a tribe who had long before settled 
in Qaavin. Tlicte they had divided into two branches, one 
attaining distinction arid wealth in the adnunisoadve services, 
while the other devoted itself to learrting bodt rcH^ous and 
secular; it was to the former bnncli that our hero beloi^ed. 
From the efiHthet fahib 4 mue^am which Mustaufl bestows on 
him Iqbal deuces that ZSkatti must have been at some rime and 
somewhere a vizier, at all events before the year 1330 in which 
the Tdrikh-i gu{lda was completed. By then he had Steady made 
a name for himself as a poet and a writer of elegant prose, for 
Mustaufl states that ‘he has fine poems and unrivalled es$a)9.‘ 
Iqbal attaches little value to the anecdotes—some of which are 
reproduced by £. G. Browne—recoutued in Daulatsbih, and is 
not prepared to accept blindly the traditional date of Zildtd’s 
K 
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death. However^ he produces interesting evidertcc iliat he was 
certainly alive as late as 1367, for at the beginning of that year 
Z&kinf transaibcci (the manuscript is sHfl extant in private hands) 
a work on astronomy entitled Athjir u aihmSr by 'AllshSli ibn 
Muhammad KhvSrizmi. This volume incidentally bears an 
endorsement in the writing <if Zakunl’s son IsIjSq recording that 
it had passed into liis possession 'by inlteritancu' in the year 77a 
(i37t)y so iliai the traditional ohiit ts after all triumphantly 
eonfirmcd. 

Bearing in mind iliac ZaklinI may at one liitK' have held high 
oflicc, let us look lint at liis M&th u gu/At, a very curious ode 
(not, as Browne alleges, a maihnav\') In ninety-four couplets in 
the khaflf metre whicli, in ‘Abb 9 s Iqbal's words, 'lias enjoyed 
the highest reputation iltroughout alt Persian-speaking lands.’ 
In 1945 the Persian scholar and poet 'mos’uud c fatriid* 
published privately at London a version of this poem called Ratt 
a^inst Cw which he had made at Teheran in 1933, dedicating 
his work 

'to the generation of unbelievably brilliant and sincere Persian 
individuak 

now mostly between thirty and forty yean old, 
who natui^ly aimed, nor at becoming prime ministers or 
millionaires, 

but ratber at producing for humanity, new things—useful or 
beautiful, 

and whose sdentiik or ardstic pursuits and studies 
suffered grievously (and In certain cases, alas, fatally) 
because of social and domesdc conditions that, 
so hir os these individuals were concerned, 
were as appallingly uncongenial, 

as those which, centuries ago, made Obeyd write this poem.* 

FarzSd's version is in fluent and energetic English having a 
delightful blend of sarcasdc humour. 
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De$tiny, heaven-ordained^ once so ordained 
That there should live in Kerman town 
A cat, but no mere cat; a dragon of a cat. 
Drum-bellied, shield-chested, 

Serpent-tailed, eagle-clawed.... 

ills translation b fuQ of charm and insight, but a little free. 
A new version is here oHiered on the basis of the newly-edited 
teat, whiclt diflen substantially from previous editions. 

If you have reason, learning and intcDigcnoe, 
licarkcn to the tale of the and the Mice; 

I trill now recite for your benefit a tale 
the iiuier meaning of which will surely amaze you. 
You who arc wise, intelligent and learned, 
recite the story of the Mice and the Cat, 
the story of die Mice and the Cat in verse— 
lend roe yoiu cars—smooth as roiling pearb. 


Dy heaven's ordinance a Krtain Cat 
once dwelt in Kerman, mighty like a dragon, 
his belly a drum, bis breast as it were a shield, 
his tail a lion's, a leopard's his claws. 

In the time of roaring, the thunder of his voice 
smote with terror even the ravening lion, 
and when he thrust his paw upon the tabic 
tlie lion fled incontinentiy before him. 

One day he entered a certain wine<ellar 
having in mind to go a-huntii^ mice; 
behind a barrel be established his ambush 
just like a hi^wayinan deep in the desert. 

All of a suddm a little rustUi^ mouse 
jumped nimbly from a wail on to the barrel, 
pok^ his head in the barrel and cook a swig, 
got prompdy drunk, and Kke a bellowing lion 
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roared: ‘Where's dut Cat? I'll icar oR'liis bead 
and dien I’U 101(1 bis skin full of straw. 

As far as I’m concerned, he's jusi a mail>coai 
bandy for unriveting in tiK jousung-yard!’ 

The Cat heard him, but didn't breatite a word; 
be just wlteitcd liis cbws and lus tecib, 
tlicn suddenly pounced, and iicucd die mouse 
like a pantlicr buniit^ in die mountains. 

'Die mouse wbinipercd: ‘I am your slave: 
please forgive me dtr sins I’vt* conimiited.' 

'Don't tell SO many lies,' the Cat replied. 

Tm nut falling fur your cunning tricks. 

I was listening to every wurd yuu said, 
you foul cheat, you miserable Mussulman!' 

With d»t the Ctt killed and ate die mouse 
and then padded delicately olT to the mosque, 
waslicd his Itands and face; \riped them carefully 
and recited a rosary like any MulUlu 
‘Crcaior God, behold, I liavc now repented; 
hencefonh my teeth shall not rend amititer mouse. 
In expiation of Hus innocent blood I’ll 
give two maunds of bread in alms to the poor.' 

So submissively and abjeedy he prayed tlut 
presently the tears rolled down itis dieeks. 

A little mouse hiding beliind the pulpit 
scurried out to tell ^ news to all the Mice: 

'Great tidings! The Cat has turned a penitent, 
a true wordiippcr, a godly Mussulman! 

The admirable creature just now in the mosque was 
praying, petitioning, contritely bewailing.' 

When the Mice heard this remarkable story 
gladness possessed them, and they laughed for joy. 
Then up spnu^ seven most select mice, 
every one of them a landed gentleman, 
and out of the love they bore for the Cat 
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each carried a cargo of assorted presents— 
one in lus hand bdd a flask of vine, 
another a dish of toasted lamb, 
another a tray loaded with raisins, 
anoilier a round plateful of dates, 
another a pot brimming with cltccse, 
another yi^iourt with a round of bread, 
another on his head a solver of pilau 
sprinkled wiili tltc juice of best Oman lemons. 

^ unto Jic Cat itiosG mice proceeded 
uuerinit salaams and paeans of praise, 

Hicn with ilte utmost politeness made memorial: 

‘Wc freely lay our lives down before you. 

Here is gur oblation, worthy we hope 
of your tnagniflcence; pray to accept it' 

ibe Ot set eyes on tlte mice, he exclaimed: 
‘Surely your provision is laid up in heaven. 

A. lot^ tong wliile I have endured hunger; 
now thb day I have provision abounding. 

Many otlicr days I have kept the fast 
tl»t I might be plcaang to the All-Merciful. 
Whosoever faithfully does the wilt of God, 
his daily bread shall surely be abundant.' 

'flicn be added: ‘Pray come forward 
a step or tsvo, my darling comradcst’ 

*l1ie little mice all of them moved forward, 
their licaits trembling like a linden-tree. 

Suddenly the Cat pcwnccd on the mice 
like a lone cham}MOn of the day of battle; 
five most select mice he seized to him, 
cadi one a gcmleman, each an aristocrat, 
two in one cbw, two in the other talon, 
one in bis mouth, like a rampaging Hon. 

The other two «dio escaped vritb tlieir lives 
swiftly bore the tidings to their brother Mice; 
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‘WJiy tk) you sit idly faere, O Mice? 

Dust be on your heads, you hne heroes! 

Five dneftain nxice he has tom to pieces, 
that Cat, with )m daw's and his teeth.' 

I'hc hlicc, 50 rrovnnf{ over such calamity, 
straightway garmented themsdves all in black 
and scattering dust cm titcir heads, they cried: 
'Alas, alas for you, Cliicr of the Nlicc!' 

'Dien with i single accord tlicy resolved: 

'Wc will go to tlw Suhan's ca[dial 
to represent our case to the Shah, 
that we axe victims of die Cat's tqtgcession.' 

The King of the Mice, seated on his throne, 
spied from afar the Mice's cavalcade. 

All bowed before him in dutiful obeisance; 

'O King'Emperor of the world's ages, 
tile Cat has committed aggression against us: 
King of Kings, succour tlie oppressed] 

Formerly he took only one of us each year; 
now his greed has bc<»mc enormous— 
these days he seises five at a time 
since he repented, and became a Mussulman.' 
When they had uttered tltclr sorrow to the King 
the King proclaimed: 'My dear people, 

I shall exact such vengeance of the Cat 
as will be spoken of down the long centuries.' 
Within a week he liad equipped an army— 
three hundred and thirty thousand mice— 
all armed widt spears and bow^ and arrows, 
all accoutred wnth trendiant swords, 
columns of infantry drawn up on the wing 
and in the middle sdmitais leaping. 

When the great army was all assembled 
out of Kbmasan, Reshi and Gilan, 
a mouse unique, the Minister of War, 
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on« who was clever, courageous and cunning, 
cried: *It is necessary one of us shall go 
unto the Cat, to the dty of Kerman, 
saying: "Come to the capital to make obdsanoe 
or else—prepare yourself for war!” ' 

A little mouse it wa^ a former ambassador, 
ilut set forth to tltc dty of Kerman. 

Oently, so gently he addressed ilic Cat: 

M am an ambass^or from the King. 

I lave come bearing tidings to you: 
the King of the Mice mokes ready for war. 
liitlter go to ilie capital to make obeisance 
or dsc—prepare youtself for warl' 

*rhe Cot replied: ‘Straw-nibbling mouse, 
never will I step forth from Kermanl' 

But in the meantime surreptitiously 
Ite mustered a terrible army of cats— 
si^ll-anned cats, fit to hunt lions, 
cats of Ufalun, Yezd and Kerman. 

Wlicn die army of cats was all mobilized 
Ik gave the order to take the Add. 

The army of Mice by way of the salt-Innds, 
tlic army of Cats down from the mountains— 
in the d^rt Fars the two armies 
gave battle together like regular heroes. 

The Aght raged Aetcely in that valley, 
every one a Rustam battling in his corner; 
such a nia« of mice and cats were slain tltat 
thdr numbers could not eauly be reckoned. 
Then like a lion the Cat char^ impetuously, 
striking directly at the heart of the Mice. 

A little mouse iiamstnu^ the Cat's steed; 
the Cat tumbled out of his saddle. 

‘Allah, Allah!' the shout went up among 
the Mice. ‘Seize them, seize the brutesl' 
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The Mice beac cn tlKtr drums, tcjoicing 
over a victory and enormous triumplu 
The King of tlie Mke code on Jiis clvpitani, 
before and behind him his army sliouting. 

He bound the Cat’s two iiands togetiter 
with tlircad and tent-ropes and pieces of string. 

TIh* King cried: 'ilang him liigli rm the gathm-N, 
tiic ignoramus, the bbck-foccd dogi* 

Wlwn tlic Cat bclicid tiw King of the Miw 
he boiled with r^ like a bubbling cauldron: 
strong as a lion, kitccling on oik* kixs; 
he tore die cords asunder with his icctli; 
then seizing die mice, be dashed diem to the ground 
so that they became one with the dust. 

The army of Mice scattered in one dircciinn, 
the King of die Mice fled in anodicr: 
gone was the elephant and die elephant-rider, 
gone the treasure, the crown, tlironc and palace. 

Tills b a story both weird and wonderful, 
a souvenir from ‘Ubaid-i ZakSni: 
dear heart, accept die moral of this story 
and you will live happy ail your days: 
having heard the ballad of die Mice and die Cat 
medium well its meaning, my dear son. 

To what puipose was this cautionary ulc written? It is to be 
observed that ZidtinI was following an ancient convention wiien 
he constructed his poem in the form of an animal fable, and Babur’s 
political explanation of this subterfuge, which has been quoted 
in an earlier chapter, certainly needs to be borne in mind. ‘One 
feels almost certain,' Faizid remarks, ‘that the story was based 
partially at least, on fikctj and that it glanced at some political 
event, contemporary or recent. Possibly a governor of no deep 
religious faith and of non-Persian origin staged a lepentance 
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scene in a mosque, and used dw greater measitre of popularity 
which dius came to lum, for subjecting ilte innocent people 
(whom he despised, religion and all) to an exploitation far 
crxtcllcr than ever before. Perhaps he eventually grew k>o strong 
to obey even ilie king, and this M to a punitive expedition against 
him, wliich culminated in a victory for tlic king’s army. Ac the 
last monK-nt, however, die go^‘c^nor himself may have managed 
to escape puitixlinicni.' It is tempting to scu, as ‘Abbas Iqbal has 
diioe, .sonic reference to tlic career of Mubariz al*Din Muhammad 
cIm: Mu^aHurid, a prince of Arab ancestry 'wlio is described' (as 
K. V. Zciterstuen remarks) 'as brave and devout but at tlic same 
time cnici, bloodthirsty and ucadicrous'; die cities of Kirmln, 
Ya/d and Isfahun featured very prominently in his campaigns 
against AbQ Isbilq Injil, defeaud and executed in 1356 or 1357. 
It was to this prince tliat ZUcini dedicated many of hit pane* 
gyrical odes; and in 1354 his enemy MubSriz al-Din took the 
oath of allegiance ta die 'Abbasid 'caliph' in hit refuge in Cairo. 
However, nothing like certainty is possible in these matten; and 
in any case the MSsh u ^rl>a has a perennial relevancy. It may 
also noted tliat, ironically enou^, the fate which ovenook 
his hero AbQ did not impede ZskItU from subsequently 
couning ShSit Shuja', his conqueror's son. 

£. C. Browne lias given a sulBcieni account of ZlkJini’s bitter 
parody of tlic conventional and popular manual of ethics, his 
Ahhlaq al’oskraf cmnposed in 1340, with its 'double doctrine’ of 
morality and virtue; die same splendid scholar has presented 
excellent extracts from the brief aind pithy Ta'rtfit, written ‘for 
the guidance of my sons and dear ones,' as Wll as from the 
Risila-yi DUgusha with its repertory of amusing (and in many 
instances quite shockin^y indecent) anecdotes. Less notice has 
been taken of the lyrics which, thou^ comparatively few, possess 
great charm and present a pleasant and surprising contrast with 
the larger bulk of Zikini's wricic^. These poems deserve study 
not only for their own sake, but because they reveal their author 
as bridging the gap between Sa'di and 1^4, and introdudng 

X* 
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into the ghaia! innovations that must assuredly have exercised 
influence on his junior contemporary tvlio attended the same 
court circles. It b especially noicn-ortliy tliat ZakSnl’s l>Tics arc 
almost without exception very brief, tlieir average length not 
exceeding seven couf^ets. 

T1)e )>eart that is not bound in the chain of a bclnvi-d's in-ss 
in tlie eyes of men o^ tnic vbinn is not worthy of any account; 
the Itcod iliar b not a worksitop of melanclioly passion 
lus no Intsincss at all in tlte factory of joy. 

Break complcidy with reason, and taste tltc ccxiasy of ntadness, 
for iltose whose Itcarts arc truly olive reckon reason as natiglu. 
Do not reproach wretched me, for upon tlu: higliway of love 
no dioice whatsoever resides in the hands of the Itclplcss lover. 
Repeat not again that every ocean has a sliore, 
since shore there is none to the ocean of love's grief. 

Yearning for the fair ones' tresses, restless and bcwitcicred 
I am: no turn of fortune was ever so distracted as I. 

If 'Ubaid is dishonoured for dnmkcn dissoluteness, 
in those two qualities no dugracc or dlsltonour arc mine. 

There we have the characteristic HSflTian doctrine of unreason 
fully sec forth. The most famous of lyrics (in Sir William 
Jones’s Immortal version) has dte stanza: 

Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And Ud thy pensive httrt be glad, 

Whaie'er t^ frowning zealots say: 

Tell them, their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 

A bower so sweet as Mosellay. 

Zikini opens one of hu finest gha^ali writfa a fond reference to 
those two beauty-spots of ShirSa. 
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The scent of tlic earth of Musalla and the water of Kuknabad 
drive out of the mind of the exile the thought of his own dear 
home. 

0 blcssetl resting-place, O life-augmenting realm, 
may your exalted foundations for ever be prosperous! 

In every nook you repair to the tdgbdngale is trilling, 
wIsitcvtT tneadow you vUir, there the box-tree preens itself; 
wheresoever you look, there shines a beauty like Shirin, 
wlicrcsocvcr you pass, there siglis a lover like Farhad.... 
Count for pruciots good fortune the cliancc occaaon of joy, 
for the body is feeble of frame and life’s foundations imsure. 
Clutcli iltc skin of a loved one, and do witatever you wiD; 
quaff tliu pure bright wine, and let be whatever b^cs. 

Turn aside to the wine and the plaintive flute, for men say 
tlic world is set upon water, and man is based upon air. 

Sweet is tlic tklicate charm of this world; but like 'Ubaid 
I am the slave of duu man who has set not hb hean tlicreon. 

I^afi?. himself scarcely expressed the eerpt £em more charm¬ 
ingly. 

Lastly a few words should be added about ZSkunfs *Uskthii}- 
nima^ available now at last in ‘AbbSs IqbSl's not altogether 
satisfactory edition. Tliis somewhat ambitious but skilful math- 
navl^ stated in die rubric m luve been composed in 1350 for SliSh 
Abo IsIiSq, was evidently written in emulation of the 'Usktkdf- 
noma of ‘Irilql; it sliares not only its tide, but also the uncommon 
feature of introdudt^ occasional gha{als to puncruate the general 
discourse. There however die resemblance ends; for whereas 
'Iiiqi in his poem celebrates raysdeal love, the burden of ZSkini’s 
song is a human, perlups an all too human passion. The tale that 
is told is common enough; the poet falls in love with a handsome 
creature of undefined sex, and pursues the object of his affection 
by letters entrusted to an obliging messenger. At first bis advances 
are spurned; then diey are encouraged; there is a deli^tfiil 
meeting; but finally the lovers are parted, and this time no hope 
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seems to remain of a reunion. Zakunt ends with a supplication to 
God. 


Now, by tlic boundless furiiiude of Job, 

(lie blo(^-bcsprinkk‘d tears that Jacob sited, 

(he merit of ilic travcilcm on the N^’ay, 

(he virtue of the goodly men of Truth, 
liavc pity on my nuser^lc soul, 
open beibre me thy cujnpassion\ gate. 

Grant the desire of my disUitcied liran 
and bring mo to tlie idol of my dioice; 
let iiK no mute in waHehed exile dwell, 
by tliy own bounty loose my feiierrd foot. 

\^ti( witii mercy my must ruined statu 
and have compassion on my morning siglis; 
show generosity to me, forlorn, 
a hapless wanderer about tlie world; 
heap not Itcnccforwurd pain upon my pain, 
pmnt me the way where I may find iny love. 
Release ‘Ubaid's sorc*wounded Itcart l^rom grief, 
and in thy grace accord him his desire. 

Was ZSkinl wooing the Shiih himself, or pcriiaps some prince 
or favourite of his court? 



TWELVE 


Somt Fourteenth^CentuTy Poets 


I N iIk! next folkiwing chapter we slmll be examining tltc work 
of Hie greatest of the post*Mongol poets, in ilic view of many 
ilic greatest poet of all—I.Iafiif. Here a brief account will be 
given of five poets of die fourteenth century wliose writings 
illmiratc dtfTetoni aspecu of die literary activities of that troubled 
and uncertain period. Our firsc subject is an author of no very 
great ori^naliiy, wliosc reputation in Europe has surely exceeded 
ids merits; a g^ example—tlioug^ not so asmunding as 'Umar 
Kitaiyiim—K)f how tlw wayward interest of occidentab can some* 
times prevail over the more tnfonned and balanced judgment of 
native criticism, iliough unlike 'Umar Kliaiyam he has not wrung 
from liis countrymen a belated confession of genius. 

It was die prodigious Austrian sdiohtr Joseph von Hammer* 
Purgstall wiio first brought to public notice the name of MabmQd 
Shabistari, wIkh in 1838 he pubitslied his pretty edition, accom¬ 
panied by a German vcisc-translarion, of die R&senfior det 
Gtkemiuu«s\ European travellers however had known of the 
poem as early as 1700, and die erudite had been made aware of 
its contents during the 1810s by that pioneer of ^ufl studies 
F. U. D. Tholuck. Of Shaldstari’s life very little is recorded; 
be was bom near Tabriz, enjoyed a fax fame for saintliness and 
godly learning, and died in his homeland about the year 1320. 
His ^y surviving poem, the Gulihan-i ra{, is a ‘sununa theolo^ca 
cd' the Kofis’ (to borrow Chardin and Bmicr’s description) in 
1,008 rhyming couplets. Cast in the form of quesdons and answers 
on a variety of mystical topics, it was composed according to 
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its author at the instance of Amir Ilusainl of Harac, successor 
to Bahii' ol'Din Multjni the pupil and initiate of Sliihiib al>Din 
al-Suhrawardi. Von Hammer-Purgstail's initiative was followed 
up in 1880 byE. II. Wliinficld, who produced a critical edition of 
the Persian text with a prose, indeed a pn>saic English version. 
Wliinlield, remembering that *l'abr)z was visited during Shabisiari's 
U/ctime by embassies from Pope Nlclwibs IV and Pope 
Boniface VIII, as well as by Marco Polo, speculated that 'possibly 
Mahmud's acquaintance with Cltristian doctrines may ituve been 
derived or improved from intercourse with Ifalioit or Mime of 
die oUicr monks attached to these missions'; this however scvins 
most improbable, and the echoes of tlic Ciospels wliicli oorur in 
verses 940-3 could ocriainly have been renvcicd Irom earlier 
Muslim writers. 

For this cause said Jesus at tlie time of 1 lis ascension, 
*1 go unto my Father which is on high.' 

You too, 0 soul of your Father, turn to your Fatitcr, 
Your companions are gone, go forth too. 

If you desire to take wing as a bird, 

Cast die carrion world to the vultures. 

Give to dte base the treacherous world, 

It is nut meet to ^ve carrion but to dogs. 

A rather less hunxirum impression of Shabisuirl is to be 
gathered from a metrical version whicli was publisiKd anony¬ 
mously in 1887 (along with a few selections from 'Umar Kliaiyiim), 
prefic^ by the explanation that ‘the following translation of die 
Dialogues of the GuIsltan-i-Rliz was begun in the year 1879, and 
was thrown aside on the appearance of Mr. Whinfudd's prose 
translation of the endre work in the ensuing year. Subsequently 
the author of the present was induced to complete that portion 
which sets forth the principles of the Suh philosophy.’ It is added 
chat 'the original from which the present tiansUdon was made 
is a special edidon, setting forth at its conclusion dtat It was 
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printed for H.H. Agha Khan m Bombay, 

A^. laSo.’ A fair example of this version u the question at^ 
answer to the seventli problem, the true meaning of that famous 
^na utterance which cost al*l;lallij his Efe in 92a. 

QUESTtON 

Wliat meanedt tlten ‘I am the God of truth,’ 

If every atom siudow forth tlie Lord? 

ANSWER 

Wtillin liicsc words the mighty sectet lies 
Wholly unveiled, for save tlic Almighty, who 
Sliall say unto thee Truly I am God’? 

To thee, like Mansour, every livit^ thing 
Seems drunken, and desire of drunkenness. 

Ever in praise they Ermty grasp the truth. 

Would'st thou die secret lornn, then whisper low 
‘All praise the Lord.' When thou host carded self 
As men card wool, even as a carder thou 
Shall raise this cry. So take thou from thine ears 
TIjc cotton*wool of doubt. HarkI ONE ALMIGHTT 
GOD!— 

Ever this cry from God to thee doth come. 

Doth thy bark tarry till the judgment^day? 

Shabistari is also credited with three prose treatises of which 
two, die al-ya^ and the Mir'dt al-mufta^qi^n^ appear in 
a mystical miscellany printed at Shlriz in 1938. E G. Browne 
has given the chapter-headings of the former work, which in its 
style and contents somewhat resembles, though at a lower 
poetical level, the Lama'it of ‘Irik^. The Mir'at al-muha^i^biy 
the theme of which is the mystical appiehension of God tk^gh 
self-knowledge (in accordance with that apocryphal Tradition 
beloved of the $ufis, man 'arafa nafsaJm fa-faJ *arafi Rahiahu\ 
sets forth in seven chapters a theosophical interpretation of the 
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nature of (lie universe culminating in the famous proposition chat 
man is a microcosm mirroring within liimsclf ilic macrocosm 
witliouc him. 

'Just as in titc Itcavens tlicrc are twcK'c signs of die Zodiac, 
such as Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Lon, Virgo, Libra, 
Scorpio, .Sagittarius, Capricorn, Ai(iRtrius and Pisa's, mi in the 
human body tltcm arc twelve ('.tierinr uiul inu-rior ori^kx^, such 
as the two eyes, ilic twti ears, the two nostrils tlw mouth, the 
two nipples, tile navel and the two private parts. Just as in the 
heavens rhiTc arc iwcnty>eig})t ilnuses i^uch as tlw two lionu uf 
Aries and its rump, and so forili, so in die liody then' are iwciny- 
eiglic sinews. Just as the heavens liavc ydo degrees, so in die body 
there arc 360 veins. Just as in the heavens tlicrc arc seven plancis, 
so in die body there are seven principal mcmlicrs, as lias been 
mentioned. Just as in die heavens dicrc am many (heed stats, so 
in die body there are many natural faculties, such as die atiracrivc, 
die retentive, and so forth, as lias been stated in die licginning. 
Just as the heavens comprise four elements, so tlic body comprises 
four humours, namely die yellow and black Liles, die blotid and 
the phlegm. Besides diese tlicrc arc many odicr rescmbbiiccs, too 
numerous to be listed in this compendium. As for tlic resemblance 
of the body to the year, this consists in tlic fact diat the year 
is made up of twelve months, while the body lias twelve orifices: 
the year has four seasons, while in the body tlicrc arc four elements; 
the week is contained in seven days, while tlic body is contained 
in seven members as is well known; die year has 3^ daj^, while 
the veins of the body arc also 360.* 

All this and much like it can be found in the Rata'il Ikhwin 
that celebrated synthesis of audicntic science and 
fantastic speculadon which lias always appealed to the Ismil'ilis; 
and the fact that an Agba Khan interested himself in the publica¬ 
tion of the Gulthan-i r 3 { accentuates the problem whether 
Shabistarl (if he was indeed the author of these tracts) may not 
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liimscir luvc hsd Isms'il! leaning. At all events it is not easy 
nowadays to subscribe to £. G. Browne’s opinion of the GuUhan'i 
raj, tliat it b 'on die whole one of the best manuals of $tif{ 
Theosophy wliich exisL' 

Azerbaijan produced during those times of Il-Khintd rule a 
mao vlio was a greater poet and a more original thinker than 
Slubisiari, diough he lias attracted little attendon ia the West 
Rukn al-Din Aiiludi, bom ar Manglia about tsTO, became a dis* 
ciplc of 1I1C mystical poet Auhad al-Dln Kirmam from wiiom he 
derived his iiicraiy name; but lie also liad worldly ambitions, 
whidi he >uiiglu to tcallzc by composing panegyrics in honour 
of AbQ Said and Ills vizier Ghtyath ol-Dtn, son of Ratliid aI>Dm 
Fadl AU^li. Anoilicr leading personality whom he courted with 
lus pert was Nofir aUDin Tibi’s grandson Wajih al»Din Sh 2 h 
YOsuf; U was to him that he dedkaced a madmavi entitled DiM- 
nima (otherwise known as Mandq al-tuhshS^ complettd b 
1306. Aulud! was evidently disappointed, Hlw many Persian 
poets before him and since, by die reception accord^ him in 
his homo-town, to judge by the verses be wrote on setting forth 
for I^fahin where he resided for many years. 

Isfahan is the fourth dime, indeed it is the fourth heaven; 
tludscr now 1 must vend, like Jesus without load or ass. 

Here not one of the great lords will cast a glance on me; 
henceforth I must beoke me to where men ^ true vision dwell 
How long shall I go on gathering glass beads in Azerbtijan.^ 

I am a diver by instinct, and must seek my ocean of pearls. 

Persian critics conrider that as a composer of odes Au^adt 
stands at ease in the third rank of excellence, thouglt it is conceded 
chat Ids high moral purpose was beyond question. This quality 
is thought to be most eminendy display^ in his best-known 
poem, the JamA Jam, of which Rida-zSda Shafaq remarks that 
It is possible to find few mathnavis in the Persian language that 
deal with social and educational {noblems on a comparable level.’ 
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This extensiv'c cnmposittnn, which the author finbilicd in 1332 
and offered to GliiySiii aI>Dln (four yean before lits execution 
foilowing the defeat of hi« royal nominee Arpa), hai had die 
advantage of betn|; edited in 19x9 by that industrious scholar 
VaItTd Dastgirdl in ad4 pages, 'llic Jam has tints belatedly 
recovered in some measure the public esteem \thirh it vnjo)‘cd 
when /int issued, for (to qutnc K. Ct. Hnivcne) ‘DawIatsliJh, 
rolloved by die Haft /y/rm, states that titis piwm was so popular 
that within a month of in pniduciUm four litindntl otpics of it 
were made and sold at a good pries', hut adds iliai in his time 
(892 (1487)) ir was seldom met with and little read.' 

Aul^adl writes of many things in his sttmcwhai ramhling but 
organized poem, which its modem ediutr has arranged under no 
fewer than 116 lieadings. A glance at some of ilicse titles indicates 
the nature and intendon of the book: ‘In praise of Sul} 3 n AbQ 
Said Bahidur,’ ‘In praise ofKhvSja Ghiyidi ai*Dln Muhammad,' 
‘A description of die Palace,' 'A description of the coitgrcgntional 
mosque,' ‘On the beginning of Creation,’ 'On tiK origin of 
Man,’ 'On Man’s superiority to die animals' ‘Advice to kings 
to be jusS* 'On Hie etiquette of attending upon kings,’ 'On marri¬ 
age and procreation,' 'On bad women,’ 'Some advice to bad 
women.’ 


Tbou^ to your eyes a woman looks beautiful, 
plain ugly she is when she ruins your bouse. 

A modest woman b a candle In a home, 
a bold woman b a calamity any dme; 
a pious woman Is a pride to her man, 
an ungodly woman undoes him oliogeUier— 
having emptied hu table and hu waicr-ji^ 
she grabs her veil and puts on her slippers, 
drags him off to the cadi and cries, 'My dowryl 
Give it back to me, if not willy, then nillyl’ 

A sober woman agreeable to obey you 
b like a kernel nesding in your nut; 
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a ^ckcd woman is a torment to your heart— 
drive her out quick, or she’ll make you miserable. 

If your wife betuives rawly, scold her thoroughly; 
if slie won’t cover her face, put Iter in a shroud. 

Never ptit a pen in the hand of a bad womans 
it’s better to cut off your own liand than do chat, 
better for a husbund (o put on mourning 
tl»n for his wife to write him a bbek book. 

Cod luis made the wheel lawful to women: 
bid them leave pen and paper to ihctr husbands. 

But Aul.iadl has oilier themes ilian these: ’On repressing lust and 
hirih-control,' ’On tlic education of cliildten,' ‘On miserliness,’ 
‘On file present disrepute and unpro6tabIeness of poetry,’ 'On 
the state of judges and justice,' ‘Reproof to wicked lawyers,' 
‘On the benefits of travel,' 'On seeking a guide and leader,* ‘On 
penitence,*' On the meaning of retreat,' 'On the virtue of sleepless¬ 
ness,' 'On silence,’ 'On absdnenoe,* 'On trust in God,' and so 
forth; for die second half of the poem is brgdy given over to 
an account of $ilfi discipline and practice. His book is thus a 
curious combination of worldly and other-worldly wisdom, in 
some sort an amalgam of the Qih&s-nama with the IjlaJ^at 
(i/-jlafIya.'Thc level of his versification is not very hi^and hJsocca- 
sional anecdotes are generally rather pointless and not well told. 
Since interest is taken in all references to Christianity that occur 
in Muslim writings, this summary description of the JSm-i Jam 
is concluded widi some extracts from an alleged discourse of Jesus. 

One day the Messiah was with his friends, 
hh disdples and the repositories of his secrets; 
he made exposition to them on the subject of love, 
deebred the matter openly, and then concealed it. 

In the midst of his discourse his companions saw 
he was weary, the tears raining from his eyes; 
so they asked him for a sign and a proof ^love. 
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He said, 'To'inorrOR' is the day of Abraham’s 
fire.’ 

W})en upon the next day be proceeded to his lasJc 
and set his foot upon the plant of d)c gallows 
he sold, 'If there ^ any man present here, 
this su^y is a sulTideni proof of love. 

Whosoever iiims his countenance tn God, 

1m must press liia bach against the Cniss; 
until lus body lias been tied to tlie gallows 
his soul cannot mount up into Iicawn. 

Four nails have been prescribed for iIm body; 
heaven is the candlestick of the soul’s candle. 

The claim of the true friend lacks not fur pnjof: 
even thus deliver your soul from your body. 

How can any man be said to be (atlicricss? 

Is not your Father in heaven suiBclcnt.^ 

He who knows how to bring the dead to life, 
how could he ever slay his enemies^ 

Wc now turn to consider a poet who, thougli not of the very 
highest rank, nevertheless exeeb by far all but one wlio wrote 
in this fourteenth century. Amir Fakhr ol-Dln MabmQd, called 
Om Yamin, was bom in ia86, probably in TurkistSn. llis fadier 
Amir Yamin aI>Din settled in the village of ForyQmad (tMar 
ancient Baihaq and modem Sabzavar), according to lla^hid 
YIsimi about the year 1198; he was himself a successful poet and 
a man of substance who taught his son hb craft, and when be 
died in 1312 he left Ibn Yamin not only aihueni but ^so cstabliriMd 
as a court-poet esteemed by the princes of Khurisan. Most of 
the products of Ibn Yamin’s earUer career pcrislicd, no doubt 
along with hb fortune, when hu own copy of liis ccdlectcd poems 
vanished in 134a in the battle between Mu'izz al-Din Muhammad 
of the Kurt dynasty, and the poet's patron at that time, Wajih 
al-Din Mas'fld the Sarbadar. Mas'ud was heavily defeated in thb 
engagement; Ibn Yandn, being taken captive, prudently trans- 
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ferrcd bis allc^ance to the victor to vhom be addressed a poem 
in which the foUowit^ lines occur. 

If by a stratagem Heaven snatched my poems £rom my hand, 

thanks be to God, the one who made them still remains with me; 

and tf'llmc Itas robbed me of my string of royal pearls, 

I will not tliink upon the pain, seeing 1 liave the cure. 

If the wind Itas plucked a bloom from the rose-busit of ray 
genius, 

yci I have a garden stocked with tulips, basil, eglantine; 

and If one of my oyster^heUs Is emptied of its gleaming 
pearl, 

still my mind is u full of gems as the See of Oman itself. 

Ibn Yamln did not boast falsely; during the last twenty-five 
yean of his life, which ended in 1368, be composed sufUent 
to enable Said NoTid, when he came to publish the Dlvin in 
1939, to assemble more dian 5^000 verses. 

Tlic Austrian tradition of Persian scholarship which von 
Hamnftcr-Purgstall Iwd so brilliantly begim was continued by one 
liaving the impressive and, to all appearances, slightly unpro¬ 
nounceable name of Ottokar Maria Freiherr von ^Ic^ta- 
Wsschrd, wlio in 1852 (second ediaort, 1879) published I 6 n' 
JvmiCt Brvekstikkty a selrodon of 159 pieces, (llie term Bruch- 
tdkke pves a rather misleadii^ impresrion; the original word 
implies not so much 'fra^ens’ as ‘occasional pieces,' 
for each poem is complcK In itself, and many are brief ep^rams 
obviously composed under particular draimsrances.) This 
inidarive, and the comparadve success which attended it, encour¬ 
aged Brigadier-General £. H. Rodwell, in honourable tedrement 
from the Indian Army, to produce in 1933: 

Ibn Yamtn (Putin \ Un-i-Yamin | too short poems | The 
Persian text with paraphrase. 

Rodwell pud a respectful tribute to the work ofhts predecessor: 
*Both edidons are in my humble opinion very attraedve. Many 
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pieces arc slightly altered in the edition of 1879. The translation 
is sometimes very free, and Count Schlcchca, as fot slionncss 
I propose to call liim, seems sometimes to lave ackted to his text 
out of tile treasure-house of his own criKlition.' It isiimructivc 
to compare the methods and merits of rite two interpreters by 
putting side by side their vetsions of the same poem. 'Hie Austrian 
gave us for instance: 

Hast du cln Feld und Ochsen zwei xum Pilug, 

Nenn cinen 'Scliali/ dcr andcren 'Woir'; 

Und sdicint dir dicss zum Wohlsein niclit genug, 

Geh bin und Geld von Juden burge dir. 

Noch besser su als dich ins Diensic neigen 
Und Sclavenhuld’gung jedem Wklit bmigcnl 

The Englishman, who cook in an additional opening couplet, 
put it this way: 

If at hope's journey’s end things go not well, 

On die still threshold of contentment dwell. 

If tliou hast land, plough oxen, too, a pair 
Call one jimir the otlter call IPbpr. 

And if thy livelihood too meagre seems, 

Borrow from Jews—and thus augment thy means. 
This seems to me one thousand times as good 
As early serving for thy livelihood. 

The following would be a literal translation: 

By traversing the long road of hope you’ll never get rich 
save only if you tarry on the threshold of contentment. 

yourself a pair of oxen and a field for sowing- 
call one of them Prince, the other Prime banister I 
And if this doesn’t yield you enough to live on happily, 
you can always borrow a loaf of barley-meal from the Jews. 
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That’s surely a thousand times better than at the crack of 
dawn 

to gird your loins and say ‘Sir’ to one no better than you. 

Since Rodwcll spent more hours with Ibn Yamin than any 
other European in this century, It b inieresring to see how he 
assesses his genius. He hnt quotes the verdict of Rashid Yistml, 
liimscir a poet wlio puhlisitcd a bi^iaphy of his fellow-poet in 
1924. If (bn Yamin ts not a poet of ilte first rank in the composition 
of odes or longer poems {fasida), he has a right to a 

high place amongst tlic authon of poents dealing with ethical 
subjects, and wc may count bb moral poems as outstandir^ and 
conspicuous examples of Persian poetry.’ Rodwell then proceeds 
to estinuic Ibn Yamin in comparison with ‘Umar Khaiyim, the 
yardstick for Englishmen of all things Persian. 

'Both poets lived in the same district of Khuidsin to a good 
old age; ^th breathe the literary atmosphere in which they lived; 
both of them were Arabic scholars, but neither of them b in the 
lust rank of Persian poets; both of them looked with wonder 
and astonishment on their environment; both of them expressed 
themselves in language which can easily be understood by common 
and unlearned people; botli of them used as the vehicle of their 
philosophy short and pithy forms of verse; both of them empha- 
rize the temporary nature of our existence in thu passing world: 
both of tlicm look on speculations with regard to a future state 
as waste of rime and folly— 4 >ut ‘Omar Khayyim as an astronomer 
is more anrinomiao than Ibn Yamin and expresses himself more 
freely, more courageously, and more profoundly. Ibn Yamin has 
nothing to match Rhayyim’s JCd^a-ndma. On the other hand, 
Ibn Yamin, who daims to be the apostle of Wisdom, or perhaps 
we should say of common sense, has in hb armoury a keen sense 
of humour, and can defend himself with the winged shafts of 
satire. . . . Moreover, Ibn Yamin b free &om the Bacchanalian 
addresses to the many of them probably spurious, which 
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tamish ti>e lustre of Khayyim‘s reputation; and whereas die 
latter, failing in his search for sorrsething tliat would satisfy his 
s|Mritual aspirations, falls back on a pretended worship of the 
wirsc>cup—Ibn Yamin, taking pleasure in wine and ihc society 
of his friends, is by nature Spartan ratlicr titan hedonist, and 
devotes his genius to teaching his fellow>num how to live wKely 
and happily. ... If we wcigli in the balance the reputation of 
these two philusuplKTs during tlwir own ]ife*iinu*, is'c find that 
Ibn Vainin for his livdilioud held on lo the skins of warring 
chiefs, had frequent periods of dlsapiKiintment and depn.^si()n, 
but lived to enjoy die fruits of Ills laurcainJiip in popubr esteem. 
On il)c odicr hand, 'Omar Kliayy&m, ihou;d) inudi esicemcd by 
a small bond of free*thinlccn, was anaihetnaiiwd and persecuted 
by religious zealots, and his poetry remained unlionoutcd and 
almost unknown until by a curious dtain of accidents it was as 
it were revealed, glorifwd in an English dress, and acclaimed by 
the multitude as expressing in some measure tlte sentiments of 
the elusive and shallow individual known as "die man in die 
street." Moreover, as was to be expected, die Apc»tlc of common 
sense has never been charged witii Sufism or mysiidsm—a 
charge made not infrequently gainst Khayyim and vdicmcnrly 
rebutted by Edward FitzGerald.' 

Rodwell's judgment is in the main slircwd and well conceived. 
It is however a little surprising that he sliould have found, to his 
evident satisfaction, that his ‘Apostle of common sense’ was 
exempt from the cliarge of ‘Sufrsm or mysticism,' in view of at 
least one splendid set of verses which E. G. Browne translated 
surpassingly well. 

From the vcHd of Non*existence to this dwelling-house of day 
I came,and rose from stone to plant; but that bath passed awayl 
Thereafter, throu^ the working of the Spirit's toil and strife, 

I gained, but soon abandoned, some lowly form of life: 

That too hath passed awayl 
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In a hunuu) breast, no longer a mere unheeding brute, 

This tiny drop of Bdng to a pearl I did transmum: 

That too bath passed away! 

At the Holy Temple next did I foregather with the throng 
Of Angels, compassed it about, and gazed upon it long: 

That too liaih passed away! 

Forsaking lbn-i>Yamin, and from tliis too soaring free, 

I abandoned all beside Him, so that naught was left but HE: 
All else hath passed away! 

Ibn Yamin was second to none of Ids countrymen in his 
conceit of hb own poetic abtliitcs, and put ibc bbme for hti 
comparative obscurity not on himself but on the rimes in whidi 
he lived. 

If only 1 liad someone like Ma^Od to look after me, 
what would 'Un$uri weigh in the balance against me? 

If only I liad someone lilw Sanjar to nurse my art, 

I would soon tamhb the lustre of Anvaifs fWne. 

WImt was the source of those two poets' greamess? 

Why, the munificence of MabmQd and Sanjar! 

I am as I am because, thanks to tiie times I live in, 

I've no heart for poetry, ray thou^ts being on my next 
meal. 

But for that, Ibn Yarain, no one would ever have reckoned 
that they had any advanuge over you whatsoev^. 

Another poem of a 'Christian' subject elaborates the favourite 
comparison of thb transient world with an old woman who 
buries successive husbands. 

I have beard tell how Jesus (peace be upon him) 
in humble prayer once aied, ‘0 great Artihcer, 
reveal to me, as Thou createdst it, 
the beauty of this so fasdnating world.' 
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Over this R*ish a little while dapsed. 

One day he was n*andcring in the nildcmcss 
when far off on Ute plain he espied a woman 
with neither friend nor stranger fur company. 

Jesus addressed her: ‘Woman, wlio art iliuu, 
sundered so far from all iliy kiili and kin?' 

Tills was licr answer: T am that same woman 
whom thou hast looked lu see so long a time.’ 
‘Why, what Imr 1 to do wiili womnt\ aimiKuiy?* 
Jesus replied in great oMonisliment. 
llic woman answered: ‘Most lllunirious master, 
pray pardon me—but I am called (Ik World.' 

Thm ihc Mcs»ah said: 'Ueveal iliat face 
whidi has ensnared so many human licarts!' 

Lifting her hand, she drew her veil aside 
disclosing to him her welldiidden secret, 
and he bdield an old, foul, black-&ccd liag 
defiled by a hundred blemishes and blotcltcs; 
one of h^ hands was dabbled all with blcxxl, 
the otlier henna’d to the finger-tips. 

'Filthy, revohi:^ creature,' die Messiali 
exclaimed, 'bow came this hand to drip with gore.^ 
“This very instant,' the old woman explained, 
slew, abs, a hu^Mnd with this band, 
and I have daubed the other lund widi henna 
because another suitor seeks to wed me. 

As soon as I remove the one by violence 
with gentleness the otiicr I embnee, 
yet, what b so amazing, having had 
to many husbands, I am sUll a virgin.' 

Then marvelled the Messiah exceedin^y. 
‘Disgusting, hideous harlot,' he exclainied, 

'bow has tby maidenhead remained intact 
n^en thou hast taken more than a thousand men?' 
Tlie stinking slut replied after this wise: 
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*0 paragon and model of these days, 
of all the multitude that have desioMl me 
not one have I discovered a true man, 
while of the others who were truly men 
not one lias courted me, for very shame. 

If dial it how I have (a^ with aU my husbands, 
be not amazed that I am sdll a virgin.* 


Uui it is in lib khuricsL poems that Ibn Yamin establbbes 
himself as among the greatest cpigrammausts of a people much 
{pven to epigram. 


Titc man wlto knows, and knows be knows, 
gallops the steed of joy beyond the skies. 

Tlie man who knows not, and knows be knows not, 
also saves himself from the shame of foUy. 

The man who knows not, and knows noi be knows 
not, 

abides in compound ignorance to alt eternity. 

In thb smrld it bdioves a man 
to look on himself as a chess-player— 
taking from hb opponent wh^ver he can 
and bartgir^; on grimly to all he's got. 

If a fordgner were vhuer to the king of the world 
his heart would always hanker after his own people; 
tliou^ the fdcon perches on the forearm of kings, 
its hrarc b forever yearning for its Ismiliar nest. 

When you find yourself snubbed by people anywhere 
quickly depart from that place, and go somewhere else: 
if a tree had the means to move from place to place 
it wouldn’t suffer the ruthless tyranny of the axe. 
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What did that father say, when he was at his last gasp? 

‘Soul of yoiu^ fatlicr, listen to one good piece of advice: 

though you’ve a very dear friend, never tell him your 
secret 

nr your very dear friend ^ill soon icU his other friends.’ 

Contentment is tlw key*note of very many <rf Ibn Yamin’s 
best poems, as in the following iinal example. 

Dear heart, since your urigtn is cartli, don’t strain for rite 
Itcighcs; 

doesn’t tile element canli gravitate towards lowliness? 

Ttie sensible man is he who knows lus own limiiailnns 
and keeps widiin them, so long as he’s In tltc noose of being. 
Somewliere to live, sufficient to eat to keep you alive— 
it’s just pbin greed, to desire beyond ilicsc simple things. 
Enough wine's in tltc bowl for everyone to liavc a (^bss; 
to want more is really die limit of drunkenness. 

Hear one word, dear lican, from your old friend Ibn Yamln: 
If you really and truly bcUcvc in the good God above, 
surely, to seek for more than a bare su/Bciency 
and to sweat to get it—that's the acme of folly. 

It is now more than a hundred years rince Franx von Erdmann, 
having already bad to do with Ni^iml, called the attention of 
scholars to the extensive writings of Kamil aUDln Mahmftd ibn 
'All of Kirmin, known as KhvljO; yet to this day all of his tlut 
has been published, apart from occasional dcorions, is some 
selected passages brought out by Kuhi Kirmani in 1919. Yet 
KhvljQ was one of the omstandh^ and certainly one of tltc most 
productive poets of his age. Bom at Kirmin early in 1281, be 
graduated early in life to the courts of kings, and like his senior 
Auhadi tried his luck 6rst on AbQ Sa’id and Ghiylth al-Din. 
Caught up in the general chaos which followed the dirintegration 
of the Tl'Khlnid Empire, KhvajQ wandered from provindal 
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capital to provincial capital singing now to the MiQafi^ds of 
Yazd and SIdiaz, now to the Jala'irids of Baghdad; his piindpa] 
patrons were Muldriz al'I^n Muhammad and Amir AbO 
Injfl, and it was tn the Utter’s service that he died at Shtr 3 z, 
probably in 1352. He bad had dme^ between bis paUce appear¬ 
ances, to dabble in mysticism; lus spiritual preceptor was ’Ali’ 
ol-Daula SamnSnl (d. 1336), a retired statesman wdio composed 
a number of books including a very extensive commentary 
on the Koran. 

KltvSju left behind him, fust a full DlvAty reckoned by 
DaulatshSh to contain ao,ooo vetses but now much reduced, 
made up of the usual collection of odes, lyrics and quatrains. 
Mis odtt are for tbe most pan panegyrical, but include some 
religious pieces considered by Sbafaq to be equal to dicse of 
Sms'!. Tlus scholar also finds touches of Sanil, as well as ‘A^dU, 
ROmi and Sa'di in KltvijQ’s lyrics; tbe following poem is thought 
to illustrate hU debt to his predecessors. 

I have found my true wealth in beir^ without wealth; 
a beggar, I can oueboast all tbe kings of die eartL 
Stranger to my friends, tick of the world and life itself, 

I liave found true frienddup In the society of tbe Beloved. 
Many years I cried my poverty at tbe door of men’s hearts, 
and so of course I have found a kingship above all kings; 
many a night I &ied through ibis valley until day, 
till at last I have found the dawn of union with Him. 
Having emerged from tbe shadows of this earthly dunghill 
I have found both worlds radiant in the light of God. 

Some of Kh\ 4 j 0 ’s lyrics on the other band anticipate tbe style 
of Hifif, who did not besirate to include him among the poets 
from whom he borrowed. 

In the view of men of true vision Solomon’s realm is the wind; 

no, rather he is a true Solomon who is free of aU realms. 
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Those who My that iltc world Is laid to rest upon waters 
do not heed diem, good sir: bciiold, it rests on tlic wind. 
Open your eyes like the narcissus, and see in this canh 
how many rose-like faces and iir-likc statures lie. 

Pitch rK>t die tent of your joy at the door of this ancient inn: 
its base is a yawning void, its Aoiir is foundaiinnicss. 

All die lime the sun in heaven shines on anotiter; 

wliat can one do? 'Fliai is how the mean creature was mode. 

£. G. Browne however, having read some scvcniy-rive of 
KhvSjQ's lyrics, declared himself 'not able to discover any striking 
beauty or conspicuous merit' in them; V. F. liOchncr, wliu looked 
again at the collected works, was ready to echo Browne's final 
verdict that 'lus verse, while graceful and pleasing, lacks any 
conspicuous distinction or excellence.' Into the makir^ of this 
judgment went a constderation of KlivSjQ’s other and more 
ambitious composidons, die five mathnevi idylls composed in 
emulation of Nizami’s Khamta. The first of dicsc, completed In 
133a and dedicated to GhiySih al*Dfn, has for its rheme ‘the 
adventures of Humay, son of Sh 3 li Hushang, and his love of 
HutnSyQn, princess of China'; it is therefore called Humfy u 
ffumfyUn, and runs 10 3,203 couplets, llic second, tlic Naiirii^ 
u GtJ, recounts the romance of a prince of KliuriisSn and a princess 
of Rum in 2,6(5 verses; U was finished in 1341 and olTcrcd to 
Mubiriz al-Din*s vizier I'Sj al-Din Ahmad. Tliis is considered 
by Shafaq to be the best of Khs^jQ’s matAnayU. 

Khvljti tried a change of subjects and a diange of patrons with 
hii next composition. The XemO^-ndma, presented to AbQ Ishiq 
of Shiriz in 1343, takes up a serious and religious stand from the 
very start, with its tribute to the $Qfi saint AbQ Is^Sq KizarOni. 

How pleasant It is to gird up the loins, 
to close die eyes and restrict the glance, 
to wash the hands of wine and drunkenness, 
to lift up the head and become enraptured. 
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TIm fourth of KlivSjQ’s /ive, the Rau^t al-cnwir, is also a 
religious poem, havuig been wrinen on the lines of Ni?lmi’8 
Makk^an al^ttrir. This work, dated one year earlier than the 
Kamdl-ndnuiy was a tribute to AbQ Is^’s minister Shams sUDin 
MahmQd, to be killed in battle in it is divided into twenty 
discourses. KhvljQ quite boldly cl^lengcs comparison with his 
model. 


'riiuugli you arc a famous exponent of letters 
and a convinced admirer of Ni^iimi’s verse, 
pass now beyund his Treasury of Secrau, 
outstep Ills dumncl and circumference. 

For all ilur, the Rauzas al-<utwdf sdll awaits an editor. 

Concerning the fifth of KlivftjQ’s KAamsa, which was con* 
eluded In 1344, some uncertainty prevaib. Bflchner seeks to 
identify it with the very rare MafStl^ al-^uliik, wliile Sliafaq 
thinks to find it in the better-known Gau/tar‘fidma. Both are 
mysdeal poems; but ilte latter, written for BaltS' al-Din Ma^mOd, 
a descendant of KixSm aUMulk and vizier to the MuTsiTarid 
Mubiriz al-Din, was not completed until 1345 and would there¬ 
fore seem to exclude itself from the KJiamsa. 

More material is generally accessible for studying the work of 
the fifth lesser poei of the fourteenth century, for hb KtdSyit 
liave been lithographed at Bombay in 23d pages. Jamil al-Din 
SalmSn, son of *Ali' al-Din Mu^iammad, called Salmln-i SivajI 
was bom at Siva, ‘a fine dty midway between Raiy and Hamad- 
hin,' as Yiqut describes it; adding that whereas Siva was Sunni 
and Shifi't, its neighbour Ava was Shi‘1 and Imiml, and the two 
communities quarrelled incessantly. The Arab geographer adds 
that in 1220 tte Tartars destroyed both towns and slaughtered 
all the inhabitants; they abo burned the library of Siva, ‘than 
which there was tM) greater in the wodd.' However, the dey was 
rebuilt, and SalttiSn's father was serving in the administration 
there when the poet came into the world, about the year 1300. 
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Salmihi at first foilcra-cd the family tradition by joining tlie civil 
serv'kc, but discovering a taJcnc for poetry he decided to tty the 
less secure but potentially more lucrative profession of pane¬ 
gyrist. He appears to have scored his Hisr success Rith AbO Sa’id 
and Ghiyiith al-Din Muhammad, whose deaths in 1555 and 1556 
he mourned in noble numbers. For ituist of his career hou-cver 
he wat aiinclicd to tlic Jala’irid court at lia^iilad, attending upon 
I.Iasan-i Ihuurg the founck'r of the dyiuisiy (reigned n3d>56) 
and his conson DiKliiid KliiltOn, wid<»w of AhA .Sa'id, and bter 
upon ilK-ir son .Sul|an Us’ais (d. 1571^), whom he «*as able to 
cungRitulaie in 1352 upon die birth of bis elder son Hasan. 

A moon tmt of die station of nobility, olTspring of the sun of 
perfection- 

may Allah increase him in beauty!—lias adonicd the world in 
beauty; 

from the meadow of pomp and majesty heaven lias caused 10 
spring 

a Tosc-busli—may Allah cause it to grow into a liondsomc 
tree! 

On the day of Friday, die nindi of die second month of Rabf, 

when by Arab reckoning seven hundred and hfty-tliree years 
were gone, 

the auspicious-footed Shaikh and Prince came into existence. 

TliU Hasan survived Ids father by only a few liours, for be 
was assassinated by his barons immediately after Uvais died. 
SalnULn lived on to congraiuUte >.lasan’s scarcely more fortunate 
brother I^Iusain on coming to the throne, and even to celebrate 
with true panegyrist's sangfroid the victory in 1375 of Shih 
ShujI' the Mu^affarid wlio drove );Iusain out of Tabriz. This was 
almost his last public appearance, however, for the poet died the 
following year. 

In a great part of his formal odes Salm&n rings the praises 
of Uvais, 'said by Dawlatshilt to have been of such striking 
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beauty that when he rode out the i>eop]e of Baghdad used to 
flock into die streets to gaae upon a countenance which seemed 
to rc-incamatc the Icj^nchry comeliness of Joseph.* Uvais 
included among lus accomplishments a considcTable gift for vene, 
and die poem which be composed on the approaeh of death is 
much admired. 

from ilic capiul of tlic Spirit one day I departed to die ci^ of 
the U<Kly; 

a stranger I w» a few days litre, and now liavc departed to my 
Jiomelaitd. 

Sbvc of a iniglny Lord I was, and had run away from my 
Master: 

but in the end I departed lo Him, slmmefast, writh sword and 
windijig*iilicct. 

Dear companions of mine, who am now excluded from this 
world, 

may your joy be lot^ in this house from which I have now 
depaned. 

SalmSn's elegy on the death of Uvais is not contained in the 
but part of it is preserved elsewhere. 

Wheel of heaven, mm gently, for no slight thing you have 
wrouglit; 

By your slaying of its king, Iran to destruction b brou^t. 

Out of iu very xenith a heaven you have pulled down. 

Levelled its crest with the earth and cast in tbe dust its crown. 

As a pan^^st Salmin is considered by Pcisian critics to be 
of the calibre of Anvari himself, vdiosc writings (with those of 
the other great court^poets of the past) be consdentiously 
studied. His technical skill in handling difficult rhymes b panicu> 
lady admired, and applause has been bestowed on his mastery 
of rhetorical figures and elaboration of novel conceits. Shafaq 

L 
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singles out for special mention the erotic prcitide from a paean 
in hemour of Uvais. 

Whence does the breeze of Nauruz bring tlih perfume of 
tlic soul^ 

My spirit liastens swifiiy to the street of die beloved. 

Tlic very earth is stirring to the soft canrss of die Himl 
that seems to give a token of Jesus’ lifc'givittg breath. 

1 cannot tell wliat ilie mscs arc wliispcriiig, iliat again 
die nighiinpics break silence and sing a loud bment; 
die rosc*bud lias pent such delicate emotions In Its lican 
vhidi now tlic bulbul expresses for all tlie world to hear. 

The intricate interplay of conventional themes frcslily varied 
recalls die art of the illuminator or the subtle craft of the carpet- 
weaver; the soft music of the words induces a languid mood of 
abandon, and must have been very potent in loosening die purse¬ 
strings of an impressionable monai^. 

In addition to his odes Salmin also composed two idylb, the 
Firdf-ndma and the Jamshli u KkvarthlJ^ and a full quota of 
lyrics and quatrains occupying a hundred pages in die Bombay 
lithograpl). The lyrics, wfiidi are of exceptional grace and sweet¬ 
ness, dwell ]o\ingly on die favourite topics of passionate 
attachment and reckless devotion; the images of wine and tavern 
are repeatedly exploited, and the double riiymc presents no 
difficulty. 


Your tress has cast a madness in my iKad; 
your tress has turned my whole world upside down. 
One drop of blood remained within my heart; 
my eye has poured that too into the sea. 

That lofty stature saw ray lifeless frame 
and drew it like a shadow in its wake. 

When the deer sniffed your fragrance on the breeze 
it flung its musk-pod to the wilderness. 
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He made me faithful promise for to-day; 
now to to-mortow be to^ay postpones. 

The whole world was the quarry of hb love, 
and out of all be struck down me alone. 

Saki, die wine he pouted into the cup—- 
that was a fire be kindled in my hean; 
ihar wine's perfume enticed me from the mosque 
and clapped me in the Christian hostelry. 

Tlic road to mosque our elder too lus left 
and turned aside into the Magian lanc;. 

Salman witliin the tavern lost hb life: 
be found it there, and there be fiung it back. 

The foregoing poem is composed in a short metre and abounds 
in Sufi imagery. The next poem b also mysdcal and recaUs in 
its broad sweep at>d passionate rhythm the odes of Rilm!. As 
in many of i^Iftx* lyrics, the prince to whom the verses are 
address^ (the opening couplet suggests that cither be was on 
a journey, or Salmon felt himself temporarily out of fawur) is 
thou^t of as an ittcamadon of tlte eternal Spirit of God, to 
whom allcgiaitce was secured by the solemn compact into wUefa 
mankind was believed to have entered at the dawn of creation, 
according to the $Qfi interpretadon of Koran VI! 171. 

By the rig^i of ancient comradeship, while I am far from your 
company 

I am bereft of my very life, I am ait off from my very soul. 

Did you not draw me to yourself Qke a bow at dW first with 
all your strength? 

Then why do you fling me from yourself like an arrow now 
so contemptuously? 

Nay, it b Fate that casts me off &om your company, arxl I 
imow full well 

that though I come with a hundred pleas you would not hold 
me excusable. 
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If ] were (binned to dwdl in He)!, the memory of you would 
allay my pains, 

and if I v.'ctt blessed with Paradise, your beauty RDuld still 
be my desire. 

Ycaminj; for wine and ray mistcess fair drives uticriy out of 
my ardent heart 

ilic image of my celcstui bliss, i1k‘ longing for my sweet, 
hiavriily brides. 

How can advica: be acceptable to him w*ltom your wanton eyes 
by waste.’ 

Gn, my counsellor: 1 am drunk. Saki, come hiilier: I crave 
for wine. 

Boast not, SalmSn, to be tcmpcraie in litc intoxicating season 
of her eyes; 

I Itave been drunk since eternity, and who dares to say I am 
temperate.’ 

The styk and mannerisms of ^ very apparent in the 
following poem, especially in its concluding coupln. 

Sore smitten be die soul unsmitten by the sliaft of lus tyranny; 

delivered from grief be tlic heart undelivered from his love's 
bonds! 

If cure is none to be found, say, succour us then with new 
anguish; 

we will make do with die dry tliom, if the rose is denied us. 

So long as the wrattt of goodness and grace Sows in his river 

no page in the volume of beauty's raeadowremains unwashed. 

The curve of hb brow b shaped like the new moon, and alas! 

be knows for a certainty that dK moon b not always new. 

With foxy craft his ringlets lasso the necks of Horn; 

no game b there that ever escaped bom hb cunning noose. 

The blackness of hb tresses enrages the envious musk: 

not for nothing b the heart's blood bound in the musk-deer's 
navel. 
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Most assuredly, never box-tiee grew by maij^ of river 

(as I have seen It) more graceful than your cypress stature. 

Venus herself chants to the lute this song of ^tenon: 

‘Sore smitten be the soul unsmitten by the shaft of his tyranny.' 

Tlie conceit of Venus dianting in heaven the poet’s song is 
taken up by and characterlstkany g^ven new value. 

Dar i^man na '(^ab gar ba-gufia-yi 
surSJ'i Zuhra ta-roff avarad Masiju-ra 

No wonder then, if in heaven to the words invented by Nali? 

the song of Venus entices to dance rise Messiah himself. 

The attentive student of cannot fail to recognize in the 
poems of SalmEn many features whldi have always been thought 
to be most citaracteristic of the Nightingale of SMriz. We shall 
be considering presently the question of originality, and 
tlse extent of his debt to those who «)mposed lyrics before him; 
to conclude this chapter it may be hclp^ to set down in juxta* 
position a few extracts illustrative of that ‘plagiarism' which all 
Persian (and Arab) poets have practised from the bepnning, and 
none more constantly or more discriminately than K&riz. The 
material for this review is drawn from the masterly monograph 
on H2fiz composed in Urdu by the Indian scholar Shibli Nu'mim; 
the Persian originals will be found in the third volume of 
£. G. Browne. 

IChvIjQ: 

Our elder has left his mystic robe as a pledge in the vintner*s 
shop, 

O my friends all, disciples too of our goblet-seizii^ elder. 

If wine has made us infamous the world over, what can we 
do.> 

So ran the writ of our destiny on the primal day of the world. 
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We Iiave bound our mad heart in the chain of your tresses; 
many a man o( reason iias become mad for our clnin. 

Be not heedless of the shaft of our world-consuming sij^i, 
for very* hard Hies nur arrow from its gently-striking bow. 

I.lahf: 

Last nigiit our elder set forth for the tavern out of rite 
mosque: 

friends of the mystic way, henceforward what can we do? 
Lee us aho Itccome fcllow-drinkiTs in (he Magian inn, 
for so ran the writ of otir destiny on the i>rimul day of die 
world. 

If Reason knew how happy the heart is in hU tresses' Ixtnd, 
die men of reason too would become ntad to wear tnir chain. 
The shaft of our sigli surpasses heaven: l.lHii?., be silent! 
Have compassion upon your soul: beware of our sluift. 

It will be noticed that in the final couplet of this poem Ilafif 
has introduced RQmi's second 'signature' of KliamOsli ('Silent'). 

KlivSjQ: 

O eastern breeze, bring me tidings of that cenaln one tliou 
knowest; 

over that land be passing at diat certain time thou knowesr. 
Soar on wings It^ a bird, and when tltou readiest tlw zenith 
upon that nest then alight in diat certain manner thou 
knowest. 

Go not such wise that the dust be strewn on him in thy 
passing; 

when thou arrivest, convey him tlut certain message tltou 
knowest. 

O breath of felicity's dawn, by that certain token thou 
knowest 

pass over So-and-so's street at that certain time thou knowesL 
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A royal messenger thou; io, my eyes are fixed on the 
highway; 

courteously, not abruptly, in that certain manner thou 
knowesf 

say: 'My feeble spirit has slipped away; now for God’s sake 

give of thy quickening ruby that certain thir^ thou knowest.’ 

Tlicsc two words I have written such wise that none else 
knowcih; 

recite tliem too, of thy bounty, in a certain fiisluon thou 
knowest. 

KhvajQ: 

What care if in Hell or Heaven wc alight, if the Friend be 
there? 

What care if in mosque or church we kneel, if our prayer 
be true? 

yjlfi?: 

Wltat care tf sober or drunk, every man is seeking the Friend; 

what care if tn mosque or church, eadt place is the house of 
Love. 

KhvijQ: 

How sltall I tear my heart away from the Darling’s lace? 
For His love 

entered my heart with my mother’s milk, and will leave it 
with my life. 

HSfi?: 

Thy passion dwclb in my whole being, Tliy love inhabits 
my heart; 

ente^ my body with my mother's milk, and will leave it 
with my life. 

SalmSn: 

Since ever on the worid feU the rumour of Thy beauty 

in quest of Thee unceasing thtou^ all the world men 
wander. 
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My passionate abstaining; is scattered like dry stubble; 
strike up a song, O minstrel! O saki, bring the winc>bowll 
We have aitodicd our hearts to Thy heart-unloosing ruby; 
part in a smile those lips, tliat our hmts may be unloosened. 
Tlie lovers of Tlty tresses lave joined a drcic round Tliee; 
distracted for Thy rin^cts, iliey fall upon each otlter. 

[.lAftf; 

This is die feast, iIm rtise's season: bring wine, 0 saki! 
Who ever saw a flask witlinui wine in ihc time of roses? 
Tlic rose has bloomed: my companitms, why do yuu sit 
heedless 

with no sound of psaltery, no friend, no wine, no flagon? 
With all this pious abstaining my heart Itas bccontc quite 
frozen; 

saki, give me the goblet, that my heart may be unloosened. 
When the morning cup is circling you know how sweet an 
image 

the soft cheek of the saki casts in the shining winc-buwl. 



THIRTEEN 



I N it)c lime of like coming down of the banners of tlie SuIfSn 
of earth's inlialNianis, die world>i>rotecting Emperor, Amir 
I'lmur GOrfciin, and in the days of the overthrow of the 
realm of SuH&ii Zain al-'Abidin, immunity was granted to the 
people of SliitiU. As the poet I.Iiiii? was amongst those who 
dwelt in tliar city, being a householder in a cenain quarter of the 
town, bis name appeal on die list of those required to pay 
indemnity, and the tax><ol]ector received insiructitms to exact 
a certain sum from him. In this situation the poet appealed to 
die aforc-mendoned Amir, declaring himself to be bankrupt 
and penniless. Tlic aforesaid Amir remarked, "You are the man 
who uitcied the verses: 

My ShuSz Turk if she but deign 
To take my lieart into her han^ 

111 barter for her Hindu mole 
BukhSrS, yea, and Samarqand. 

A man who is prepared to barter Bukhiii and Samarqand for a 
angle mole cannot be a bankrupt." replied, "It » on 
account of such excrava^ces thu I am a batUtrupt." Because 
of this impromptu answer hb majes^ cancelled the impost and 
the aforesaid Hih? was discharged.’ 

This famous anecdote of Hihz' bst years makes as good a 
point of departure as any. It is cnie that E. G. Browne, who knew 
of no earlier authority for the incident than DaulatshSh (and his 
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garbled account involves a chronological impossibility), ckscnbcd 
the story as ‘probably entirely apocryplta!.’ Ilott'cvcr, the version 
given above rests upon a mure ancient text; it is dranm from a 
rare book entitled j 4 /ut aZ-nds, composed after ilic fashion of the 
Qdhdi-nd/na by a certain ShuiS' of Shidlx about the year 1427, 
within one gcneraiion of I.Iait?’ death; and anuaxlly, « nan i 
t«ro, i bin tftnvtn. 'rhat meeting between ilic mighty 'runierlane 
and Persia’s givatcM lyric puct » iK-yond t|ucsiion one of the 
most nK*nMiiahIc encounters in tlie history of liieraitire. 

Shams al-Dln hlut.iainnud l.Iali^t was iRim at .Shir 2 x most 
probably in 1)26. Ilis father Ilalia' nl*i>in (tir Kain 3 l uUDin), 
who had ntigrated to Shiraz from Isfahin, died wkm I.IflTi? was 
I mere child, so tliat it was left to hb muilu.T to care f<ir hb 
education. It seems tliat be enjoyed the best albround training 
that Shiraz could ofTcr, aiul among lib tcockiN Qiwain al->Din 
‘Abd AJlSh (d. 1370) b mentioned. We liavc no certain means 
of knowing it what age Hlfif first tried hb lund at composing 
poetry, but it may be assumed that he will liavc followed die 
fashion prevailing amongst bright boys brouglit up ui rtiyal 
capitab and looked early to letters os a promising carver. At all 
events wc find in lib Divdn several poems in honour of Qiw 3 m 
al-Din Hasan, vizier to Sh 3 h AbQ Isltiq InjQ, who died in 1353, 
as well as a fulMength panegyric in tlic name of AbQ Isi.Uiq 
himself, executed by Muldriz al>Dln‘s orders in 1357. What 
profit these cxerdses brouglit him wc cannot say; but cliancc has 
preserved in Taslikcnt a manuscript of the Khamsa of Amir 
Khusrau wluch made, completed on February 9, 1355, and 
thb suggests that lie may have been supplcmeming a precarious 
liveliliood by working as a professional copybt at tliat time. Later 
he composed a nostalgic poem commemoradng the brilliance of 
AbQ Is^iiq’s oourt-dreJe: 

In the days of the Sultanate of Shih Shaikh AbQ IstiSq 

the kingdom of FUrs was adorned with five wondrous 
personages— 
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first, an emperor like him, a distributor of provinces, 
who bore off die prize of pre-eminence for justice, bounty and 
equityj 

second, the last of the Substitutes, Shaikh Amin al-Din, 
admitted amoc^t the Poles and the congr^tion of P^; 
third, die like of that just judge, A^il-i Millat u ^n, 
tium who heaven remembers no betttr judge ever brcaibedj 
fourdi, tlic like of that learned judge, ‘Adud, who in 
composing 

dcdicat^ his commentary on the Mawi^if u> the king; 
fifth, the like of diat patron, I-, 0 ljj{ Qiwftm, whose heart was a sea 
and like IJSiim of old bade all men accept his munificence. 
Hicse men liavc departed, and left none their like behind them; 
God most Great and Glorious grant to them all forgiveness! 

I,l2fif next enjoyed die protection of Burhin al-Dih Fad? AllAh, 
minister 10 live austere and strictly orthodox Mubaitz al-CKn. But 
it was die accession of Hie latter’s more liberal-minded son Shah 
ShujS' which marked the turning-point in HSfif’ fortunes; during 
his long but far from tranquil rdgn, which closed In 13S4, ha 
poetic genius discovered scope for its full consummation, 
died six years later, having survived long enough to witness the 
ruin of the Mu^arids and the advent of Timor’s terror. It may 
have well been those last convulsions that moved him to ay: 

Again the times are out of joint; and again 
For wine and the loved one’s languid glance I am fain. 
The wheel of fortune’s sphere is a marvellous thing: 
What next proud head to the lowly dust wiU it bring? 

Or if my Mag^an elder kindle the light, 

Whose lantern, pray, will blaze afiame and be bri^t.^ 
Tis a famous tale, the deceitfulness of earth; 

The ni^t is pregnant: what will dawn bring to birth ? 
Tumult and bloody battle r^e in the plain: 

Bring blood-red wine, and fill the goblet again I 
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It u certain tliac HaHs enjoyed great fame even during his 
lifctifne. 'fhe intitacions which he received from Uvais the 
Jala’irid to visit Bagtidad, and hlaliinCd SliSli the Bahmanid to 
join liiro in the Deccan, attest tlic esteem in which he was held 
by royal connoisseurs of art. Documentary cvicicnce confirms 
die tenor of iImsc n'ports. Tims, in a manuscript of Shams-i 
Qais’s al-Mu'jam whldi was compiled by Ibn l''a(|1li at Bagltdad 
in 1379 a poem ori.lSTi;, was delihcnucly sulMiituied fur one by 
in die section on how i<i write g<KKl lyrics. In 13S0 a 
group of scholars resident hi ShIrS/. wtTc ctimmi«>iuncd by ihc 
vizier to compile an anthology of cltuice ptH'tns; I.Iafi^ was cited 
four limes. Mu'in al-DTn Yai^i die historian of tlic Mii^idrarids 
quoted from HSfi?, though not hy name, in a composition 
written in 1387. Even more rcmarkohlc, Sit 3 li Stiuji' himself in 
the course of a letter addressed to Sul(an Uvab of Baghdad 
quoted the &mous line: 

What lies behind the curtain, who knows if it be fair or foul? 

The first editor of I.Ufif' collected poems, his lifelong friend 
Mul^mmad Gulandam, in his preface to ilw Divan expatiates 
‘on the poet's incomparable genius, bis catholic sympathy, and 
the celebrity attained by his verse ev^ in his lifciime, not only 
in Persia, from Firs to Khutisin and Adharbiyjin, but in India, 
Turkbtin and Mesopotamia.' 

What were the qualities in liifif' poetry whidi secured for 
him such hi^ regard amongst his contemponrics, and ltavceiiab> 
lished his reputation down the sucoeedifig centuries as die greatest 
lyric poet of Persia? Gertrude Bell, who early in her advenmrous 
life conceived an enthusiasm for f^Sfi? whidi compelled her to 
write a volume of very fine translations, remarked by way of 
introduction: ‘I am very comdous that my appredation of the 
poet is that of the Western. Exactly on what grounds be is 
appreciated in the East it is difficult to determine, and what his 
compatriots make of bis teaching it is perhaps impossible to 
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understand.' These words were written sixty years ago; since 
then many Persian scholars have put pen to paper in the endeavour 
to analyse and cluddate the fascination which HSh?* poems have 
continued to exercise over his countrymen. Before reviewing a 
selection of these observations, it will be convenient to sum* 
marixe ilic history of I.IiUif studies and interpretation in the West. 

News of I lafix’ unique fame seems first to lave reached Europe 
in tlic seventeenth century, being reported by those intrepid 
uavpllcrs, among them Sir Tliomas Herbert, who were laying 
tlic foundations of East-West trade. It was probably about 1690 
iliat Tliontas Hyde (id36->703) while Bodley’s Librarian tran* 
scribed into roman cltaracten and translated into Latin the first 
of In i77t Count C E. A. de Rewiezki published at 
Vienna his Speeinun Po$teos Perskae containing sixteen lyrics of 
Iliifq;, complete vdtb Latin transbrion and commentary. He had 
then been corresponding for some years with William Jones on 
the subject of their common enthusiasm, and on March 7, lytSS, 
he tiad informed him: ‘Gliazcbm ag^ an Turk-iSkira^I non verd 
Latino carmine oh vemium incohaerenitam.’ This essay in 
literary criticism was destined to have important consequences. 
Jones appears to have accepted the theory of H&fi^’ incoherence, 
and when he published in his Grammar of the Ptrsian Language 
(1771) and again in his still more infiuenrial Poems eonsisting 
(hstfly of Translations (1772) his celebrated paraphrase of the ode 
which dtc Persian nobleman had discarded, be made say 
in Uic concluding stania: 

Go boldly forth, my simple by. 

Whose accents flow with artless case, 

Like orient pearls at random strung: 

Thy notes are sa^c, the damsels say; 

But 0 ! far sweeter, if they please 

The nymph for whom these notes are sung. 

Incidentally, Jones had already printed in 1770 thirteen poems 
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orHSfi?. done into Froneb rhyme; lie also made \*ersions in Laiin 
and Greek vente. In 1774 J. Richardson issued his Specimen of 
Ptrtian Poetry^ admittedly based on iIk la’ork of Count de 
Rewicxki, and in 1787 J. Notr publisitcd his Select Odea. Tliesc 
venions by Jones, Richardson and Nott, like othera by T. Ford 
and 1 '. Law primed in the (Calcutta, 1785-1^, 

arc diaractcrbtic pnKlticts of the eifdiicenth century; they How 
with easy elegance, and tltcy an; not scnipiilously faiihful. Htcsc 
qualities arc utII ilhtHtraied in the work of 'rhnttm Ijiw 
(1759-1834), wIk> later settled in the United States and married 
George Washington's stcp*gTandd.aiighti*r. 

My bosom grac'd witft each gay Hnw'r, 

I grasp the bowl, my nymph in gkc; 

The monarch of the world that hour, 

Is but a sbve compar'd to me. 

Intrude not with the taper's light. 

My social friends, with beaming eyes; 

Trundle around a starry night, 

And lol my nymph the moon supplies. 

Away, thy sprinkling odours spare, 

Be not o^)icio^ksly thus kind; 

The waving ringlets of my Fair, 

Shed perfume to the fainting wnd. 

My eats th' enlivening notes inspire, 

As lute or harp alternate sound; 

My eyes those ruby bps admire, 

Or catch the glasses sparkling round. 

Then let no moments steal away, 

Without thy mistress and thy ^ne; 

The spring flow’rs blossom to decay, 

And youth but glows to own decline. 
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Then in 1791 appeared the «£tio princepa of the ZHvSn of 
Hil/i?, printed in nasta'S^ characten at Upjohn’s Calcutta press. 
Wnc years later J. H. Hindley, using manuscripts in the Chethara 
Library at Manchester, dedicated to Sir William Ouseley (who 
had published sotnc prose>tfansbdons of ^£31 in his Ptrtim 
Mittellanici and Onenial CeUections) his Persian Lyrks, a 
selection of eleven poents from H 3 i^ with prose and vene 
praphrascs. In a long and tliouglitful preface llindley discussed 
many problems cnttfruniing the translator of Persian poetry, and 
his remarks merit respectful attention still. 

To give a literal or prfra iransbtion of our author metrically, 
or even prosaically, into EngBth, may be confidently pronounced 
impossible. An obvious proof of this assertion will be found, on 
considering for a moment tliose oppugnancies, which occur so 
generally in ilic idiomaric construction of the bnguages of 
ENGLAND and IRAN, and which muse ever most effectually 
militate against sud) closeness of version. Whatever mi^it be 
looked for from favourable analogies, the frequent and varied 
allusions from words of similar sound and formation, though 
generally of exactly opposite signification, as well as ^e lively 
and often recondite lusus verborum^ so common in the ^raik and 
Persian, and which, though strange, if not trifling, to a European 
ear, are, to die Itabitual feelings of the Asiatie, both choice and 
exquisite. Tlxse obstacles, I say, must alone render every chance 
of oansUdve imitation In this case completely hopeless.’ 

Hindley next psses to another difficulty—the frequent use of 
compound words in Penian poetry, impossible to reproduce in 
elegant and idiomatic English. He also refers pertinently to the 
problems raised by I;Ufif’ habitual use of $un imagery. Then 
he discusses the most fundamental issue of all, the very construe* 
tion of the Persbn lyric with its repeddve monorhyme. The 
constant recurrence of dtc same rhyme,' he remarks, 'is not 
suited to our language, 'adilcfa, as has been often observed by 
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critics^ will oot bear reiterated monotonies/ In sucli eases die 
translator must perforce dispense the minutiot* of punctilious 
imiiaiion, 'provided lie strictly confine himself 10 tlic prumirKrnt 
ideas of his original, where no eccentricities oppose him/ Later 
Hindley takes up iIk charge of incuiictrncy which trad been 
levelled against I.lafi't^ maintaining that he is in fact far le^^ guilty 
titan most of his conipairiois; what and vuriciy of 

images do occur in his ]>ocn]s can be readily omdmuti hi a lyric 
poet. 

'If we attend only to die time, the place, die objeci, du* inicndon 
and the imagery of each Gha^aly die Ideas for tlie most pun appear 
to Bow naturally, and sritliout any absurd or liarah iraivdiion: 
and sirrety in tlvcse ligliter rhapsodes, die curuscadtmj. of 
the effurions of tenderness, and the luxuriant sallies of an unres* 
trained and impassioned imaginatiun, may be fairly presumed to 
have been aided by the delicious wines, by titc {oyous symposlxs, 
and by (he instructive and delightful Maeamat of just 

as umiUr poetical beauties are reported to liavc arisen from 
similarly stimulating and exhilarating causes In tlutt truly Hafiiian 
poetry so immediately present to classical recollection, whicit 
sings the pnises of Teitu, M'wfUn* and Satetnum. Under diese 
circumstances, dierefore, the transbtor will only have 10 allow 
our author, wliat be finds in the Grecian and Roman lyric poets, 
and what we should be willing to allow any poet of our own, 
the libeny of glandng with the fniuied eye of inspiration from 
eanh to heaven, from Iieavcn to earth, in search of objects 
adapted to the subject of his composition; and, after attending 
to the minute turns of the vetrification, we suspect, it will be 
his own fitult, if he finds an unsurmoun table difficulty in explaining 
his author’s meaning in a manner so perceptibly connccttNl as to 
avoid exciting disgust in an English roder/ 

Putting theory into practice, Hindley transmuted into English 
verse (among other pieces) a poem which Sir William Jones had 
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previously put into French. Jones's translation is a remarkable 
tow de fiftet. 

0 toi, l^ger et doux Zdphire, 

Quand tu passes par Ic sdjour 
06 Tobjet de nvon tendrc amour 
Eniourd dcs grikes respire, 

Fais qu’au rctour, scion nscs voeux. 

Ton hatdne soil parfumdc 
Dc cctic scnicur embaumde 
Qu'dpand t'ambre dc scs cheveux. 

Que dc son sou/Bc lavorablc 
Mon 6tre serdt rantmd. 

Si par id de mon bicn-aimd 
J'ltvois un message agrdable! 

Si irop foible tu nc peux pas 
Porter ce poids, 6 ma priire 
Jette sur moi de la pousstirc, 

Que tu recuciiles sous ses pas. 

Mon flmc bnguit dans I'attcnte 
De son rctour si d6$iid; 

All! quand oe visage ador^ 

^^endra•t'i] la rendre contente.^ 

Le pin fut moins haut que mon cceur, 

A present au saule semblable, 

Pour cet ob^t incomparable 
n trembie d'amoureuse ardeur. 

Quoique oelui que mon cceur aime, 

Pour ma tendresse ait peu d'dgards, 

HdlasI pour un de ses regards 
Je donnerois I'univers m^tne. 

Que ce seroit un bien pour md, 

Pubqu’b ses ftieds le sort m'enchatne, 

De n'avolr d'autre sdn ni peine, 

De ne vivre que pour mon Rd. 
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Here for contrast and comparison is liindky’s version. 

Zephyr, should'sc thou chance to rove 
By the mansion of my love, 

From ])er locks ambrosial bring 
Clioiccst odours on ihy wing. 

Could'st lluni vvaft me from licr brv*ast 
I'cndcr sJglis tn say I'm blest. 

As she lives! tny soul wimlJ be 
Sprinkl'd o'er with coiasy. 

But if Ilcav'n tlic boon deny. 

Round her stately footsteps fly, 

With the dust that tlicncc may rise, 
Stop die tears which batlic these eyes. 

Lost, poor mendkantl I room 
Begging, diving she would come: 
Where shall I thy pliantom see. 

Where, dear nymph, a (^impsc of ilwc? 

Like the srind-tosi reed my breast 
Farm'd intii hope U ne'er at rest, 
Throbbing lon^ng to excess 
Her fair figure to caress. 

Yes, my charmer, tho' I see 
Tby heart courts no love with me, 

Not for worlds, could they be mine. 
Would I give a hair of thine. 

Why, O caret shall I in vain 
Strive to shun thy galling chain. 

When diese strains sdll &1 to save, 

And make Hafiz more a slave. 


So far the interpretation of Ifafi| had been virtually a British 
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monopoly. But tlic r«n» of German scholsnhip was coming 
presently. In iSia-i) the industrious and indefatigable Joseph 
von Hommcr^Puigstdl published at Tubingen a prose rendering 
of the entire DivSn in over a thousand pages. Two years later, 
on June 7, tSt^, Goi-tltc inscribed in his diary for the iirst time 
a reference to titc poems of the Persian 'KoranJeenner.' From 
iSid to 1818 ilic great man was energetically pursuing his 
oriental siudics; in 1819 lie pubiislicd his Divan 

with its elahtirutc apparatus of 'Noten urvd Abhandlungen zu 
bcssca^m Vrmaiidniss.’ It b surely of the higliest interest to 
examine iJtc itnjnvwion made by die greatest Persian lyrical poet 
on the greatest literary genius of Germany, and U will not be 
superflu^ lu reproduce licre the text of Goetlie's 'An Kafis.* 

Was allc wollen weisst du sclvon 
Und hast es volil verstanden: 

Denn Sdinsucht hilt, von Staub zu Thron, 

Uns all in stiengen Banden. 

Es tut so welt, so wohl hemoch, 

Wer sirSubte sich dagegen? 

Und wenn den Hals der eine bneh, 

Der andre blcibt verwegen. 

Verzeibe, Meister, wie du wetstt 
Dass idi mich oft vermesse, 

Wenn sic das Augc nach sich reisst 
Die wandeinde Zypresse. 

Wie Wurzeliasem schkicht ibr Fuss 
Und buhlet mit dem Boden; 

Wie leicht GewdUc verschmilat ihr Gniss, 

Wie Ost'Gekof' ihr Oden. 

Das alles dringt uns abndevolt, 

Wo Lock urvd Locke krSosel^ 

In brauner FOlle ringelnd sebwoU, 

Sodarm im Winde sSuselt. 
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Nun dffhet skit die Stime kbr, 

Ddn Hcrz damic zu gUnen, 

Vcrnimmst dn Lied so frob und walir, 
Den Geisc darin zu betten. 

Und Venn dk Ltppcn skit dabci 
Aufs nicdlichste ^tvcgen: 

Sic niadion did) auf cinma! frd 
In Kasdn did) zu Icgcn. 

Der Atcm will nkhi mdir ztirflck, 

Die Seel zur Seek flieheiwt, 

Geriklte winden stch durchs GlQck 
Unsichtbar wolkig zidicnd. 

Doch wenn es allgcwaJog btenm, 

Dann giciist du nad) der Sdiak: 

Der Sdienke laufc, der Sdienkc kOmmt 
Zum erst* und zwciicnmale. 

Sdn Auge blttzt, tein Hen erbebr, 

Er holTc auf ddne Leliren, 

Dich, wenn der Wein den Geist erliebi, 

In) bucbsien Sinn zu hOren. 

Ihm Sfihet stch der Welten Raum, 

Im Innem Hdl und Orden, 

Es schvillt die Brust, es brlunt der Flaum, 
Er tst dn Joining worden. 

Und wenn dir kdn Gehdmnis blid) 

Was Hen und Welt cnthalte, 

Dem Denker winkst du treu und lieb, 

Dass sidi der Sinn entfalce. 
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Auch da»s vom Throne FOnccnbon 
Sicb nicht ftir uns v erti er e, 

Gib«t du dem Scbach etn gutes Woct 
Und giUt es dem Vesire. 

O&s a[Ies kennst und shigst du heut 
Und singst es morgen e^: 

So ti 3 gt uns ftcundiicli dein Gcldt 
Duzchs raiibc mildc Lcbcn. 

About ll)c year 1845 E. 0 . Cowell, later to be Professor of 
Sanskrit at Cambrid^ but at tliat time a lad of nineteen living 
in Ipswich, began to publish in literary magaannes occasional 
prose versions of Hfiiq. lie showed tbeM to his friend Edward 
FitzGerald (whom he would begin to teacli Persian in 1852), and 
some time in 1846 FitzGerald told him, 'Your Hafiz is fiite: and 
his tavern world is a sad and just idea.... It would be a good 
work to give us some of the go^ thtt^ of Hafiz and the Persians; 
of bulbuls and g^uls we luve had enough.' On June 8,1854, 
FitzGerald was staying with Alfred Tennyson in Freshwater, and 
announced to Cowell: Tennyson and I have been trying at some 
Hafiz in Sir W. Jorws’ Poeseos. Will you correct ai^ send back 
the enclosed as toon at you ran—-givirtg us the mtttt and sound 
of any words very necessary to the music—^Also tell us of any 
Odes to be got at in the Poeseos and Elsewhere, giving us the 
metro. A. T. wUi only look at Hafiz—in tdtom be takes some 
interest' On Octoba 14, 1854, FiaGerald brou^t Cowell'i 
versions of Hiifi? to the notice of Thomas Carlyk: 'Please to 
look at the ^ptember Number of Fraser's Magazine where are 
sotrte prose Translations of Hafiz by Cowell which may interest 
you a little. I think Cowell (as he is apt to do) gives rather 
too much credit for a mystical wine^p, aiul Cupbearer; I mean 
taking him on the whoi& The few ode be quotes have certainly 
a deep and pious feeling; sudt as dve Man of Mirth will feel at 
times; none perh^ more strongly.' But neither Tennyson nor 
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Ctrlyk reacted to Hifn as Goethe had done. FitzGerald perse« 
vexed longer in hts interest, and on January aa, 1857, he H-as able 
to report: '1 have gone carefully over two«thirds of IJaliz again 
with Dictionary and Von Hammer.’ But ‘Umar Khatyam now 
monopolized his attention, and Hafi/. soon aficrivards dropped 
out of bis life and Icitcrs. 

In iIk»c same years H. Brockhaus had been busy on hts edition 
of l)it Lititr det Haft with SOdt’a commentary (3 volumes, 
Leipzig i854-<5o); V. von RtMcnawi'tg>.Schwannau was active on 
anotltcr edition, this accompanied by a (lorman vmc-translation 
of the whole DWen (3 volumes, Vienna t858-<^). In 1875 the 
selections with metrical renderings made by If. Bickncll, who 
had been to Mecca disguised as a pilgrim and had resided In 
SHriz ‘with the object of clearing up doubtful points, and becom¬ 
ing personally acquainted with the localities mentioned by the 
poet,' were posthumously edited by C. E. Wilson; and in 1891 
H. Wilberforce Clarice printed in over a tiiousand large pages 
a prose translation of die entire DWSn wliicli ts curious rather 
than reliable. Tliese are the highlights in the story of a etmttnuing 
preoccupation wirii I l 3 lif in a number of countries. But die most 
successful nineceendi-century interpretation was the Potmt from 
tkt Divan of Hafi{ publish^ by young Gertrude Bell in 1897, 
an extract from whose prefatory remarks has already been quoted. 
In the following year dint celdtiaied Homeric sdiotar Walter Leaf 
produced his Vvtioru from Hafii ^icli he lub-titlcd ‘An Essay 
in Persian Metre.’ In his introduction he gave reasons for depardng 
from the kind of views on how to translate I.lSft? whtdt J. H. 
Hindley had advanced nearly a century before. 

‘Those who want them have not far to seek for translations 
of Hafiz.... They may scent in our Western winds the aroma 
from his Eastern garden, perfumed with musk of Tartaiy; they 
may gaze on the Aame of rose and tulip, or taste of the tart and 
beady Persian wine, and wind their fingers in the ringlets of the 
beloved. But to the fifth sense of hearing not one, I chink, has 
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attempted to appeal, and the song of die Bulbul of Shiraz has 
fallen upon European cars only in measures transformed at best, 
often only in the wingless wo^s of prose. But for Hafiz, at least 
as mudt as for any poet, form is of the essence of his poetry. 
More indeed than for die poets vdiom we know best. We have 
learnt from our Greek masters to seek the unity of a poem in 
tlic dmuglit or mood developed in it Whether sensuous or 
inicilcciiKil, the unity h internal and essential. To a Persian poet 
tills is not no; and cliat is a liord lesson which we must learn 
before wc can do full justice to Eastern art. In the Persian ode we 
dtid a succession of couplets often startling in their independence, 
in ilicir giddy tnnsiiions from grave to gay, from thought to 
mood. ... It is from Hie common metre and common rhyme 
alone that an ode gains a formal unity.... For all these reasons 
it seems wortlividiilc to moke an attempt, however poor, to give 
Engltsli readers some idea of tliis most intimate and indissoluble 
bond of spirit and form in Hahz. And with it all, one must try 
to convey some faint reminder of the fact tluit Ha/h is, as few 
poets have been, a master of words and rhythms.' 

Leaf coruequetuly nude Itis experirrkcnt of translating d^teen 
of lyrics into English verse, monorhymed and metred in 
conformity with their originals. 

All bounds my heart is breaking; friends, haste to my salvation! 

Woe’s me! My secret hidden cries loud for prochmation. 

'Mid reefs my bark is grourkded; blow fair, 0 breeze of mercy; 

Mayhap we win the Friend yet, Love's goal of navigation. 

This ten-day smile of heaven swift passes like a talc told I 

Be gracious while thou mayest, brook not procrastination ... 

More sweet to me chan kisses, more soft chan maiden’s cheeks 
ate, 

That bitter named of Subs ‘Dam of abomination.’ 
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When comes the hour of sadness, turn thou to vine and 
gladness; 

Kanins of beggars maketh vine's dicmic transmutation. 

Winoflcckcd is HAMZ' cassock, yet not of choice tie 
dons it; 

Ah, Sliaikli of hem unspotted, hear thou my cxculpaiioni 

It seems uxiraordinary that so eminent a critic of Greek litera¬ 
ture could have been compbccni to convey suett a totally 
misleading and unworthy impression of l.lAfn to the unsuspcciing 
public. But much more in this line wus to follow very quickly. 
In 1901 John Payne, already widely known for his versiuns of 
the Arabian Nighu, Boccaccio and Villon, brought out in three 
elegant volumes Tkt Poems of SAemsesidin Mohammed Hafii of 
Skira^f 'now fiist completely done into English verse from the 
Persian, in accordance wiili tlie original fomts.' His picture of 
Hlfif was certainly not lacking in scniimcntaltty. 

'Unbound by our laws and unfettered by our prescriptions, 
above our approof and beyond our blame, such as llafn arc not 
to be aied by our standards or condemned by our limitations; 
they have an inalienable title to the privilege which forms the 
foundation of our Englislt judicial system; ilwy can only be 
judged by their peers. Like Shakespeare, like Socrates, like 
Mendelssohn, Hafiz was one of the children of the bridccluunber, 
who mourn not, for the bridegroom is will) them. Happy, thrice 
happy those rare elect ones among the servants of the Ideal, to 
whom it is given, throuj^ shower and sunshine and without 
default against their august vocation, to cull the rose of hilarity 
from the storm-swept meads of life, who are gifted to respire 
with impunity the intoxicating breath of the lilies and jessamines 
of love and joy.... These are the Parthenogeniti of life; they 
need no purifi^on, as do those who have come out of great 
tribulation and have made wlu» their robes in the blood of the 
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Lamb; intemperate and free were they bom, as the flowers of the 
field, and pure and incontaminable shall they abide for ever. f . iVA 
Ben Jenson’s lily of a day, they are the plants and flowers of 
light; they toil not, ndrber do they spin; yet eternity is full of 
their glory.’ 

One woitdcrs wlut would have thought of tlte suggestion 
that he toiled nut at liis exacting craft So Payne insensitively 
twisted liis delicate and entrancing originals into the most extra¬ 
ordinary contortions of forced rhyme and laboured thytltm. 

For OUT pain no cure, ywis, is. Help! oh help! 

For our woes no end in bliss is. Help! oh bdpi 

Faith and lican they’ve ta’en and threaten now the soul: 

'Gainst these cruel cockatrices HelpI oh help! 

Help, against the beart-ensUvers pitiless, 

.Sauls who seek in price of kisses! Help! oh help! 

Sec, our blood they drink, these stony-hearted trulls I 

Muslims, say, what cure for this ts.^ Help! oh help! 

Day and night I fare distracted, weep and bum, 

As the wont of me, Hafiz, is. Help! oh help! 

Otiicr versions from have appeared sporadically over the 
last fifty years; but it may be fairiy said that, die great endeavoun 
of a number of hopeful Victorians having failed to secure for the 
Shirazt poet even a dtbe of the popularity so sur^m^y and 
briatedly enjoyed by the much less considoable ’Umar Khaiyim, 
tbdr successors have largely ^ven up the struggle and accepted 
the unpredictable verdict of public taste. Meanwhile during the 
second quarter of the twenti^ century the comparative neglect 
which 1 ^? has suffered in Europe Iw been more than offset 
by the renewed and enbaiKed endiuriasm widi which he has 
been studied in Persia. Today it is no longer permissible to 
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protest, as Gcnrudc Bell justly did in 1897, that *ir is diflicuit 
to determine exactly on witat grounds he is appreciated in the 
East,' and 'perhaps impossible to understand what his compatriots 
make of his teadiing.' Yet as recently as 1944 a writer in Esm^j 
and StuJiei hy Meniixrt of the English Asiotktion was siill cchoit^ 
whut dc Rewicxki had said in 1768; discussing Aj^r an Turk-i 
Sh1ri{l9i\A Jones's version of it, Professor U. M. lieu ill rentarked 
that 'this poem of Ilafix is more than usually incoliercnt, and 
wlut unity it possesses comes from the Hiymr which is the same 
iliroughout and occurs ten times.* 

It would not be difliculr, or superfluous, to conijule a biK>k out 
of the things that Persians Itave written about I.lJfi?. sinoc 1925. 
His Divdn has employed the best energies of several learned 
editors; his life and writings have been discussed in a multitude 
of erudite and not-so-erudlte articles. Here it is only passU>le to 
make a very small selection; but the selection lias been made with 
some discrimination. Some passages now <juotc<! briefly \rill be 
found set out at greater length In my Fifty Pocmt of Hsfi^ 
(Cambridge), where specimens Illustrating the work of many 
English translators have also been given. 

In 194X Dr. QSsim GlianI, who with Mir /3 Mu^iammad 
QazvinI had the previous year produced wltac must be regarded 
as the most reliable text so far of die Dtvin of brought 
out the drsc volume of wliat was to have been an extremely 
extensive (and most valuable) study of the life and works against 
the background of polidcal and literary history. A second volume 
appeared almost simultaneously, but the key section on tlic poet’s 
biography and the critical appraisal of his poems has never seen 
the light of day; and Dr. Ghani has now, alas, been dead for 
some years. In a preface to the first volume MlrzS Muhammad 
reports a conversadon which be once bad with QSsim Ghani. 

'I remember one day we were talki ng about the poets of Persia, 
and Dr. Ghani asked me whom I considered to be the greatest 
of diem. "As is well known," I replied, "poetry is made up of 
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two dements—words, and meaning. The true poet and skilled 
artificer maintains a proper balance between the two factors of 
words and nKining, and does not exceed or fall abort in respect 
of either. Tliai is, be does not devote himself more than is neces¬ 
sary to beautifying his words and ornamenting liis expressions, 
by cmpioytng elegant verbal artihccs such as (play on 
words), ishti^ (prosonomasia), tarft (correspondence), taJcrlr 
(rcpccllioti), qaih (aitagram), taffilf (cliangc of points), laxaklk 
(acrusilc), ai-adSd (proposiiun of muiiiplcsX ItqSm mi 
li yal^am (double Hiymu), letters 'utl (unpointed) and man^f 
(pointed), muitaail (joined) and mutfafil (unjdncd), and similar 
devices tltat arc more like children's pastimes than nila governing 
degant prose and poetry for serious men. Neither does die true 
poet so concern himsdf with refining bis meaning by indulging 
in fine-spun fancies, involved ideas, higlily abstruse similes and 
unintelligible references as to complkaie his language and obscure 
hb imauion, making it necessary for the hearer to think hard 
guessing wliat lie is driving at—such for example as characterizes 
the so-oUed 'Indian' poets. Moreover, he does tMt exaggerate 
the employment of such elegant artifices as murdat al-na^Ir 
(parallelism), fitif (matching), Ikim (amphibology), ibhSm 
(ambiguityX (evoludonX itufrid (feigning), ulmlA (allu¬ 
sion), Jam' (combination), taqaim (discrimination) and the like, 
to the point of overloading liis expression and fadguing the 
hearer, (t is obvious of coune that the skilful use of any of these 
artifices, either singly or in cembination with one or two others, 
contributes definiidy to elegance of style; but when these devices 
are multiplied to excess, and above all when a number of them 
are crowded together in a single verse, or in dose proximity, 
they produce an exceedingly artificial appearance and are in fact 
an affront to the very art of poetry; and they will end by wearying 
and exhausting the audience. If we study the works of all the 
Persian poets of tlie hrst class, anendvdy, it will become dear 
that every one of them, in addidon to his own inborn faculty 
and God-given genius, has paid scrupulous observance to this 
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point, numeiy, the nuinienance of a balance bet^Tcn words and 
meanings, and the avoiding of excess or deficiency in either 
respect...." 

‘After this statement, Dr. GhanI asked, "Suppose for instance 
we now wish to choose from among all these masters of tlic Tint 
class, including every variety and group, modems and ancients 
alike, and suppose we intend to exhibit before the world the 
greatest of tliem all—whom would you cImkkc.*" 'lliis was my 
aiuwcr. "‘llic reply to this question lus been gi'iieraily agreed 
on for centuries, and ilic problem has iKfn finally disposed of. 
Despite all difFercnccs of Individual inclination and preference, 
despite tlie general divergence of opinion entertained hy people 
on most mattm, practically all arc agreed on this one question; 
that the greatest poets of the Persian language since liic coming 
of Islam to the present time (each one hi his special variety) are 
the six following—Firdaud, Kliaiyim, Anviuri, RQml, &‘di, 
Hafl^ In my view, one can confidently add to these six tlic great 
philosoplier No^r-i Khttsrau, since all tlic cliaractcrisiic merits 
and artistic qualities that have established tliese six in tlic front 
rank of Persian poets arc completely and in every respect present 
in die person of Nirir-i Kliustau...." 

‘Again Dr. GhanI persisted in his Inquisition. "If," he said, 
"for the sake of example, tome foreign country, say England, 
proposed to us that it was desired to erect a statue—in Hyde 
Park maybe—to die greatest poets of every naiion on cartli— 
the greatest, that is, by tite general consensus of his compatriots— 
and that only one poet, ar^ no more, was to be chosen by each 
nation; which of diese six would you penonally select as being 
in your view, and chat of most men, the most truly poetical of the 
poets of Persia?" "In my view," I answered, "and I think this 
view coincides with the opinion held by the great majority of 
Persian sebobn, as well as by non-Persians wlio have either known 
Persian or become acquainted with Hifi? through die medium of 
translations, it may be that out of all the Persian poets of the htst 
class—t have already named a great number of them to my good 
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friend, Jind I leave you to find the names of the rest in the bio< 
giaphies and anthologies—without any exception whatsoever, 
tile man wliose poems embrace and contain every beauty alike 
of language attd meaning to be found in poetry, every quality 
of image and reality (hot exists in fine speech, and who Is at ebe 
same time the most eloquent and melodious writer of every age, 
andent aitd modem included, tlie man who, compared with all 
the pocik Slant of tl>c first magnitude, is as a sltining sun—without 
any doubt or itcsiiaiion Utat man Is KltvSja Slums al-Haqq 
wal'Milb wa'1-Dln Muhammad Hafiz Shlr9zi, may God sanctify 
his great soull As another great poet, Jimi, who was also almost 
hb contemporary, declares in his Sakdriican^ hb poetry, vdth aU 
its sweetness, delicacy, freshness, ease, cle^nce, flow, agtceable- 
nets and unaficctcdness, is sometbit^ very near a miracle; it b 
a just object of pride not only for Persians, it b a source of ^ory 
for all mankind."' 

In the same year, 194 a, Dr. Rid5>z3da Shafaq published hb 
History of Persian Literaturey a most interesting manual for 
Persian schools from which quotation has been made many 
times in tlicse pages. In his section on I.iifi? the following passages 
occur. 

*With the fine sensitivity and acute suscepcibilicy which 
irradiate the KhvSja's poetry, it b remarkable how thb liberal- 
hearted poet preserved the strength and serenity of lib poedc 
imagination in the face of the bloody events of hb rime. All 
Persia was In cite throes of Insurrecrion and conflict; Fits, and 
Shirilx itself, did not esape tliis battle; and H&fif with hb own 
eyes witnessed the slaying of kings, the devastation of houses, 
the wan of pretenders, even the quaneb between members of 
a single family, such as for instance the Mu^aflarids; yet he seems 
to have regarded these events from some spiritual eminence as 
if they were die little waves of an ocean; hb gaze was rather fixed 
on the unity of the ocean of nature, the meaning and purpose of 
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the world. It is true that on occasion his mind rebelled, and in 
deep emotion he would say: 

Wliai is this anarchy that I see tn die lunatic splicre? 

I see all Itorisons full of strife and sedition. 

But he always returned u> hk mental composure, and souglit for 
tianquillty of heart in a world tumultuous licturjth the wings of 
his broad, celestial ihnuglits. 

‘*riiiH mystical steadfastness c>f I.lSh^ is appansit even in hii 
he belongs lu that ebss of poets w1k> racely indulged 
in pan^cyric, was never guilty of Itypcrixile. I Ic ums not tlie man 
to Aaiicr fur flaiiery's sakci he never surrendertd his Meacliasincn 
of purpose. Tliuugh every prince in hk turn was powerful and 
all-conquerir^ USh?. never debased his language, nor transgressed 
the bounds of legitimate applause. He did not hesitate on occasion 
to proffer counsel, reminding them in penctiaittq; and moving 
verses of Hie truth that every man in dte end guts his dcscris, 
chat bte rewards and punislies every act, and reckons king and 
beggar equal and alike. 

spiritual greatness and mental power proceeded irom 
that mystical consciousness wliich in him attained perfection. 
That path of life of wliidi SanuT, ‘AgSr, JaUl ol-Dln and Sa'di 
had spoken eacli in turn and in his own way, was by I.lsiif 
descrU>ed in language that plumbs the depilts of feeling and soars 
to the heights of expresbon. Subjects of wliich others had spoken 
in detail, in his choice, brief lyrics found better and sw*ceter 
treatment. So deeply immersed was he in the mystic unity, that 
in every ode and lyric, ndiacever its formal subjea, he included 
one or more verses expressive of this lofty thmnc. This indeed 
is perhaps the greatest individual feature of Hlfi?' poetry.... 

'His true mastery is in the lyric. In hands Hie mystical 
lyric on the one hand reached the summit of eloquence and 
beauty, and on the other manifested a simplictty all its own. As 
we have already said, in short words he stated ideas mt^cy and 
subtle. Quite apart from the sweetness, amphdty and conciseness 
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whidi arc apparent in every lyric of a spirit of genuine 
sincerity pervades every line. It is evident that the master’s lyrics 
come straiglu from die heart; each poem is a subde expression 
of the poet’s innermost tliou(^ts.... 

‘Especially in his lyrics, l.liiif in addition to the spark be 
borrowed from the fire of tlie gka^aU of ‘Anilr and ROral, also 
took somciiiing from ilic style of his own age. In this respect 
he showed himself a disciple particularly of the style of sucli 
predecessors and conicmpomrics as Sa'di, ]^v3)a, Salmiln-i Sivajl, 
AuhadI and 'IniiUl-i Faqlli; many of the mostci^s verses and lyrics 
arc panillel to iliuirs.... Yci for all this was by no means 
content 10 be a mere imiiaior: be had his own style, and imparted 
a new lustre lu the words. If liis poetry is more often quoted tlian 
tliat of Khv3jQ and Sal man, this is due not solely to his spirituality, 
liis greatness and his mystical influence; its celebrity is explain^ 
in pare by ilic sweetness of his melody and the fluency and flrmncss 
of his verse. Tltc poet himself^ with tint line talent, that subtlety 
of taste and ^ft of revelation which lie indisputably possessed, 
was well aware of the merit of his own composition, and it was 
in full and sure betid' tliat he said: 

01.Ial)^ I have not seen anything lovelier than thy poetry; 

I swear it, by the Koran iliou hast in thy bosom. 

Indeed I.Iafi^ with that liigh talent, spiritual subtlety, natural gift 
of language, minute meditation, mystical experience and passion¬ 
ate gnosis which were vouchsafed to him, evolved such a 
construction of words and a mingling of varied expressions and 
ideas that he created an independent style and characteristic 
form of mystical lyric; $0 mudi so that connoisseurs of Persian 
llteiatute can imnuuliacely recognize his poetry and tdentily his 
accent.... ’ 

At the end of the previous chapter some examples were ^ven 
of poems in wdiich Hiflf quoted from or imiut^ the work of 
earlier poets. Many more instances of this poetic emulation are 
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to be found in ihu long introduction of Husain PidiniAn to his 
edition of the Db-6a of Hah?- While conceding the particularly 
strong influence wliich the work of KhvajQ nteroNcd on the 
dcv(.-lnpnM.*nt of nsfiA'-stO strong that some critics luw called 
IJfili^. Khvaju's pupil"-Pixhmiin has also cstablislu'd a-fmnccs 
to nuny other poets including Sa'dT, Auliadi, Kama) al-l)In 
Kmj'ilf Mas‘ikl-i Su'd, Firdausi, Sanal, 'Imad-i Faqih, 'Irlqi, 
llumutn a]"I)In 'I'abriri, Sa]m3n-i (tltouglt as he was a 

cotiieniporary itf l.luTt/. it is itnpnssthlc to clrtermim- lur rrnain 
wiiich poet burrowed Iniin whtcli), !^.ahTr al*l)tti haryjJ)! and 
'Umar Khaiyam. A good proportion of iltc passages cptuicd 
disclose verlul correspondences so close liiai it cannot Ik* doubted 
that HaiiT was intending diat hK borrowings slniuld be recog¬ 
nized. This indeed, far from being thou^ti u fault, would he 
accepted os proof of an admirable cruditftpn, and nionviver—if 
die later poet could sensibly improve on his predecessor's turn 
of thougln or language—ascertain evidma* of aniviic Mipcriuriiy. 
Sometimes the connection is railicr more tenuous, and can 
perhaps be dismissed as an accidental coinddcnce of phraseology. 
But neither PidimSn nor Shibll Nu'man! has dealt with a far 
more pervasive phenomenon, the incessant emulation which was 
the inevitable consequence of (lie acceptance by all Persian poets 
of a comparatively narrow repertory of themes and images. 
Readers interested to have more on this subject may care to 
glance at my article 'Orient Pearls at Random Strung' cmiiributcd 
to dse Sir >^lliam Jones bicentenary issue of the UulUun of the 
School of Oritatal and Africon Studies. 

Tlius, let us glance once more at the opening couplet of the 
most famous and most frequently translated of all l.iSli^’ lyrics. 

Agar in Turk-i ShJri^ ha^dast ixad dil-i mo-rd 

haAihdl'i Hmdu-y-ash hakhsham Samarkand i! Bukkdrd'td 

It is incidentally fascinating to examine what the various trans¬ 
lators have made of this. Pint, Jones himself: 
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Sweet maid, if thou wouldst chann ray sight, 

And bid tlwsc arms thy neck infold j 
'Hiai rosy cltedt, that lily hand. 

Would tliy poet more delict 
'Hian all Bocan’s vaunted gold, 

11un all iIk gems of Samarcand. 

More than a century bter Gertrude Bdl, taking in the scconi 
coiipkl as well, gave iliis rendering: 

() Turkisli maid of Shiml in iliy hand 

If ihou'lt take my lieart, for tlie mole on thy check 

I wotild barter Kokluua and Samarkand. 

Bring, Cup-bearer, ail iliat is left of tliy wine! 

In the Garden of Paradise v^y thou'li seek 
Tlic lip of tire fountain of Rukriabod, 

And ilic bowen of Mosalb where roees twine. 

Walter Leaf made the pmc passage into the following: 

An if yon Turk of Shirfiz land this heart would take to hold in 
fee, 

BokliSrS town and Samarcand to that black mde my dower 
riiould be. 

I lo, SfikI, pour the wine&sk dry; in Eden’s bowers we ne’er 
sliail And 

Musalli's rosy bed, nor streams of Ruknilbid’s driightsome lea. 

Jc^in Payne put the two couplets this way: 

So but that Turit of Shiraz take My heart within her hand of 
snow, 

Bokltara, ay, and Samarcand On her black mole will I 
bestow. 


M 
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Give, cupbearer, the wine that’s left; For thou'lt not find in 
Paisclise 

71ic banks of Ruknabdd nor yet Musella's mscgmlis all 
a-p^ow. 

nktiard Lc Gallionnc in his OJafrom tkc Dhwi nf (Lundtm, 

1905) required to gather (Ik* first three couplets of iltc iirigiiial 
to form the first sianAa vS Ins paraphrase. 


You little Turk of ShiraA*’! own, 
FredxKHcr of the iKarts ttf men, 

As beautiful, as says renown, 

As your freebooting Turcomcn; 

Dear Turco-roaid—^ plunderer too— 
Here is my heart, and tltcrc your hand; 
If you'll cxciiange, 111 give 10 you 
Bokhara—yes! and Samarcand. 

Indeed, III give them for tlic mole 
Upon your dmk, and add dtcreio 
Even my body and my soul. 


The wordy paraphrase spills over into a furtiter twcnty*onc lines 
which can Iw easily spared in diis brief review. E. G. Browne 
offered his own version of the ode, beginning thus: 

If that unkindly Shltiz Turk would take my heart within her 
hand, 

I'd give Bukhiri for the mole upon her cheek, or 
Samarqandt 

P. L. Stallard in his Rtnduirigt from, tkt D«wm of Khwaja 
ShamJutWm MukammaJ SAin^i (Basil Blackwell, 1937 ) 
opened frivolously enou^: 
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Sluaikl that little chit of Shiraz 
Bear ray heart vHthin her hand, 

For licr cWk’s swart mole Td baner 
Bukltan ai\d Samarcand I 

T1)c plirasc Turi-i SMrijI was obviously borrowed irom a 
line ofJ^'di; 

No one suffers such crudiy at tlie lund of a Turk of Cathay 

as I suffer at the Itand of ilic Turk of SliIiSz. 

TIic idea ofcaliinga mole ‘Hindu* and contrasting iu blackness 
wid) ilic famous and attractive pallor of a Turkish complexion 
was also iliouglit of by Sa'di: 

A Strang much beloved b the Hindu mole 
alighted on the Turkbtan of her face. 

The same contrast of Indian and Turk, combined with the 
conceit of bartering even more extensive territories in exchange 
for iltc beloved's beauty, was already invented by Sa'di; 

They yield the dwellings of India and all the climes of the 
Turks 

witen tltey behold your Turkish eye and your Indian tress. 

But a whole chapter would be required to bring Out all tbe 
echoes and subtle implkations of thb miraculous poem; and ihb 
b only one of hve hundred lyrics, each equally beautiful and each 
equally charged (for die understanding reader) with a supe^ 
duity of marvellous overtones. To return to what Persians have 
lately written about among tbe Master’s most devoted and 
original admirers b the contemporary scholar and poet Mas'Od 
Faraad, adio planned long ago but has not yet accomplished what 
would be a most valuable aid to future studies, a variorum edidon 
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of the Dtvdn. He lus published a number of papers in Persian 
and English on various aspects uf his u-ork, but here h'C shall 
quote only from Ills lecture Haafei and kU Poems delivered at 
the Islamic Cultural Cenne, London, on January 1949 . 

* Wluu arc the seven poetic winders of the world? Shakt^pcate’s 
and Milton's Works are certainly two rrf them. Dante's Divina 
Comedy and Goethe's Paust are in all pmbabiliiy iwi oiiim. May 
I suggest that Jelaateddin Mowtavi lliimi's Aiasnavi and llaafeA’s 
Divan (or collected lyrics) should receive u-riotn conNideniiion 
in this coniKCilon? True, iIk suggestion ctnnes from one who 
happens to have lire honour of being a compatriot of Kiiini and 
Haafe/, but this, let me hope, will nut give rise to a charge of 
Chauvinism, for no less a scholar>poct tiun Sir William Jones 
nuny decades ago expressed die opinion iltai "Masnavi" was 
comparable in worth with Shakespeare’s works. After such a 
verdict it would follow almost automatically that the collected 
lyrics of Haafea, too, belong to the same exalted aimpany. 

‘We are all familiar wtli the common EnglisJi saying to tiw 
effect that in any English home wlicrc there is a Bible there is 
to be found a Shakespeare also. Significantly enough, the Persians 
have an exact counterpart of this saying for the Qor'an and 
Haafez respectively. 

‘We liave little positive indication tliat Shakespeare was 
lamous outside England in his Ufedme; and we team fnim the 
scholars that even after liis death (particularly before the last ten 
or Bfteen decades) there were periods during which tlic general 
public did not know Shakespeare adequately. Is it not, therefore, 
a remarkable fact that (in spite of the undoubtedly less favounblc 
state of communications in fourteenth century Persia as compared 
with Elizabethan England) the poems of Haafez, even in his 
life-time, reached the hearts of many thousands of people, 
commoners as well as kings, in towns many hundreds of miles 
apart; and furtlierroore, that the moon of this popularity has 
never waned, but has steadily gamed in brilliance ever since? 
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‘Two facts may enltance the sense of wonder which some of 
us would feel becauK of this stupendous historical phenomenon. 
One is that tlic interval of time between the writing days of 
] laafvz and ourselves b considerably longer tlutn the comsportcl- 
ing period in iIm case of Shakespeare; liicse, in round figures, 
being six centuries and three and a Itolf centuries respectively. 
11m: oilier is iliui ilw printing press, os on aid to the dissemination 
of knowkilge, nn)den.*d tU'fmiie and early service to Shakespeare, 
tnii nut i«> llaali'/. .Some of Shakespeare’s plays, as everyone 
kiiuwii, were ptiblished even in liis lifciimc; and no longer tlian 
seven years after li« deatli, a cullcciiun comprising as much os 
iwtHliirds of his writings was publislicd by Itis penonal friends. 
Ilic (irsi primed edition ofltaafcz’s poems, however, appeared 
mtiR' than four centuries after his death: while die first serious 
attempts at publiiliing a criikal edition of his poems were made 
only about fifty years ago. I should, of course, emphasise chat 
I am not making a comparison between Shakespeare and ifaafez. 
No sucit comparison would be rclevani, for Shakespeare was 
CKcniully and mainly a dramatic, and Ibafez exclusively a lyric 
poet. I am merely trying to convey, through comparison with 
cultural and social phenomena well-known to the Western worid, 
the measure and extent, in time and pbee, of the popularity and the 
influence of this prince of Persian, and perimps of all, lyric poets.' 

In his interesting paper FarsSd inevitably takes up the familiar 
paradox of‘Umar Kiiaiyam's greater vogue through FiezGerald'i 
inediumship, and ‘wonders why FitzGerald who did try his hand 
at die traitslaiion of two otlier Persian poets (Jaami and Attaar) 
did not choose Ilaafcz also for the purpose.’ He reviews the 
problems fadng the would-be tnutslator of ditef among 
which b tlve lack of a really satisfactory edition of the Dlvdiu 
In the course of setting out the prerequisites for such an edition, 
FarzAd makes some important and original remarks on what he 
calb the 'miracle of continuity’ in the structure of the HoriTtan 
lyric. 
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*In connccfiun wiili tlie pfx>blcm ot'Uie orticr of tlic lines, whtcli 
I was perhaps die first person to stumble upon and to declare, 
I slioutd like to mention that formerly the ^lazal was likened to 
a pearl necklace, each pearl representing a beyt (tir ven>c>unlt) 
and tlio string representing the rli^mc and mcta% It «'as pnimed 
out tliat dicre was no link, other dan tlMr string, between the 
pearls; and that tlie pcarK could be rearranged, and cxth lave 
dirir mimbers reduci-d nr iiK-tvascd, wiiluiut dtstniying or even 
damaging the identity of ilic entity, ilte necklace. . . . i agree 
dot, at first glaiKc, some of tlw best Pcrsbii glio/als would seem 
(o be ofhxMC construction: and that many nK'dutcrcand inferior 
Petrian ghamls, especially later ones, arv so in fact. At die same 
rime I sliould declare tliai I have not found this kxnc construction 
at all true in the case of a single one of the glia/ah of 1 bafez.... 
One fundamental fact seems to me to be dial in die glioxol of 
Haafez there exists an unuttcred but clearly suggested train of 
thotigitt (or silent verse, as it were) between each vcrscMinic and 
the tsexi. If we do not recognize diis, then indeed ilic written 
beyts or verse-units may seem somewhat disconnected, and we 
may {usrifiably agree widi a Haafezian critic who described as 
a “model of incoherence" one of Haafez’s ghazols which appeared 
to him to be a particularly bad oAendcr in this respect. If, liowcver, 
we do realize the existence of diis latent and suggested thougltt- 
content, we will find that, by die simple process of association 
of ideas (wlttch “modem" ps^otogy "discovered" and labelled 
several centuries after Haafez knew about it and used it) he has 
linked every verse with the next in every ringlc one of his poems, 
ghazal or otherwise; and has thus created within the poem a 
complete literary sequence which is as solid as a steel chain, and 
as b^tifui as a golden one.’ 

.Much more in this fudnadng lecture Is deserving of the closest 
attenrion, and much must be omitted in this necessarily brief 
epitome, which will be concluded with Farzid’s portrait of ’the 
man Haafez.’ 
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•We Itavc l»card mucli about the scantiness of material for a 
biograpiiy of Haafcz. We are, however, in possession of certain 
facts and cenain significant iables concerning his Kfe. We know 
more ritan a little about hb times. A special study of hb poems 
will, I believe, add to this mass of information considerably, and 
supply us with most of tltc points we wish to know about die 
inner life of his liean and mind, and about die type of facts and 
incidents ihai alTccted him so deeply as to result in the 
writing of tiis exUiing poems. Befure stidi a study b completed, 
the answer to il»c alMmportont question "Whar manr^er 
of tnan was Ilaafc*?” must necessarily be fragmentary and 
condiiional. 

•.So far as wc can see now, Haafez was one of the many people 
who combined a religious life with the writing of poetry. One 
almost immediately dunks cd* John Donne os an Ei^ish parallel 
to him. Yes, there arc many resemblances between the two men, 
and these include not only die poetry dtcy both wrote but also 
die unorthodox and, if you like, die irregular life rliey both led. 
The most flaafezian of die English audiors, however, is I believe 
Charles Lamb, althougli he was chiefly a prose^writer. A whole 
calk could be devoted to the scores upon scores of passages in 
Lamb's essays which bear striking testimony to die similarity of 
attitude between him and Haofez. A pun on such an occasion 
may not be quite respectable but I hope to be pardoned if I cannot 
refrain from calling llaafez the Persian Lamb. 

'What strikes me as the most essential characteristic of the man 
Ilaafcz is that his emotional and intellectual reactions in the face 
of life's rituations were, above all, ntional. And beir^ lord both 
of language and liteiaiy design, he succeeded in transforming the 
dictates of thb crystalline common sense into poems of unsurpass* 
able beauty in a language that is second to none in the beauty of 
her poetry.... 

'iJke all men of good sense and deep sensibility, Haafex finds 
himself on more than one occasion a stranger among hts fdlowsj 
at war vrith some of hb social superiors; hating, a^ hated by, 
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hypocriccs; struck dumb by loud, un^ipulous, mendacious 
tn^iiicriiies; wondering why such people and things sliould be. 
He finds that (to borrow on immortal ^irasc from Sltukespcare) 
“cold reason” has, in his own case at least, failed to solve die 
problem of life's complcxiiivs, where all ihc most essentbl facts 
seem perpetually and deliberately 10 be liidtkii iK'liind a psycho* 
logical curtain mure solid and more efTeciivv than any iron 
curtain. KuriliiTmore, no rkmos otlwr titan this same poor, 
inadetjuaie reason Itas b(.\*n vmtehsafed to man for iIm* solution 
of iliii painful rittdic. 

'Fifxiing himself and Ins feiti*w-humuns incipahle of answering 
these burning quesiUms he tries iws> dianK'irically opposite 
solutions. One, as symbolized by WiiK (and somciinics Love) 
n tlte path of unreason, of the unconscious. *i1ic oiher as symbol¬ 
ized by the Elder of the Wise Men {piir e morgkan) is objeciive; 
for this is the path of Pure Reason, and Itc is ilte Complete Man 
who knows the truth, and the secret of life: and is inciclcnially 
(or perhaps consequently) cltccrful, tranquil, and tolerant: a man, 
in short, whom every seeker should strive to resemble u nearly, 
or at least to follow as closely, as possible.' 

It b obvious that the last word on lifiTtf is very far frtHTi liaving 
been written as yet. In my Fifty Poems of \ I have uflered 
some speculative analyses of the structure of hb lyrics, and 
attempted to deduce a stylistic criterion for dating die individual 
poems. Others have expressed and will express very diRcrent 
views. We shall remain, as we luve been hitherto, bem^dued 
wanderers in thb wilderness of thought and expression unit] the 
whole vast desert of Persian poetry has been expertly surveyed 
and signposted. Some questions of a primary and fundamental 
nature are sdlt unanswet^. What, for instance, is the origin and 
signiScarvee of the poet's signature, so curious a feature of the 
Persian lyric? Why did the lyric dbplace the ode in popularity 
during the founeenth century? To what exmnt b it permissible 
to regard the lyric as a personal confession? Or is the lyric in 
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fact merely a sliorter panegyric^ designed for singing insiead of 
recitation? How auiitcntic is the mysticism which now beconves 
the dominant dtancicrisiic of these poems? What is the true 
meaning of the references to love and wine, to roses and 
nigluingulvs? 

It can be ptui»ibly argued ilut many of else lyrics of 
wliidi appear ai first sight to record Utc poet's private emotions 
and eX{K*riencLs tuv alter all disguised elaborations of die oldest 
motive ill Periian ]K)eiry--aduljiiun of the royal patron and a 
begging for liU very materia] favour. It is well ro remember tlut 
the ^favid ruli'rH of Persia, fnirn Isma'Tl 1 who established that 
powerful dynasty at ilic beginning of the sixteenth century down 
10 ilic infant ‘Ahlias il whose d^ili in 1737 encouraged Nldir 
Sliiili to exringutdi ilw line, boasted of their descent from a certain 
Shaikh ^afl al-Din, a SQfl claimant of *Alid blood, who died 
in 1334. Were the comenden for Empire in lifetime 

buttressing their pretensions to a divine ri^it of kings by similar 
devkes? 'ilic disappearance of the Baglidad caliphate left a 
political vacuum whicli nuny would be ambitious to All. ^Qfis 
dtought tliat they liad attained union with God, or (as in the 
poetry of Ibn al>Flirid) ^>th the eternal Spirit of Muhammad, 
at the hdglii of their ecstasies, making tltcm Perfect Men; and 
cliieis of these multiplying Orders did not hesitate to call chen* 
selves, even if with a new connotation, caliphs. Might not the 
ambitious man of afhiirs, by playing the mysterious cliarade of 
likening his court to a mystic circle, with himself as the head of 
die bmtherhood, rest his title to be obeyed on divine election, 
now diat the old pontificate had been exploded? 

Tht»c are searching and exciting questions which will, it may 
be hoped, engage tlie attention of future researdiers. Bur even 
if they all come to be answered, whatever the outcome of 
the great investigation, the ma^c of HiLhf' poetry will con* 
tinue to cast its spell, and men will sdll wonder at the inner 
meaning of hU wondetfully melodious and simple but baffling 
words. 
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Nfonarch of firs that stately rise, 

Of lioncyeH lips i>ole emperor, 

Tlic am>ws of whose eyes 

Transfix ilic bravest conqueror— 

Lately in wine as passing by 
*Ilns Itiwly beggar he espied, 

*0 thou,' lie said, ’the lamp and eye 
Of such as make sweet words ilicir pridcl 

How long of sliver and of gold 
Shall tliy poor purse undowered be? 

Be thou my slave, and then, behold 1 
All silver Kmbs shall clierish thee. 

An thou a mote, my little one? 

Be not so humble: pUy at love! 

And thou slialt triiisper to the sun, 
Whiriing within in sphere above. 

Put not thy trust in this world's vows; 
But if thou const a goblet get, 

Enjoy the arched and lovely brows, 

The bodies soft and delicate!' 

■ n 

Then spake the elder of the bowl 
(Peace to his spirit Allah granil): 

'Entrust not thy immortal soul 
To such as break their covenant. 

Leave enemies to go their road; 

Lay hold upon the Loved One’s hem; 

As thou wouldst be a man of God, 

Such men are devils: heed not them.' 
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III 

I walked where tulips blossomed red, 
And whispered to tlie morning bieese: 
'Who arc yon martyrs cold and dead, 
Wliosc bloody winding*sliects are these^ 

'ITafix,' Iw answered, "tls not mine 
Or thine to know this mystery; 

Let nil iliy talc of ruby vdne, 

And sugar lips, and kisses bcl' 
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T iik Mtirmin}; and hkxidy career tif'llinur i!k* and 
the vcidi' empire which Ik iKtiuejilKt! tn IiK stMXcwtrs 
ntiglii well have been cilculaiitl tu I'umi-Ji clmiiiick-rs 
will) ricli maicrial for weavinK tltc laprMry of iiurvvlhoi'* and 
terrible rales; and chronklen were nut hIiiw iu exploit tlivir 
opportunities of making history pay. We shall now cunsirlvr 
some of the books written in (he fifteenth atiiiiry to gh»riry the 
new dynasty, books whidt took tlicir inspiration fn>in tltc alaudy 
famous work of JuvainI and Rashid ai-Dln Ka^l Allah and would 
supply modds for tlic later hUiorians of Mo^tul India. Rui fiist 
it is necessary to recall in passing dial the stxalled Mtnmrt and 
Ififiituus of 'llmur, lung supposed to lave origiiaied (in 
Chaghatay Turkish) from tlw emperor’s pen, are n<iw generally 
recognized for tltc impostures tltat tliey arc. For witai, fur mstaitcc, 
is to be said of an autobiography wltidi concludes, 'At nigltt, 
on the 17th of (Iw month of Sha'bSn, callir^ upon tltc name of 
God, I lose my senses, and resigned my pure soul to the Almigluy 
and Holy Creator*? It is a pity, for the Memoirs at least ntokc 
Casdnacing reading and arc not unworthy of a conqueror. 

‘About this time tfscre arose in my lieart die desire to lead an 
expedition against the infidels, and to bc«>me a ghdit; for it had 
reached my ears that the slayer of infidels is a gMd{l, and if be is 
slain he b^mes a martyr. It was on this account tltat I formed 
this resolution, but I was undetermined in my mind whether I 
should direct my expedition t^ainst the infidels of China or 
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against the infidels and polytheists of India. In this matter I sot^t 
an omen from the Kurin, arul the verse I opened upon was this, 
*‘0 Prophet, make war upon infidels and unbelievers, and treat 
them with aeverity.” My great olHotrs told me that the inhabitants 
of Hindustan t^*cre infidels and unbdievers. In obedience to the 
order of Almlptny God I determined on an expedition against 
ilicm, and I issued orders lu Uic amln of mature years, and the 
leaden in war, to come before me, and wljcn tliey liad come 
lo|{i*tlK'r I qiK^iioitud the assembly as to whether I should invade 
I liiidiiMan I >r China, and said to them, “By tltc order of God and 
the Prophet it W incumbent upon me to make x-ar upon these 
InfidelH and polyiltdsis." lltrowing themselves upon thdr knees 
they all widted inc good fortune.’ 

C. li. Chapman’s verson of Mu^mmad Afidal’s version of the 
allcgt'd has here been eltcd. It is unTortunate that the 

careful and esteemed translations of Major W. Davy (Oxford, 
1781) and Major C. Stewan (London, 1830) must now be dis¬ 
carded as of no more titan secondary importance. 

11k; oldest extant biognphy of TimQr is the ^afof-nima of 
Ni^in al'Din SIiAmi, undertaken in 1401 at the emperor’s 
commtsson and completed in 1404, one year before 'nm&r’s 
death, litis text was e^ted by Dr. F. Tauer (Pngue, 1937). Far 
more famous—for all that the work of Nlfim al-Dln is, in 
E. G. Browne’s words, ’conciser and less florid'— is the bter 
recension, also called ^afar-ndma^ executed in 14x4 by Sharaf 
al-Din 'All YazdT. This book has been known and widely used 
in Europe since Pdds dc la Croix translated it into French (Paris, 
17x2) and J. Darby (London, 1713) performed the simpler labour 
of turning the French into Ei^^. The later historian Mir 
Khvind declared that this Zafar-nama ’surpassed everything that 
had up to his time enlightened the world in the department of 
hisfoty'; Edward Gibbon, confessing that de la Croix’s verson 
had ’always been my falthfiil guide,’ remarked that 'his geography 
and chronology are wonderfully accurate; and he may be trusted 
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for public facts ilKiupti lie servilely praisn (be vinuc and fortune 
of the hem.' Sir I Ivtiry Elliot i(K>k a less fasuuralile view, calling 
the work 'a xTry partial biography* and ‘interspersed with 
fables.’ Yaadi was dose m TimQr*s son Sltah>Riikh (reigned 
1405-47) and cn|oxx‘d tlic more particular fax otir of liis grancKon 
Ibrahim Sul(an (d. 1435): later he was stispcvlcd hy Sliah-llukli 
of complicity in ihcninilMm or.Siil|.lJi Muhammad, Imi was saved 
from exeinition tlir«High ilw inic-qtosition of riiigli Ikg's wm 
MTitJ ‘AImI uMjiif, who gave him sluiter in Samar(|aii(l. Tltc 
death <if Sluli-Hukli etH-tAiragcd Siil|.m Miilutnmatl to iiixitv 
Yaxdl back to his native YaAd, and then- Iw dial in 1454. 

II1C text of Yazdi's Zafir^nama was ediivtl hy Muhanmiad 
IllhdSd at Calcutta In 1887 8, but no inoileni iransUiion has ») 
far been made. Some passages hou-ex(*r xven* includc-d by 
J, Dowson in The Huioty of India at Told hy iu own I/uiorians; 
in making lu« extracts he relied mainly up<m an abridgment whidi 
he judged to be identical with that descrilwcl by DiirKan Forbes 
as ’Another curiosity ... a very plain and vcnsildc paraphrase of 
the Za/ar-ndma, done, by command of Jalidngir, liy 'Abdu-^ 
Satdr Kisim in tlic dty of Ajmtr, A.ii. 1024 (a.u. ifii?). The 
doer of die thing says very sensibly in liis tntroductitJn tliat 
Yatdi’s book is very floxvery aiul pedantic, written in tlic 
‘ibdrat-i munskiydna, which we may fclidtuusly translate tlic 
Jedediali CIcislibotham style, xvhidt he, ’Abdu*s .Saitir afoastoid, 
improves marvellously by leaving out all Arabic and Persian 
verses that are not to die point, and enriching the narrative from 
other sources.’ Even in iu expurgated form the history mokes 
sufBdently vigorous reading, as for instance this description of 
'nmQr’s capture and sack of Delhi in the last days of 1398. 

'After tlteir defeat, Sulcin Mahmijd and Mallu Kh 4 n went to 
Dchli and repented of the course they had punued and of the 
rashness they had displayed. But repentance after a disaster is 
of no avail. No resource but flight was left. So in the darkness 
of the night Sultin Mahm6d left the city by the gate of Mauz-rird 
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and Mallu Kliin by the Baraka gate, both of which are to tlie 
south of the JaJidn-panih. They fled into the desert When 
Timtir was informed of tlicir flight he sent Amir Sa’id and other 
oflicers in pursuit i>f them. TiKse oflioeis captured many fugitives 
and sccufctl a large booty. Tl»cy also made prisoners of MalJd 
Kltdn’s sons, .Saif Khdn entitled Malik Sharfu-d din, and Khudd- 
ddd. On the uinw evening orders were given to AJlalt-ddd and 
Ollier ofliuerH to take pouesMon of die gates of the dty and to 
piweni (lie chcapi' of any one. 

*On ihc Kth Ual)['u>!« sdid, Timur hoisted Ids victorious flag 
(in till' walk of iXhll. lie tlicn went to the gate of the maiddn 
and i<K>k ids seal in die 'Itfgdh. Tins gate b one of the gata of 
Jaiidn-panali and opens ti>\i^s die KAdis. There he held 
his court; and the wiyr</r, die Xdpr, the nobles and die great men 
wiio were in die city, Imicned to pay tbetr homage to him. 
Faxiu'llaii Ralkhi, deputy of Maild Klidn, with all the oflicers of 
die d?Wn, pntcccdod to make their submisuon. The the 

‘ulamd, and (lie shaikhs sought for protection ihrou^ the inter* 
vcniioit of die pcinccs and oflicen. Prince Pir Muliammod, Amir 
Sulaimdn .Slidti, Amir Julidn Slidii, and others interceded for them 
in due season, and gained their object. The standard of victory 
was raised and drums were beaten and music played to proclaim 
die conquest to the skies. . . . Tiic elephants and rhinoceroses 
w'cre lirougltt fordi witlt all dieir trappings and paraded before 
dw emperur. The dephancs all In token of submission bowed 
didr lirads to die ground and raised a cry altogether as if they 
were asking fur quarter.... 

'On dte i6(h of the month a number of soldiers collected at 
die gate of Deliii and derided die inhabitants. When Timdr heard 
of diis lie directed some of the amirs to put a stop to it. But it 
was die divine pleasure to ruin the dty and to punish the inhabt* 
tanis, and that was brou^t about in thb way. The wife of 
Jahan Malik 'Aghd and ot^r ladies went into the city to see the 
palace of the *rhousand Columns (ffaidr-sutiin), which Malik 
Jauni had built in the Jahto*panih. The oflveen of the Treasury 
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Iiad also gone iIkti* it> cttlivci the ransom mntK'V. Several iltoiisatKl 
soldiers, with (»rdcr< for grain and sugar, had prr>cvcdv'd to the 
city. An order had been issued ft>r the (»l 1 icrr» to anxM every 
nobleman who hod fought against Timur .iiul had fled to iIk 
city, and in (‘xecution of this f>rdcr tlKW Mire M.-aitm-d jUiut 
the dty. When parties and bands of soldiers were lining alMnit 
the city, itumlKTs id' lliltd(^ and fiahs in iIh' ti>iv> o| iXddi, 
SIri, Jah, 1 n*punah, and Old Pehli, string iIh* violeitiv of tig* 
soldiiTs, itKik lip arms and .issaohtsi iIh ni. \|.inv of ilie iiilklels 
let fire to ilK’ir goorls aiul eiTtsis, and ihrew ilH'iiiselves their 
wives and diildren, into tin* /Uiims. 'IIh* sohliers jyrw more 
eager fur plunder and destruction. Noiuitltsiandiiig iIh* lMddiK*ss 
and die struggles of die Hindus, the oH'k-vin in eliorge kept the 
gates cloved, and would not allow any inoa' vddieis to enter 
the city, lest it should be sacked. Out on ilut Kriday iii^dn there 
were about 15,000 men tn die city who wxri' engaged fnmi (*arly 
eve till morning in plundering and burning the il<lusl^. In many 
places the impure infidel fiaht made rcvistancc. In the morning 
the soldiers who were outside, bring unable to coninil tlK-mselvcs, 
went to cIk city and raised a great disturlunce. On that Sunday, 
the 17th of tiic month, the whole place was pillaged, and several 
palaces in JaJidmpandii and Siri virrc destroyed. On iIk* iRih the 
like plundering went on. Every soldier obtained more iluin twenty 
penons as slaves, and sonic brought as many as fifty or a hundred 
men, women, and children as slaves out of the city. Tlw oilier 
plunder and spoils were immense, gems and jewxds of all soriv, 
rubies, diamonds, stuiTs and fabrics of all kinds, vases and vessels 
of gold and silver, sums of money in 'ala'l tankas, and oilier 
omns beyond all computation. Most of the women wlio were 
made prisoners wore bracelets of gold or silver on their wrists 
and legs and valuable rings upon ihctr iocs. Medicines and 
perfumes and unguents, and the like, of these no one took any 
notice. On the 19th of the month Old Dchli was thou^ii of, 
for many inbdel Hindus had fled tliitlier and taken refuge in tlic 
great mosque, where they prepared to defend themselves. Amir 
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SIliil Malik ajitl ’All Sultan Tawildii, with 500 intsty men, 
procmlcti against them, and falling upon them with the sword 
dcsptclRtl tlicm tu Ijcll. High towen built with tltc heads 
of (lie Hindus and tlicir bodies became the food of ravenous 
IxTJMs and birds. On die same day all Old Dehii was plundered. 
.Such (if iltc iiihahiiants as lud escaped alive were made prisoners. 
I'tir M'vcral d;t\% in succession the prisoners were brought out 
of the fiiy, uikI rviTy amir uf a iiimtin or kuskin took a party 
•if ilicin imkUt IiK c»»niinand. Several tlKHwond craftsmen and 
tihYli.iniiN wen- bnsigln out of the dry, and under iIk command 
of Timur vdia- wvn* divided among the princes, afftira, and 
JnhJM wild lud :iva.sicd in the cunquar, and some were reserved 
for those who wen: maintaining die royal authority in other 
pent. 'I'lmdr lud formed the design of building a Majj'ui-ijemV 
in .Samarkund, his capital, and lie now gave orders that all the 
sionc-iiiasons .slioukl be reserved for tliat pious work.' 

In 1414 Sliiili'Rukli received into his library a copy of a cele- 
bmivd Andiic treatise on geography (doubtless the ^iniur 
of ul-l^takliri after d-Baiklii), and was so impressed 
with it that lie derided ra have a Persian transbrion made. He 
entrusted die task lo a nun who had been with him on a number 
of campaigns, including the capture in 1400 of Aleppo and 
Damascus: .SliiliSb aUDin 'Abd AlUh ibn Lu^All&h d-IGiwift, 
known as IDlcfri AbrQ. The commission was completed by 1420; 
but meanwhile in 1417 ShSli-Rukh bad given AbrS the 

furtlicr labour of compiling a hbtory of the world. He simplified 
this daunting cliargc by copying word>for>woid large pordons 
of Bal'aml's version of the /omT al-UMirikk of Railrid 

al-Dln FudI Allah, and the ^far‘nSma of al-Din Shim!; 
adding a few personal touches, an introduction, some connecting 
passages and supplements, he was able to finish bis Mejmita in 
record time. Tlien in 1413 Shah-Rukh’s third son Blisunghur, 
a famous patron of the arts who is best known for having caused 
to be prepared a critical edition of Firdausf s requested 
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AbrO 10 nriicandilKTunucr^I bi'.ior.'ofa rmtrc original 
kind. Till' induMiiou^ compiler immi-rlutdy I'mlurkid on tlic 
fipit of the four \oluTnrs in «tiich he piatimd to ti-11 his long 
talc, luving mi up on his sIh'Kits all iIk* u\ts i!ui mild lie 
ransacked for n-Hable or amusing ini'unnatioii conniit marii's on 
die Koun, collititons of ilk* Tradiiions of iIk* Pniplu-t, T-ibarl 
again, MasTitR, Hidaiw, ‘Ihln. Ihii al-\ili 5 i, Jii/jaid, Jmaim, 
Vas^f, Kashid aUDiit, l.lanid Allali Mitstaiili and itk- usi. Ht* 
finished the first xoliiuif of this M.tjnu' die 

Creation down to iIk* death oi llk* last .Sasaiitan king) nn K i)titi 
'I'Qa'da (Octulier 13, 1423). 'Hk* vaiuid NoliinK-, nvinditig 
die Hfr of Miilninmad and the histor}' of die CaliplMie from 
bcjdnning to end, was completed thrtv yeais faiiT. 'Hh* third 
volume took up the alTain of Pcniia foUuwing tlie tall «>f Hagliilad, 
and dneribed lite empires of the Saljik{s and the Mongols down 
to the death of AbQ ^‘id. Tlic fourth volume, wliicli was gi\x*n 
the separate title /.uhdai al-tcmvriJch, airrected and expanded tlic 
^afar^nima of Nl^m al>D!n Sltaml and ilien went on with ilic 
story of Sliah'Rukh; I.Iifi^ Abru lud reaclkd die year 1427 
when lie died mi June 25, 1430. 

Rebtively little lus so far been piinted of all ilicsc extensive 
writings, preserved in widely-scattered manuscripts. Or. '(aucr 
in 1934 publialicd die liiin suf^lemimt to Ni^ni ol-Din .SIi2mT 
os concuned in tlic Mcjmu'a In the sixth volimk* of Ar<hiv 
Orieruilni. In 1939 Dr. Kltiin-DSba Rayanl issued at TelkTan tlic 
more substantial Mipplcmcni 10 Raslifd al-Dln as Dhail JSmi' 
al'ttcwSr]kk\ tliree yean earlier he lud put out at Paris, as the 
seeond volume of his admirable enterprise, Abru: 

Ckronique da Rm Mongols en Iran, described cm ilic title-page 
as an armotated transbtiun of the original Person, llowes'cr, the 
text runs to 256 pages wliilc die translation occupies only 156 
pages, terminating at a point wdiich occurs on page 188 of tlic 
edition. Both these monographs have drawn upon I.Iufi/. Abru's 
Majmiia-, of the Majma al-tawdrikA a considerable passage 
rebting to a mission sent to China in 1419 was edited in die 
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sevaitli volume of the Oritntal CoUtgt Moga^int (Lahore, 
i9)o). 

How Klian-nabu BayjnJ pricked the balloon of AbrQ’s 

verbose rliemric is neatly demonstrated by Im treatment of the 
opaiiiii; iKirjKmplis of tl)c account of Amir OtOpan’s &ll from 
Aha Sa’id's fax our. Uuy^ii mnslaics: 

'Arrivi' a lapcitstv do ptnivoir ct de la coiwJdirationgdndrale, 
Hiitir 'rfhu|Mii prii toutvs lex allaircs d'etat h sa cliatgc. Ce qui 
(k'vjii fxetu-r 1.1 jJiiiisie dc I'cntuunigc du Sultan ct 6ue la cause 
di' St disf'r.HV. 

'Ia* mi Ahn-Salci ayaiii artvint la fleur dc I’agc, e'est-i-dire 
vin^t aiiH (715/1 )m), loinba atnoureux dc la ravissante Ba^hdid- 
Kliaiiio, la |mi|)a’ liilc de TcliiUpan. Or, deux ana auparavant, 
c'csi-a-dtrx; vn 7a)/i )23 die s’d^i marine avec Sheikli Hasan, 
fils d'Mtnir lluscin. 

Mu iradiiion mim^'olc d^ci^tde par le grand conqu^rant 
Tdianpix Oiuit la pour saiisfalrc la jeune ardeiir dc rimj^cueux 
ct royal ainoimnix. 

’lin vlTct cdkrHd voulalt que si le clioix royal doit portd sur 
unc "iK'aiiid inaridc," Ic propre dpoux devait quitter volomadre- 
ntcni sn fcinmc pour cn fairc cadcau aux caprices du tout puistanL 

'Mci rant cclic itadition H profit Ic Sultan informa le roalheureux 
p^a* do son intention. 

'Lorsqu'Lniir 'Ichapin apprit la nouvelle il en f&i extrtme« 
mciu irritd, ct sun inquidiudc ne fut pas moindre que sa coldce. 

Ivi qucitiu'un sc pennet dc renouveler devani ma pexsonne de 
tcHcs 

inrinuaiions, |e racculerai i la ruine, aux pires chidments, il 

nc pourra plus gouicr i la joie ct ft la cranquillitd. 

‘La rdponsc negative de Tchftpin ddsespdn le jeune roi qui 
pric la decision de s’imposer la terrible sdparadtm de I'idole, et, 
rancunicr par nature, sc prit de colftre contre son ddvouft serviteur, 
et lui voua une Itaine terrible.' 
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A literal version of tlik scniimcntally-imdcri'd u-ould 

be: 

*Amir CbQpjin i(K>k all the realms oT.SiiIi^in AIm 1 Sa’Id into 
the grasp t>r Ills auilioriiy and iIk' Itond nf Ills ctHitnd, and by 
the aitalnmi'ni of his purposes and tlio suca-ss of Ins dcsigm, 
ihc ccHiirTving of llu* nrans nf nilirshtp and iIk' e^talutidii nr 
tlic ranks of pnipiiii|iihy, Ik' atiracusl to hhnM'II' ilk- nn y oi' tlic 
princes and ilk* fralousy ot' tlic pillars ol' ilu* sute. 

Wild) a thing b pcrfi'ci, ilum tlk* hmirofiis dtininisliingis iK-ar; 

cxpL-ct a decline, as mkhi as fiKH say, "l-AXTyiliing is |k-ir(v»." 

‘Now tlw cause of the change in SulfSn Ah(i Sa'Id's dispnsiiion 
towards Amir OifipSn had its origin in the folloking cinrum- 
stance. Baghdld KliSiOn, itie daugliicr of Amir (‘liu|un, uas 
extremely beautiful In tin time of tlic reign of Ahu Sa'id, during 
the monilm of the year 713, Amir Ciiflpiii gave Ik-r to PritKv 
Shaikh Hasan, son of Amir Husain. Out in tlic year 715 King 
AbQ Sa‘Id, whose age lud now readied twenty years In oi.'i'or- 
dance with tlic saying tliat"yuuili Isa kind uf madness'* ecHicxivn! 
an attachment for Baghdad Kliaiun tliat readied such pniponioiu 
that Iw could not rest or remain tranquil. 

When the heart falls for a languid naidssus*cye, 
be it a king's or a slave’s, it slips out of control. 

Prince Abd Said, following the purport of die ntyal rule—fur 
it was the wont and custom of Chin^'z KhUn that should any 
lady please the king, usage required her husband to forgo her 
with a good grace—sent one of bis coniidants to Amir CliilpSn 
and put before him the facts of the situation. Amir CliQpan on 
heating of this was astonished and confounded; the lire of jealous 
pride and indignation began to shoot out flames in lus breast, 
and lie was utterly divided between the diouji^t of dishonour 
and the fear of repioacL 
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Thus spoke he: **If henceforward any man 
dans speak 10 me upon this impudence, 
be sure ni follow him through all the world 
luir Id him And a single instant's peace.” 

Siiwc ihc Amir's answer was not agreeable to cite Sultan’s tempera¬ 
ment, iIk; Suljan despaired of the Amir's co-operation in mam^g 
this alTair. I le put up with tlic pain of separation, but a dust 
sc'iik'd upon liK mind.' 

Arntmg minor 'llinQrid historians mention sliould be made of 
FasTii Klivjfi, linana* minuter to Siiilli-Ilukli and Ditbungbur, 
who compiled the as yi.>t impublUlicd Mujmd-i 'a valuable 
cumpi'ndUimoflsIajnicliisiuryaiK] biograpliytOAJi. 845/1441-a.' 
Of far greater interest is KamSi al-Din 'Abd al-Raxz&q ibn Is^iq 
Samartpndt, Ixim at IIar 3 i in 1413, whose fatlicr was a teli^ous 
and judicial attache iu ShSh-Rukh's court At the ^ of twenty- 
five lie coinmvndvd himself to tlic Sul^fin by dedicating to him a 
subtle gnimniaticai iitattsc; four years later, in 1441, Shih-llukh 
dcspatclkxl him on a mission to South India which occupied him 
tlirec years. A second embassy took him to Gllin in 1446; his 
later yean were spent in lioiy retirement, and it was as head of 
a HinfUk in 1 larai tiuii be died in 1482. ‘AJxl sI-RazzSt] b famous 
for htK Mafia fo'dain, a history of the TlmQrids spanning nearly 
170 yean, from itic birth in 1304 of AbQ Said the Il-Khln down 
to tlic second accession of Sultan llusain in 1470. This work was 
known in the West already in die seventeenth century, when 
Antoine Galland, more celebrated for his pioneering transladon 
of die j^raiian Nighs^ made a version &om the Mafla'A sa'tlain 
of whicli an extract was published in Melchisedec Thevenot's 
Relatiotu de divtrs voyaga curuxtx (Paris, idd3-7a). It was the 
account of Sholi-Rukh’s embassies to India artd China that 
attracted especial interest in those days when European merchants 
were itm venturing into such dbtant parts; the excitement long 
continued unabated, and in 1785 William Qiambers of the East 
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India Company puUisticd (in die first folio volume of the liand- 
some but sliott-livcd Atiotkk M'utdijny) 'An Account of 
Embassies and Lciicts that passed bctu ccn tlw Emperor of Cliina 
and Sultan Shalirtikli, Son of Amir Timur.' Ilio translator, who 
aliK) edited the section of his concern, prvilxed to ItK essay 'the 
follnwiri}; account, taken from iIk* I iabib us SW of Klnmdcmir,' 
which 'shows in what dej'itv of esteem tin* Author and his wtirk 
have besm iK'ld in Asia.' 

'Kama! ud Din AIkIuI Uezak was a son rif Jda] ml Din Ishak 
ofSamarcand, and was bom at Herat on tlw 121I1 ofSIiaban 816 
(or dtb November, a.ik 141)). IIW father Ishak resided at the 
court of Sultan Scliahrokh, in qualiiy of Ka/y and Imam, and 
was sometimes consulted on points of law, and desirctl t<i read 
learned treatises in his Ma|csty's presence. Abdur Re/ak, after 
his father's deadi, in the year 841 (a.o. 1437), wrote a comment 
on Azd ud Din Yahia's I'rcaiise of AraUc pK-posiiions and pto> 
nouns, and dedicated it to Sultan SdiahrokJi; on occasion of which 
he had the lionour to kis Ids Majesty's hand. In ilw latter part 
of that prince's rdgn, lie went as Ids amUssador to the Kin^ of 
Bijanagur (Yisiaporc), and experienced various extraordinary 
incidents and vicissitudes on dun journey; but at length returned 
to Khorasan in safety. After the death of Sultan Shahrokh, he 
was successively admitted to die presence of Mirz-a Abdul Latif, 
Miiza Abdulla]], and Mina Abul Kasim; and in tltc first Jumad 
of 877 (or Oaober 1471), under die reign of Sultan Abu Said, 
he was appointed Superintendent of the Kliankah of Mitza 
Shahrokh, where he continued to tltc time of his dcarli, which 
happened in the latter Jumad of the year 877 (answering to part 
of July and August 1481). Among the excellent productions of 
hb pen is that useful work, the I^TLA US SADEIN, which 
b in every one's hand, and b universally known, where he has 
given a general history of events from the time of Sultan Abu 
Said Bahadur Khan, down to the assassination of Mirza Sultan 
Abu Said Gutkin.' 
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Chambers had link doubt of the reliability of the matter befoie 
him. 'Apan from die authcnddty of the history, the letters 
themselves seem to have strong marks of being genuine, both 
In the mutter they conuin, and In the stile in which they are 
written. Of ilw ftrsi every one may form lui ofwnionj die latter 
must be submitted to ilic judgment of those who peruse tlicro in 
the original language, ‘llicy will perceive, diat while those from 
Sultan .Sluilmikh arc puniHtl with that purity and propriety of 
diction, which ntiglit be expected from a Persian monar^, diose 
from iltu Kmpcmr of Cliina are expressed In such quaint axvd 
awkwsird n-mis, as iniglit be suppo^ to come from a Mogul 
intcrpiftcr immlaiing each word of a Cliincsc letter at the peril 
of hifi life. Hut the simplicity and unaiTccicd brevity of the Chinese 
original, seems to have been sucli as could not su^ any matenal 
injury from a servile translation, and mudt of the national charac¬ 
ter is visible in iltesc productions.’ 

Tlic correspondence opens in the year 141a, when ‘ambassadors 
from Day-mJng Khan, Emperor of Chin and Milchin, and all 
those ajuiurics, arrived at lierai.' We are told that Sltah-Rukh 
‘ordered the ruyal gardens to be bedecked like the gardens of 
Paradise, and sent his martial and lion-Iike yessvats to assign 
every one hts proper mansion. After which his Majesty himself, 
irradiated with a splendour like the sun, ascended his throne as 
that glorious luminary when in dtc xenith of his course, and bes¬ 
towed upon the chief of his Lords, and on the ambassadors, the 
liapptncss of kissing his liand. The latter, after offering him their 
presents, delivered their message.’ A separate mtsnve contained 
a detailed list of tlie Emperor's offerings, while the ambassadors 
also carried with them ‘one calculated to serve as a pass.’ It is 
stated that ‘each was written in the Persian lat^age and character, 
as well as in the Turkish language with the Mogul character, and 
likewise In dre language and character of CMna.' The following 
is Chambers's version of the 'Letter from the Emperor of 
China.’ 
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“TIjc gnat Emperor, Day^ming, sends this letter to tlie country 
of Saniarcand to Slahrokh Baludur. 

'As «x coasidcr tftat tbc most God las created all ihinp 
tint arc in Ixavcn and cartli, to the end tint all Itis creatures 
may be happy, and that it is in n»n!>e(|uence of his sowrctgn 
decree, lint «x* are U'ctimc Loid oi'the face nfilk* earth, wviliere- 
forc cndiavmir to exercise nik* in olKtIiencc to his comnnttds; 
and fur this a> 3 son we ituke mi pitnial liistinrtioiis Ix'lvtxxtt ihoM; 
lint art* mar, and those that are afar olF, bui a-gartl iIk-ih all 
with an eye of cqiul benevotena*. 

'Wclmvc licurd, iK'forc this, tint thou an a wise and an exa'lletic 
man, highly diHtinguishcd above others *l>^i thou an olx'dieni 
to die commands of live must high (iod, that ili4»u on a father m 
diy people and thy troops, and an gtntd uttd hcnelkvni lowanls 
all; ^ticli has given us much satisfaction. Hut it was w ith singular 
pleasure wc observed, that when wc sent an ambassador with 
Kimkhls, and Totkos, and a dress, thou didst pay all due himour 
(0 our command, and didst make a proper display of live favour 
thou hadst received, insomudt dvai small and gtttn rejoked at 
it. Thou didst also fonhwith dispatch an ambassadtir to do us 
homage, and to present us the rarities, horses, and clioicc manu¬ 
factures of that country. So iliat with tbc strictest regard lu truth 
we can declare, that we liavc deemed thee worthy of praise and 
of distinction. 

The goverrvmcnt of the Moguls was some time ago extinct, 
but thy father Timur Filmd was obedient to live atmmandsof 
the most high God, and did homage to our great emperor 
Tly Zfiy, nor did he omit to send ambassadon wriih presents. 
He (the emperor) for this reason granted protection lo die men 
of that country, and enriched them all. Wc have now seen tint 
thou an a wo^y follower of thy father, in his noble spirit, and 
in hb measures; we have therefore tent Duji-chfln-bay-azkasdy, 
and Harard Sllchfi and Dan-ching Sadasibv Kunchi, with con- 
gratulariona, and a dress, and Kimkhis, and Torgos, Sic., that 
the trutli may be known. We shall hereafter send persons whose 
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o^Bcc it will be to go and return succtssively» in order to keep 
open a free communication, tbar merchants may tiaffidc and carry 
on ritcir busirtess to ciieir tmh. 

‘Khalil Sultan, is thy brother's son; it is necessary that ibou 
treat him with kindness, in consideration of his ri^its as being 
the son uf so near a relation. Wc mist dial thuu wilt pay attention 
to our sincerity and to our advice in tlicsc nutters. Titis is what 
wc nuke known to tiico!' 

Sltiih'llukh appears to lave been by no means daunted by the 
lofty tone of die Oiincsc Etn^icror. ‘Wlicn iltc aliairs of die 
Chinese Ambassadtirs were settled,' continues ‘Abd al-Razz 5 q, 
'they luid an audience of leave, and set out on their return. Sheikh 
Molummed Babiliy accompanied tliem as Envoy on tlie pan of 
his Majt'sty, and as du Emperor of Cbtiu bad not yet assented 
to iltc Mussulman Faidi, nor regulated bis conduct by the law 
of the Koran, his Majesty, from motives of friendslup, sent him 
a letter of good advice in Arabic and Persian, concetvii^, that 
periiapii rlic Emperor miglit be prevailed upon to embrace the 
laith.* Chambers lus some sharp comments to offer on the 
contents of tltc Arabic document. ‘Nodtmg can exceed tbc absurd 
presumption which appears in the two first parograplis of this 
letter, considered as on address to a powerful monarch of an 
opposite persuasion. Tliosc duu reason tn this manner have need 
of die rword to inforoc tlieir arguments. But there is so manifest 
a difference between thb and tltc subsequent Persian letter on the 
same subject, tlui there seems ground to suspect the latter alone 
was intended to be read at Peking. The Arabic letter was probably 
drawn up by some of the Mussulman doctors of the court eff 
Shahrokh, and he, periiaps, sene u with the other, merely to 
gratify the pride and opiniatry of that class of men in his own 
dominions, trusting dut the Persian only woxdd be understood 
in China.’ The first document sent by Shib*Rukh begins with 
the familiar formula 'In the name of most merciful God’ and 
then proceeds: 
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'There is no God but Cod, and Mohammed is Itts Apostle. 

'Mohammed, tlie Apostle of God, luith said, “As lor^ as ever 
there shall remain a people of mine that arc steady in keeping the 
commandments of God, ti>e man tlm persecutes tltem sl>all not 
prosper, nor shall tltdr enemy prevail against them, imril ilic day 
of judgement.” 

'When the most high Cod pn»poM*(l to create Adam and his 
race, be said, “I luive been a ireasun' concealed, hut I cliusc miw 
to be known. I tlictcfure create buman creatures, that I may Ik 
known.” ic is then evidau from liciicr, that iIk uiMlom of the 
Supreme Being, whose power is glorious, and wlutsc word is 
sublime, in the creation of the human species, was this, lliat iIk 
knowledge of him and of tltc true faith might sliinc forth and 
be propagated. For tliis purpose also he sent bis Apostle lu direct 
men in the way, and te^ them the true religion, tliat ii might 
be exalted above all others, notwititstanding rite opposition of 
the Associaters; and tliat the law and the commandments, and 
the rites concerning clean and unclean might be knt>wn. And be 
granted us the sublime and miraculous Korin to silence Hk 
unbelievets, and cut short their tongues when they dispute and 
oppose the truth; and it will remain by his soverdgn favour and 
far extending grace unto die last day. 

‘He hath also established by bis power in every age and period 
puissant sovereigns, and masters of numerous armies, in all pans 
of the world from east to west, to administer justice and exercise 
clemency, and to spread over the nations the winp of security 
and peace; to direct them to obey the obvious commands of God, 
and to avoid the evib and excesses which be has forbidden; to 
raise high among them the standards of the glorious law, and 
to take away heathenism and infidelity from the midst of them, 
by promoting the belief of the unity. 

The Most High God, therefore, constrains us, by his past 
mercies and present bounties, to labour for the establishment of 
the rules of his righteous and indispensable law; and commands 
us, under a sense of thankfulness to him, to administer justice 
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and mercy to our subjects in all cases, agreeably to the prophetic 
code and ilic precepts of Mustofli. He requires us also to found 
mosques and colleges, alms-houses, and places of worship, in all 
ports of our dominions, tiiat the study of titc sciences and of 
the laws, and ilie moral practice which is tlte result of those 
studies, may m>f be discontinued. 

‘Seeing iltcn iliai tlw pcmiantucc of temporal prosperity, and 
of dominion in thh lower worid, depends on on adherence to 
truth uiul ^lK>dm^s and tlw rxtlrpiion of lieathcnism and in¬ 
fidelity fntin the cunli, with a view to future rctribmtun, I cltcrish 
tlte Ik>(>c tint yiJtir Majesty und the noblct of your realm, will 
untie with IB In those nuiicrti, and will join us in establishing the 
instiiuiiom of the saervd law. 1 trust abo iliai your M^esty will 
continue to send IiIiIkt ambassadurs, and express messengers, and 
will strcngilicn the foundations of a/Tcction and friendship, by 
keeping open a free o>mmuiucation between the two empires; 
that travellers and mcrdtanis may pass to and fro unmoteted, 
our subjects in all our dties may be refreshed with the fruits of 
thb commerce, and tliat means of support may abound among 
all ranks of people. 

‘Peace be to him that follows die right path, for God is ever 
gracious to tltosc titat serve himl* 

Wltcthcr or not tlte Emperor of Qitna was able to understand 
the concents of SIiAh-Rukh‘s Arabic missive, his Petsian letter 
fell little sliori in boldness, and contained moreover a remarkable 
summary uf recent history. 

‘To tlte Emperor Day-ming, die Sultan Shahrokh sends 
boundless peace! 

‘The Most High God, having, in the depth of hb wisdom, 
and in the perfection of hb power, created Adam, was pleased 
in succeeding times, to make of hb sons prophets and aposdes, 
whom he sent among men to summon them to obey the truth. 
To some of diose prophets also, as to Abraham, Moses, Darid, 
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and Moliammed, he gave paittcubr books, and taught each of 
them a law commanding the people of the time in whidi they 
lived, to obey that law, and to remain in tlic faith of cadi rcspcc< 
dvely. All tlicse Apostles of God, called upon men to embrace 
the religion of the unity, and tlic worship of the true God, and 
forbade the adoration of rite sun, moon, and start, of kings and 
idols; and thougii cadi of tJtcm had a special and disrinct dispensa* 
tion, they were ncvcrtliclcss all agreed in tlic docinne of the unity 
of die Supreme Being. At length, wlicn the aputtlcsliip and pro¬ 
phetic olhcc devolt^ on our Apostle Moliammed MustaO, 
(on whom be mercy and peace from God), ilic other systems 
were abolished, and he bcame die apostle and proplict of Hie 
latter time. It behoves all the world, tlicreforc, lords, kings, and 
viziers, rich and poor, small and great, to embrace this religion, 
and forsake the systems and persutisions of past ages. Tliis is tlie 
true and the ri^t faith, and this b IsUmbm. 

'Some yean before die present period, Clicng^ Kltibi sallied 
forth, and sent his sons into different countries and kingdoms. 
He sent Jojy Khan into the ports about Sardy, Krim, and die 
Deshte Kaichdk, wheie some of the Kings Ids successors such 
as Uzbek, and Jani Kbin, and Urus Khdn professed die 
Mussulman faith, and regulated their conduct by die law of 
Mohammed. HuUku Khdn was appointed to preside over 
the dties of Khotasdn, and Iidk, and die parts adjacent, 
and some of his sons who succeeded to the government of those 
countries, having admitted the light of the Mohammedan faith 
into dietr hearts, became in like manner professors of (slambm 
and were 10 happy as to be converted to tt before they died. 
Among these were the King Gazan, so remarkable for the sincerity 
of bb character, AIjily-tu-Sultan abo, and the fortunate 
monarch Abu>sald Bahftdur, till at length the sovereignty 
devolved on ray father Amir Timur (whose dust I venerate). 
He throughout hb empire made the religion of Mohammed the 
standard of all hb measures, so that in the times of hb govern¬ 
ment the professors of Islambm were in the most prosperous 
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condition. And now tim by tlic goodness and favour of divine 
ptovidcnce» ilw kingdoms of Kitorasan, Irik, and Maverrunnaher 
are come into my possession, I govern according to the dictates 
of the lioiy bw nf (Ih: prophet, and its positive and negative 
precepts; and ttic 'fergu and instiniiions of Cbcngiz Kltin are 
abolished. 

‘As tlun it is sure and certain tlioi salvation and deliverance 
In cfcniiiy, and sovitcigmy and prosperity in il>c world, are the 
cfTcct of faiiti and Islaniism, and iltv favour of the Most lli^, 
it is tmt duty to aniduct (Hitscives with justice and equity 
towards our subjects; and I liavc hope that by the gooditess and 
fiivuur of G^kI your majesty also will in rliosc countries make the 
law of Mohammed, tiK Aposib of Cod, ibe rule of your admini* 
stration, aixl tlicrcby strengthen the ausc of Islamism. That this 
world's few days of sovereignly may in dte end be exchanged for 
an eternal kingdom, and tlic old adage be verified, “May thy 
latter end be better dun thy bc^nnii^.” 

‘Ambassadors from those parts luve bcely arrived here, have 
delivered us your Majesty's presents, and brotq^it us news of 
your wclfon: and of die fiourishtng state of your dominions. The 
aifecdun and friendship triiicli subsisted between our respective 
fatltcrs, is revived by diis circumstance, as indeed it is proverlrial 
that, "the mutual friendship of fathers creates a r^tionship 
between tltctr sons.*' In return we have dispatched Mohammed 
Bakslty as our ambassador from hence, to acquaint your Majesty 
with our welfare. And we ate persuaded that henceforward a 
free communication will bemaincained between the two countries, 
that merdunts may pass and repass in security, whidi, at the 
same time that it contributes to the prosperity of kingdoms, b 
what raises the character of princes both in a political and in a 
religious view. May the grace of charity, and the practice of the 
dudes of amity, ever accompany those tdio profess to walk in 
the right path.' 

Whether or not these texts represent the actual wording of 
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the messes exchanged on tins memorable occasion, we can feel 
reasonably assured, by the nearness of 'Abd al-RazxSq’s record 
(o tlie events lie chronicled, that what he set down was not far 
from tlic truth. Elscwlicre in the Matla-i saJain wc Invc lively 
descriptions of his personal experiences and observations wlien 
upon the mission to South India, and tlic following extract b 
taken from a version made 'by an English gentleman, probably 
Mr. C. i. OldHckl, B.CS.' as revised by Sir 11 . M. Elliot. 

'Opposite the mint is the ofTicc of the Prcfc'ct of the Qty 
[Bijinagar],towhidiiri8 said is^ policemen arcauaclicd; and 
their pay, whidi equab each day ia,oooy0/t<ry/</, b derived from 
the proceeds of the brothels. The splendour of those houses, the 
beauty of the hcart'tavtshers, their blandishmcms and ogles, are 
beyond all description. It is best to be brief on the matter. 

'One thing wordi mentioning b thb, behind the mint there 
b a sort of bazar, which b more than 300 yards long and 10 
broad. On two sides of it there are houses and fore-courts, and 
in liont of the houses, instead of benches, lofty scars arc built 
of excellent stone, and on each side of the avenue formed by the 
houses there are figures of lions, panthers, tigers, and other 
animals, so well painted as to seem alive. After the time of 
mid-day prayers, they place at the doors of these houses, which 
are beautifully decorated, chairs and settees, on whicli the 
courtezans seat themselves. Every one b covered with peatb, 
precious stones, and costly garments. They ore all cxcecdit^ 
young and beaudful. Each has one or two slave girb standing 
before her, who invite and allure to indulgence and pleasure. Any 
man who passes through thb place makes choice of whom he 
will. The servants of th^ brotheb uke care of whatever is taken 
into them, and if anything b lost they are dismissed. There are 
several brotheb within these seven fortresses, and the revenues 
of them, which, as stated before, amount to 12,000 fmanu, go 
to pay the wages of the policemen. The business of these men 
b to aoqtiaini themselves with all the e^'cnts and accidents that 
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liappcn within tltc Mvcn wails, and to recover everytltii^ tliat 
is lost, or that may be abstrai^ by theft; otherwise they are 
fined. Thus, certain slaves vliich my companion liad bought took 
to fli^t, and when tlic dreumstanoe was reported to the Prefect, 
i)c ordered tltc watchmen of iliai quarter tdicre the poorest people 
dwelt to produce litem nr pay the penalty; which last they did, 
on ascertaining the omouni. Such are titc deiaib rebring to the 
city nf Illjiiuigar and tlic amditkm of iu luverdgn. 

’'llic author of this htsiory, wltn arrived ni Bijinafpir at tl>e 
ciokc of ZMiijja, took up liU abode in a lofty mansion adiich 
luid been assigiKtl to him, resembling iliat whicli one secs in 
ilirli on tik* high gniiind at die King’s Gate. Here he reposed 
himself after ilw foiigucs of tltc journey for t>cvera] days, and 
passed under happy auspices the first day of the new moon of 
Muliarrom in that splendid dty and beautiful abode. 

’One day messengen came from tlx king to summon me, and 
towards iIm: evening I went to die Court, and presented 6ve 
beautiful horses and two trays, each containing nine pieces of 
damask and satin, ’ntc king was scared in great state in the forty- 
pillared liall, and a great crooid of Dralimans and others sto^ 
on the riglit and left of him. He was dodted In a robe of laiidn 
sarin, and he liod round his neck a colbr composed of pure pearls 
of regal cxccIlerKe, the value of which a jeweller would rind ir 
diiricult to calculate. He was of an olive colour, of a spore body, 
and ratlici tall, lie was exceedingly young, for there was only 
some slight down upon his dtccks, and none upon his chin. Hts 
whole appearance was very prepossessing. On bang presented 
to him, I bowed down my liea^. He received me kindly, and 
seated me near him, and, taJting the august letter of the emperor, 
made it over (to the mteipreters), and said, "My heart is exceed- 
ingly gbd that the great king has sent an ambassador to me.” 
As I was in a profuse perspiration from the excessive heat and 
the quantity of clothes which I bad on me, the monarch took 
compassion on me, and ritvoured me with a rim of Khaiil wUch 
he hdd in hb hand. They then brought a tray, and gave me two 
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packets of betel, a purse containing 500 fan>imsy and about 20 
miskdls of camphor, and, obtaining Imvc in depart, [ returned 
to my lodging. The daily provsion forwarded to me comprised 
two sheep, four couple of fowls, five /non/ of rice, one man of 
butter, one man of sugar, and two variikas in gold, 'litis occurred 
every day. Twice a week 1 was sumntoned to the pix'scrtcc iitwards 
the evening, wlien the king asked me scveml quesiions respecting 
tile KhtUedn*] Sa’id, and each lime I rruvivvd a pocket of bcid, a 
purse of fananu, and some mukdls of oimphur. 

The monarcli addressed us through his inierpretvr, and said, 
"Your kings feast ambassadors and pboe dislics UTniv ifivin, but 
as I and you cannot cat together, 

‘ "Tilts purse of gold represents the repast of an ambassador."' 

We turn aside from these records of high imperial aflaiis to 
gWnce at one of the most famous and most frciiucntly quoted 
books in Persian literature, the Tadhkirat d'thu'ara' of Amir 
DaulatshSh ibn *Ali' al>Daula Bakhilshah of Samarqand, used in 
Europe ever since von Hammer>Purg8tall made it the basis of 
his ^sekkhu dtr stkSntn RedekSnste Persiena (Vienna, i8t8). 
Very meagre information is available about Daulatshiih's life, 
though his contemporary Mir 'Ah SliTr Nav 9 ’t, the TurkisJi poet 
and literary historian, counted him among ‘sundry gentlemen 
and noblemen of Khurlbin and oilier places whose ingenuity and 
talent impelled them to write poetry,’ adding that he was ‘a wholly 
excdlent youth, unassuming and of good pans.' His one book, 
this Memoir of the Poeu, was completed in 1487, the author being 
at that time about fifty years old. This is an entertaining and 
inaccurate work, containing a good selection of verses and a 
quantity of historical errors’: such was the brief verdict of 
& G. Browne, who edited the text. Elsewhere he comments 00 
its value as a record of the social background to hfteentfa century 
Persia: ‘Daulaishih, in spite of all his faults, of which inaccuracy 
and an intolerable Aoridity of style are the worst, does succeed 
in depicting better than many contemporary hbtorians and 
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biographers tlic strange mixture of murder, drunkenness, love 
of Art and literary taste which characterized the courts of these 
Timurid princes.' 

In 1909 P. B. Vadiha publislicd at Bombay 'reluctantly, against 
my will and principles, nt die earnest request of some of the 
students nf Elphtnsiune College' a translation of diat portion of 
die TaJhktrat al-tku'ar^ whicli was currently prescribed for the 
D.A. examination. *1 liatl no wish to translate this book myself,' 
tiK candid nninshi went on, ‘or tu see it transbted by anybody 
cbc. And perhaps, I .dinuld have, after all, desisted from the under¬ 
raking, did I not think it probable, nay certain, dut if I did not 
rransiaic the book somebody else was sure to. It is painful to 
observe iluit in the course of my teaching, I have often met with 
volumes of ntnes and translations which display not merely 
scandalous incfllcicncy, but wluit an only be called downright 
dishonesty. I undertook die work in the hope of being at least 
more conscientious if not more apable. I regret I liad to do the 
work in such haste as prevented its being accomplished xrith such 
naincss os I should desire. I have had to rinisli it praciially in 
a fortniglu, and I am painfully conscious of many signs of hasty 
and ill-considered work. But at the same time I luve die consola¬ 
tion of not having purposely shirked a single dilGculty, or liaving 
given a single explanation which I did not believe to be the correct 
one, or of having in a single instance attempted to disguise my 
ignorance in a wilderness of words.' The resulting product, 
though not elegant, is undoubtedly useful and its value is enhanced 
by some honest prefatory remarks on the nature of Persian poetry. 

‘In spite of die not unfounded complaint of the provoking 
monotony of the Persian rouse, Dawlatshab's record dtspbys a 
vast variety of subjects and styles. In fact Persian poetry is not 
characterize by a nauseating plethora of produce of one kind, 
so much as by rank luxuriance and overgrowth of all the kinds. 
The genius of the people and language of Persia is distinguished 
by an extraordinary fertility and facility, which have proved fatal 

N 
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to (he due development of dtlier. I 1 ic Persian poets nut merely 
scribbled an ovcnvlielming amount of one kind of poetry. Rather, 
to use Dr. Johnson's words, tlKy did not leave any style of 
writing untouched, and adorned and over-adorned all that they 
toudied. They wrote too much of all kinds of poetry and not 
merely of one kind. That most important of arts—tlic art to blot— 
seems to liavc been unknown to and unpractised by Hicm. IJcnoc 
the fearful extent and bulk of Persian pocdcil literature. Witli 
this fullness and fertility of the litcmtiirc he had u» deal with, 
our author ntusi luive had enough to do. If he read all the works 
of all the autliois dealt with in hb book, lie must have been a 
marvel of patience and industry. If Milton and Spenser in English 
literature are more talked about than read, it b doubtful if any 
mortal can have the capadty to go tlirough all the sixty thousand 
verses of the Shahnama, and alt the six daftart of Ruini, and all 
the countless nullions of verses written by Anwari, and KJiaqani, 
Jami and Emir Khustaw—of whom the last alone b said to have 
manufietured four hundred thousand verses of whidi tlve audios 
of the Atitk Kodak has the impudence to assure us that lie read 
one hundred thousand. How any human being can write so 
much poetry (or for the matter of that stuff of any kind) is radier 
perplexing. But in a country where, according to our author, 
people could compose laultless verses in the press of battle, and 
on the brink of death after receiving mortal wounds, or while 
playing at a game of cards or dice, or where payment orders to 
a stable-keeper are pven in rhyme (and a very dilKcuIt rhyme 
too), no wonder that the gifted and the accomplblied con turn 
out any amount of the so-called poetry.' 

The hbtorian of Persian, as of Anblc, litenture can find it in 
his heart sometimes to envy hb colleague concerned with the 
writings the Greeks and the Romans, whose task has been 
made so mudi lighter by the vanbhing of all but a manageable 
corpus which any man may without undue discomfort read and 
re-read in the course of one lifetimel 
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Here for titc sake of example is P. B. Vachha's tnnslation of 
the notorious and entirely unJilstorkal biography of 'Umar 
KhaiySm, tlut says so mud) about a hciidous fricn^ip and so 
little about poetry. 

‘He R-as a Nihliapuri, extremely learned, and in astrology 
surpas'icd all nihcn in liis time. lie was highly esteemed by 
morurclis, m> miidi so, ilur Sultan Sanjar used ic> (dvc him a seat 
by hh «»wn sltle on the throne. Khwaja Nasir-uddin Tusi referred 
tills matter 10 itm notice of Hnlagu Kltan saying dm his own 
(caniing was a hundred times as much as Omar’s but tliat the 
scholars Iiad lost their oonsc<|uencc in the latter days. The author 
ofTeriHe /sta^aharisays that Ni/am-ul-mulk, Hasan Sabbahand 
Omar were studying tugetber at Nisliapur, and were school 
companions. 'Ilicy had entered Into a bond of brotlicrhood with 
one anotlicr. ’fhe star of Nizam*ul*mulk's fortune beame ascen- 
dant, and lie woriliily Ixicame the minister of die kingdom. Hasan 
and Omar resolved ro serve under the Khwaja, and with tliat 
intent went to Isfahan. Winn the tluec met die Khwtqa greeted 
their arrival with a variety of iavoutsi snd after a time asked 
them what their intentions were. Omar expressed his desire to 
have a pension and his means of livelihood provided for him 
at Ntshapur, so as 10 enable him ro spend his life in case. This 
was done. Wlien next Hasan was asked what he desired, be 
replied that he wished to be employed in the concerns of the 
world. 11)0 Khwaja made over to hb charge the revenue work 
of Hamadan and Daniwar. Now Hasan expected the Kliwaja to 
give him a share in tbe ministry; so he took insult at the work 
assigned, and lie conceived hostile feelings towards the Khwaja. 
He used to associate with rhe courtiers of Malikshah, and play 
chess and backgammon with them. He thus won over the courdecs 
and favourites of tbe king. Then he represented to the king, that 
he (tbe Sultan) had been reigning for twenty years, and it was 
necessary that he should require some information regarding the 
income and expenses of the Kingdom, and the state of ^ treasury. 
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The Sultan sent for Nizam>ul-mulk and asked him how long would 
U take to prepare an epitome of the suie revenues and expenses. 
TTw minister replied, "By the blessing of your fortune, your 
empire extends from the frontiers of K^hgar to Asia Minor and 
Antiodt; if one exerts himself to tlie utmost this task can be 
accomplished in one year." Tlic following night Hasan told the 
king, ihar if His Majesty should entrust tliai work to him, and 
strengthen his Itands, he would complete the memorandum in 
forty days and present it to ilie king, llic Suhun placed cite control 
of ilie record-ofltoe into the hands of Ilason, and ordered that 
ail the accountants and auditors sliould be under Hasan’s orders 
and that cite work should be accomplished in forty days. Ilason 
busied himself with accounts, and a little before forty days, he 
completed his work. When Nizam-ul-mulk saw that Ifaun 
would accomplish the work, he played a trick. He asked his own 
personal attendant to make friends with die special sbve of 
Hasan, and lavish gold and money upon him. And he furdicr 
instructed his slave that on the fortieth day when Hasan should 
have finished his work, while he (the minister) and Hasan should 
be in the royal presence, he (the slave) should ask to see the cau- 
logue prepared by I-iasan under the pretext of comparing it with 
the one prepared by bis own master; and chat when the volume 
came into his hands, be should derange and disperse it This was 
settled: and on the fortieth day, the slave dispersed the account 
book of Hasan. Nizam-ul-mulk and Hasan bodi went to the 
court The Sultan asked Hasan if he had completed his epitome. 
Hasan said, yes, and the Sultan asked him to produce ir. When 
the vdume was opened in the royal presence, and wlien the 
Sultan would ask him about Ray, the page would indicate a 
statement of Ray. Hasan at once apprehend that he hod been 
outwitted by Ni£am*uI*muIlL He was confused, and his hands 
and feet bepn to shake. While he was hastily trying to rearrange 
his work, and the king was swearing at him, the lUiwaja submitted, 
"O my Lord, I knew from the beginning that this man was mad. 
But when your majesty pmd heed to him, I dated not interfere. 
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How is it possible to draw up the accounts of a kingdom of this 
extent in forty days?” Tlic other couniers supported the Khwaja, 
and rcsnlcd and ridiculed Hasan. The Sultan ordered Hasan to 
be slapped and driven out. He concealed himself, and fled from 
liousc to house In Isfalun. He had a friend by natiK Rais Abul 
Fad. 1 (c sought refuge in his house, and rite Rais entertained him. 
He won litu Rais over to his hetnudox and heretical opinions. 
One niglit Itc said to the Rais, "If I can liavc one sincere friend, 
1 would uvc-rthn>w the kingdom of this 'I'urkriman (MaliksUaii), 
and die minlsiry tif ilits boor (Nizam-ul-mulk)." Tlic Rais 
considered wiiliin him<ceiriiow it was possible for one man with 
one friend to pull down an empire' extending from Kashgar to 
Lgypt. “Verily,” lie said, "this man is under die influence of 
melancholia.” 'l‘hai day lie brouglii almnnd oil and dodder of 
diymc, and mixed saJTnm arvd such oiltcr drugs as have the 
property of removing hypochondria, with food. i-Iasan under¬ 
stood tlte state of chinp by his sagacity, and fled from his friend's 
house to die Fort of Almut which is situated in die Iliglibnds of 
Diiam. 'llK'rc he absorbed hinuelf in devotion and imposed upon 
the governor of iIk* fort, so that lie became hU follower. Me used 
to sit in a cave outside the fort, and occupy himself withabsunence 
and devotion, 'flic governor requested Hasan to make his place 
within die castle. Hasan replied diat he did not perform his prayers 
on anybody clsc's property, and asked the governor to sell him 
a plot of tliu sixe of a cow's hide so that he mig^t perform his 
prayers in his own land. Tlie Kotwal, accordingly sold him a 
plot of die size of a cow’s hide. When he had come within die 
fort, he won over to his persuasion all tlie people of die fort, 
and made diem his pupik. Then he cut up the cow’s hide into 
a thin tuip, and pos^ it round the whole fort from one gate. 
Next morning he sent word to the governor saying that the fort 
was his property and dut he had bought it; that the Kotwal 
should no longer stay in his (Hasan’s) property, and should go 
out. As all the inhabitants of the fort were the followera of Hasan, 
the poor Kotwal was quite confounded and went out. Hasan 
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became master of the fon by this fraud. For cite price of the castle 
he wrote to Rais Abul Fnl, saying, “I still do not possess a 
friend; if I should have one 1 would make still further progress.” 
Then tliat accursed roan sent out his missionaries in all direc¬ 
tions, and misled the people. Tlic creed of ticicsy and impiety 
(duality) was thus preoclicd, and most of the pcopk of 
Iran and Turan became involved in ilic troubles of ilicsc 
miscreants. If wc said more of ilictr hiNtory, it would be too 
long. 'Jitc strongholds of these licreiics were completely 
destroyed in tiK time of llubgukhan and tiKir domination 
came to an end.’ 

And that, strangely enough, is all titat Daulatsltilli Im to say 
about 'Umar Kludyim. 

The Afceenth century was not yec out when a gigantic history 
of the world was produced in Harit which achieved great popu¬ 
larity and exercisi^ a wholly baneful influence. Mul,iammad ibn 
Khivand Shih ibn MahmOd, better known as Mir Khv^nd 
(Mirchond) was bom in 1433 and died In 1498; little more is 
known of his life dun that, except tliat be enjoyed the patronage 
of Mir 'All Shir Nav2l and pi^uced the elephantine Raii 4 at 
ai-fafs". Into that 'Carden of Purity’ he crowded On seven huge 
volumes) all that had happened since Creariem in the world known 
to Muslim historiam; he chose Juvsdnl as the model of how to 
write Persian, but be was ambitious to bemr his master so that 
his style reached heights of bombastical riietoric only to be 
surpa^ed by bu Indian Imitators. Ironically enough this book 
has attracted more attention and employed more labour in Europe 
than any other Persian history. It was away to a good start wbm 
it underlay the Rtlacionta dt P. Ttixtira aft/ origen, dtseendtneia 
y succtstion dt lot Regu dt Ptrtiay dt Harmu{ (Amberes, t6to), 
a work which Captain J. Stevens put into ^giish in 1715 as 
Tht History ^ Ptrsia. After such scholars as B. von Jenisch, 
Silvestre de Sacy, Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, F. Wilken, 
C. Stewart, A. Jourdain, J. A. Vullets and W. H. Morley had 
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occupied themselves with editu^ or translating parts of die 
mammotii, E. Rchatwk in the iiillness of time embarked boldly 
upon a vciMon of the whole. Under the auspices of the Royal 
Asiatic Society five volumes totalling some a^ooo pages had 
published between 1S91 and 1894 before a halt was called; even 
then much less titan a Itulf liad been accomplished. On diis heroic 
but misguided imtcrprisc and its liorvcst of disregarded tomes it 
sufFices to quote die tipInUm of E. G. Browne: Tlicsc, it must 
be adiniited with regies are of no gixat value^ for, apart from 
tite fact (liar any student desirous of acquainting liimsclf widi the 
ideas of the Muslims as to ilic propiteta, patrit^u and kings of 
olden lime would prefer to sa'k his information from earlier and 
more trusiwonhy Miurccs, the mmsUiion itselfis both inaccurate 
and Kingularly uncoutli^ nor is it to be desired that English 
readen should form ihdr ideas even of the veiboie and florid 
style of MlrkhRind from a rendering which is needlessly 
grotcs(|ue.' 

It is therefore not proposed to allow Rcliatsck to stand in these 
pages as an tllusrraiton of Mir KhvSnd's vorit. Let us turn 
instead to an older and less ambitious attempt, that made by 
David Shea when he was employed in the Oriental Department 
of the lion. £asi>India Company's College at Haileybuiy: 
Hutcfy of the Early Kingt of Persia (London, 1833). Shia 
gracefully acknowledges the help be recaved from 'Mirza 
Ibraliim, a learned native of Shiidz, adio to an inrimare knowledge 
of the customs and languages of Western Asia unites an exiensive 
acquaintance >sdth Englisli and European literature. The Trans¬ 
lator now regrets that he did not more freqpiendy avail himself of 
such powerhil aid, so cheerfully afforded 00 every occasion.* 
Mir i^vind’s record was taken at its face value, and among the 
passages singled out as of pardcubr interest ‘to diose who cultivate 
the sdence of Political Economy* is ‘the Oration of Minuebeher,* 
hailed as 'containing 1 summary of the Oriental doctrines on that 
subject, emanating from a patriot kir^ sanctioned by the Mubeds* 
and received 'with acclamations by a grateful people.' The 
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Opening plirav* of MinucliHir’s allq^rd bpcvcli disclose Mir 
lUivind af Ills most rlK-iorical. 

‘Infiniir and unbounded praisc-s and ilMJik*givings lo iltc 
Creator, who bri>ugln out from (be cell of ctintingeiicy, (o die 
bridal ebamber of existence, die youtbfui liri<b*s of jividenial 
forms In die mtm'Tjl, aniitud, ami vegeiolile kingdoms bv tbe 
inicniiarri.^e and conjunction of etenientary matu-r; and Iws 
ori^aniAixl die ebatn of endu'd IbHngs by iIh* iui of iIh* A'i(/'and 
Nin ibc Migbiy Prtxb'siiiiaiur, wbo lus caiiMHl a nN|i|emleni 
suiKtana* in a circular luidy to licamie die txNiire for n-gidaiiiig 
tbe concerns of die celcstia] regions, and armiiging dk* aiTairs 
of die kingdoms of die ranhl' 

The maxims for rulersbip prove to be nothing nion.' ilian die 
tradirional 'advice lo kings' contained in so many Persian books 
from ihe Shah-ninm onwards. 

^Whereas human efforts arc limited to providing things neces¬ 
sary for tbe support of life, and every individual is fumislied with 
means and resources by w'hidi success may emwn bis efforts, and 
the conceptions of inuginaiion may be arrayed in tlw attire of 
reality, all pnaons, dicrcfuiv, in proportion as tlidr dtsposiikuis 
are inclined to moderation, and the constiiuiion of dietr natural 
temper more endowed wttl) fortitude, will, in the itainc degree, 
gird on die aone of exertion, to scioin exalted rank and praise¬ 
worthy distlnaion: it is therefore incumbent on die truly vrisc, 
neither to desist a moment, by reposing on the couch of indolence, 
Irom the attainment of liappiness, nor to have ihvir attention 
engrossed by whatever has die stamp of novelty. Tliai monarch 
is the most fortunate, who, agreeably to this saying, "He is the 
happiest shepherd who reriders his ffock most liappy," devotes 
every time and season to tbe care of his subjects, and never thinks 
it lawful to relax in the acquittal of their claims on him; but 
directs all his knowledge to the curbing or punishing of opptes- 
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sion:—(lie influence of whose beneflts extend to the noUe and 
the mcndicini; and who esteems it a sacred obligation to redress 
tl» injured and relieve die 0[}presscd;—-he, who never demands 
from die subject more than the established and rt^lar imposts; 
nor ever inirodiKcs new rules or capricious innovations, which 
are invarlibty aticnded wiiti small gains and great losses. . . . 
A pHid priiHv slioutd be possessed of three quaUties: First, 
u]»ii-ver iu* says slttmid be spoken in truth: in short, he should 
on no Mx-ount wjiitler in the r^ions of falseliood. Saondly, he 
slniuld I»c lilwral; carefully avoiding penuriousness, whiclt 
renders every one despicable, but particularly a prirvc& Tliirdly, 
Ik' inusi Ik' cleiiK'nt, and not prone to ai^r: is the people are 
subject to bim, and he an do wltaicvcr be pleases, he should not 
therefore give way iu anger, as evil results invariably proceed 
from this reprehensible temper.' 

'To die Cla&ial .Schobr,' Shea adds, ‘the accounts of Darius 
and Alexander the Grat, as transmitted by the Historians of the 
East, will present a striking and amusing contrast with the 
history of rlicse Monardis as recorded by the Writers of Greece 
and Rome.' I'o indicate wliat amusement Mir Khvind has to 
ofler on this topic, here in conclusion is bis description of the 
dath of Alexander. 

‘The astrologers, who calculated Iskander's nativity, bad 
announced, diat wlicn the prince's death drew ni^ the earth 
under him would become iron, and die heavens above hire be of 
gold. Mow, wlien Zu'd'Kumain had rested horn the conquest 
of Idngdoms, he made preparations for returning into the looiao 
country: in the district of Kums, being separated firom his army, 
a great hemorrhage seised him, so that, through the urgency of 
the occasion, one of the nobles spread his coat of mail under 
him, and, in order to keep off die inconvenience of the heat, 
interposed his golden shield between him and the suo. Iskander, 
on contemplating this arrangemem, ex cl ai m ed; 'Thb is the earth 

N* 
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of iron and the heaven of gold, which the astrologcrk declared 
to be one of the prognostics of my death; so that my life draws 
to a conclusion: 

AJas! the talc of youth h concluded; 

'flic blooming spring of life is turned to December: 

TIte bird uf deliglii, which notlcd in my heart, 

I know not wlicn h came, or when it departed/* 

He ilicnacnr for a secretory, to write a Letter to his niother; and, 
by iltc king’s direction, ilic comniencvincni of U ran thus: "'llib 
Lntcr is addressed from the slave, iltc son uf a Klaw, namely, 
Iskander, (who for a short time and limited space consorted with 
his fclIow>mortals on eartlt, but who, during future times and 
countless ages, will associate with the inhabitants of eternity), 
to his mother, from die benefits of whose society and attentions 
I derived noadvantagein this abode of proximity: but, if it please 
God, when in the world of light and lionour, and dtc mansions 
of bliss and joy, I shall have the profit of being near Iter.” Such 
is the purport of the long epbde, which b recorded at length 
in more extended histories. 

'When the world-subduing monarch Itad folded up Hie carpet 
of life, and expressed bb cheerful resignation to die summons 
of the Almi^ty, agreeably to bb testament, having wrapped his 
body in a shroud, they deposited it in a golden coffin, wliicli die 
grandees and nobles Iwre, and exhibited in a great assembly. On 
dus the chief of the people rose up, and said: “Should any one 
feel Inclined to weep over a sovereign, it may surely be over ihU 
one. Should be choose to express hu admiration, it surely may 
be in this irotance.” After which, turning towards the saga, he 
requested cbem to say something lentendous and condsc, expres¬ 
sive of the regrets of the nobi^ and impantng counsel to die 
people.... 

‘When each of the sages, according to the measure of hb 
science and wisdom bad thus spoken a few words, they then 
de^atebed t o w ards Iskaoderieh, Zu^-Kumaio's remains, enve- 
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loped in the mercy and foipveness of ihe Almighty. The people 
of the dty ih'cnt forth to meet the bier with all possible $pIend(M: 
but when it met his mother's sight, she wept over him, with 
moans and lanKn rations arsd accents of sorrow, and spoke thus: 
"O ddif^it of mine cyesi O beloved child 11 behold with ostoni^' 
ment, how Ite, wIkisc wisdom and science luid mounted to the 
heavens ilie four haUtable regions ItU kingdom, 

aruf KiKlercd the sovereigns of titc world lus slaves, now sleeps 
so pn>f()und1y as not to awake, and has become so silent as not 
tu utter a word. Whiclt of you will inform Iskander, on my part, 
iluit you ga\'e me counsel, and I accepted tij that you condoled 
with nK‘, and I wasaimforted; diat you exhorted me to patience, 
and f pur etidurancc in practice?" At this conjuncture, all the 
wise men, coming into her presence, condoled with her in a 
suitable manner; and having recourse to exhortations and coun« 
sets, tlicA comfnitted the blessed remains of Iskander to the earth.’ 

It is certainly striking, if not amu^^ to find Alexander in his 
last moments quotit^ the quatrain of 'Umar KhaiySm whkh 
FitzGerald rendered so beauiifuily: 

Alas, that Spring should vanish with the Rosel 
That Youth's sweet-scented Manuscript should close! 

Tlie Nighdr^Ie that in the Branches sang. 

Ah, wltenoe, and whither flown again, who knowsi 


FIFTEEN 


Fiftccntk-Ccntury Poets 


T iik »prinp of poetry flowed a< ahundatiily as ever under 
the 'nniQrids, and (i>c fiftcemli ceiiuiry pruduad one, 
iiKiecd die last, of the seven Persian iinnu>nals. Hut iM-fore 
reviewing dii* concluding pliasc of the classical epoch -fur after 
J&mi Persian literature b generally considered to liavi* entered 
its silver period, declining slowly into sivritiiy unlit its sudden 
renaissance in modem times—it is still necessary to look at two 
more prose writers of dutinction who made iniportani cuntribu* 
dons to ethical writing. Of these die lint, Jal^l aUI>in Mul.ianimad 
ibn As'ad Davv&ni was one of die most productive audiors 
Persia ever produced; so that It is strange that E G. Browne 
should have said of him that 'in spite of his fame, lie seems to 
have left little behind him besides Ids work on Ethics, except 
some Quatrains, written and commented by himself, and an 
explananon of one of the odes of I.Idft?.' But Browne forgot to 
take into consideration Davvini's work in Arabic, of whidi 
some seventy titles survive; nevertheless lie b indeed chiefly 
eminent as the audior of the AkidStj-i JalSU^ a book in direct 
line of descent from T^ri's AkhlSq-i Ndfiri. 

Dawini was bom in 1427 at Ikwin near Kixardn, stated by 
YiqQt to be ‘a dbtrict of Firs noted for die excellence of its aHnes.’ 
His father was a judge who daimed to be descended from the 
first caliph Ab& Elakr; he himself served as a provincial justice, 
and also taught in the Orphans* College in ShirSz; lie died close 
by hb birthplace in 1501. Ibn al-'Imid, who inexplicably puu 
bis oUit in die year 1522, states that he was vbiced by students 
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from as far afK-’ld as Transoxiana and Turkey, and diis is little 
surprising; for his commenraries on the Arab philosophen and 
theologians exhibit a rare gift for dear exposition. The AkJdS^i 
Jal^t (its original and more pompous title is Law^' al-ish^ 
fj makirtm al-tikklS^ was composed for Uiun Hasan of the 
‘While Sheep’ dynasty, supplantcr of the 'Black Slieep' in Western 
Persia, between 1467 and >477 under drcumstanccs described by 
OavvSnt as fnitotes. 

‘Of his higliness's exalted nature and destiny a remarkable 
sign h ihis; rlai in spite uf dsc freshness of youth, and the 
(lemanthi ofyciutli and royalty, unlike tliose headstrong wassailers 
in arrogjoce who pass iltdr Insure time in animal enjoyments 
and the encouragement of tlidr pessioru, the greatest part of his 
auspidoin moments (after tlie discharge of his religious duties, 
and attention to die claims and interests of his subjects), he 
condescends to dcvmc to the prindples of science, the wonders 
of an, (lie exliunations and potabla of the masters in xdsdom 
and virtue, die liisiorici of kings who were guided by justice, and 
of failvcK wlio were pilbrs of the faith. This is sufficiently 
demonstrated by the bMk of choice precepts and rare apoph- 
tliegms culled from the discourses of &mous Icings, pious Others, 
and eminent philosophers, whidi (agreeably to the text, wtU it it 
for ikt attiJuout in ttu^^ lie to coniontly makes the companion 
of his enlightened mind. Doubtless it is a book of valuabk uses 
and lofty truths; and, as such, was deservedly kept by bis 
higliness’s great predecessors in ibc rich repository of dieir 
dioiccst jewels. Yet, as it was compiled by some ancient writer, 
and contains terms no longer known, and curious metres sudi 
as arc now not current, hit highness was pleased to direct even 
the unprovided author of the present to correct and complete ic. 
On examining it for the purpose, it proved to be corapKated 
and diffuse, as touching the unity of parts in the composiiion; 
and deficient, as toudUi^ its material, in not embodying the 
entire authorities on the science of morals and politics. Hence 
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it ms that the writer’s mind became impressed with a different 
plan] which was to form a fiesh compilation, such, as while it 
contained the radices of the acti%-e science, miglii be illustra^ 
as to evidence and proof from tite shining li^it of Scripture 
passages, from the bop-holc where the bmp of proplietical 
tradition is preserved, from dtc torches gleaming amidst ilie 
language of the Propltct’s companions and follomrs, the ddm 
and leaders of the faith, and from the rays of explanation scattered 
in the writings of iltc foremost divines of nature; adhering as 
far as possible in appropriate places to titc scope of tltc former 
treatise, and, where congenial scniJmcms occurred, f^ving 
prelibations from tltc striking passages of those wlio look beneath 
the veil, in order that the whole may be supported by the conspicu* 
ous authority of the age’s diiefs. Such a work, with the Almighty’s 
assistance, and under the countenance of our glorious prince, I 
hope it may be rendered, tltae neither the principles of science, 
nor the ways of practical wisdom, may be inadequately or 
unworthily supplied to tlieir respective votaries.’ 

The version quoted is that made by W. F. 'Fliompson of die 
Bengal Gvil Service,and publisltcd in PractkalPfiiiowpfy 
of the Muhammadan People. It is a curious and somewhat inaccurate 
translation of DavvinI's book, and die extensive preliminary 
‘Notice of the Nature, Origin and Uses’ of tIte text is a strange 
mixture of pre|udice and enlightennvenc, from which it is sufficient 
to quote the concluding sentence: ‘Such a piece of pleading is 
the following Treatise: crude and extravagant perhaps in its 
doctrines, as compared with the productions of more favoured 
countries, but embodying at least some principles sacred to the 
interests of rif^t; cajole in most of being reduced to the purer 
standards we ourselves ^oy; and, above all, teeming with that 
ardent enthusiasm for the cause of right (however dimly appre> 
hended) which gives to wrong itself some of the best attributes 
of virtue.’ Though the Akhl^-i Jeliti is in truth a comparatively 
unoriginal book, being in the niain derived through the Akklifi 
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Niiirl fniin Ibn Miskawaih’t TaAd/iit al-akhli^, it does not lack 
for noble and eloquent passages. 

Tills is tlur lo\‘e, tlie watchword of the tlieolo^cal divines, 
wliicii concributes so much to harmonizing Hk disposition and 
cnligiitening ilic mind. No sooner docs this sun of tlte moral 
K'orld, for sucli may love be termed, (tq^rccably to Hk text. It 
illtt/mnatcd the ennh w'uk the butre ef iu Lori^ dawn upon the 
mental Itorixoti, tlun tlic tliick doiincss of natural inclination 
rcireais in tlk* npposiic direction, and n>lb< itsdf away. Tliis fire 
which iiUluiiK's ihe universe, (and of wlitcli die mystery is dius 
cxpn'sscd, it ahideth not^ neither doth it pass <niwy,) no sooner 
docs it enkindle the rubbish of our lives, titan die propenatles 
of disposition are aliogcdier consumed. 

Dive, beaconing on dicse earthly sliores, 

Hnliglncns yet consumes our day; 

TIk fnme that sinks, die thought diat soars, 

'flic faith that guides, are all its prey. 

Mysterious Minister to earth, 

Yet enemy of earthly leaven! 

It shifts the dross from human worth, 

And sublimates the soul to heaven.' 

1110 section 'On the Management of Wives' is not without 
some amusing touches. Davvinl is addressing the husband. 

'Let him allow his wife no musical instruments, no visiting 
out of doors, no Ustaiing to men's stories, nor any intercourse 
vrith women noted for such praedees; especially where any 
previous suspicion has been raised. We have It among the 
Prophet’s dicta, that women should be forbidden to read or 
listen to the history of Joseph, lest It lead to tbdr swerving &om 
the rule of chastity. 

The pardculars which mves should abide by are five: (i) To 
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adhere lo cha$Uty. (a) To «‘ear a contented demeanour. (3) To 
consider their husbands' dignity, and treat them with respect. 
(4) To submit to their directions, and beware of being refractory. 

To humour tliem in tlieir moments of merriment and not 
disturb them by captious remarks. 

The refuge of itvehtion declared tltat if tlic worship of one 
created thing could be permitted to anr>thcr, he u-oukl luve 
en}oined wives to worship husbands. Phil<«oplH*nt have said, A 
good wife is os a moilicr for aOection and tenderness; as a liand- 
maiden for content and attention; and as a friend for concord 
and sincerity: while a bad wife is as a rebd for unruliiiess and 
contumacy; as a foe for contemptuousness and rcproacli; and as 
a thief for treacherous designs upon her husband's purse. 

'When a person is afflicted with an unsuitable wife, there is 
no cure for it like mutual separation, provided oiltcr considcra- 
tioRi (as the loss of children, &c.) do not militate against it If 
this is not to be contrived, there is no alternative but to sootitc 
and humour her with money and the like. The best of all expedi* 
ents next to this is to commit Iter to the care of some person who 
can restrain her &om wrong*dotng, and then to take a long 
journey, and remain a long time in the taking it It may be tltat 
the giaddener of sorrow will vouchsafe to give thee joy, in the 
shape of some soft message from her side. 

The Arab philosophen say fflere are five sorts of wives to 
be avoided: yeamers, fivourers, deplorers, back'biicts, and toad- 
stools. The yearner is one who has had a cliild by a former 
husband, and who indulges him out of the property of Iter present 
one. The favourer is a woman of property, v^o makes a favour 
of bestowing it upon her husband. The deplorer is one who has 
had a husband bemr, as she avers, dian her present one; at n^ose 
conduct, accordingly, she is incessantly exclaiming and complain¬ 
ing. The back-biter b one un-investH with the robe of contin¬ 
ence, and sriio, ever and anon, in her husband’s absence, brands 
hb blind side by speaking of hb faults. The toad-stool b an 
unprincipled beauty, whom they mean to liken to vegeiaiion 
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springit^ from currupiion: rhe same idea, indeed, we find among 
the dicu uf the Prince of Prophets. 

‘Now any one who cannot or does not attend to dte manage* 
ment of his wife had better continue in celibacy.' 

Titc oiltcT (ificciitli'ccntury moralist was a writer of eblxirately 
dccoratcti pitMc wliu cnjoyctl on even greater vogue during the 
long decline of Persian letters, particularly in Mo{^iul India wlierc 
countless copies wen* made of his most fomcHn book, rite cclc- 
braii'd ^nnlr-i SuAdifl. I.Iiisiin VS'i;)’. KSsiiiff, a native of Balhaq, 
belonged to the Urge circle uf scholan aitd authors who enjoyed 
the putnmage of Mir ‘All Sliir and rite pnncciion of I.Iusain 
B 3 i(^. Possessing great powers as a preacher, lie lud regular 
engagements three times weekly in royal Harjt; writing was 
therefore fur him a sidc*Hnc, but one whidi must have been very 
profitable, for he composed many books on a wide variety of 
subjects, ranging from Koranic exegesis to liagiograpliy and 
poetics. Here only two of his works vrill be considered; tlie 
high-minded but entertaining manual of ethics wliidi lie wrote 
in 1495 furSultSn I.Iusain'sson Abu 'l-Muhsin, and the immensely 
verboM parapliiasc of tlic Kaii/a wa-Dimna compiled at die 
instance of AmTr Al.imad al- 5 uhaitl. KfishifI died in 1505. 

Tlie ^khlJ^i is rather more loosely constructed than 

the ethical treatises of Tud and Davvinl, running rapidly through 
die long catalogue of moral and ifMritual virtues with an enliven¬ 
ing commentary of illustrative anecdotes. The supreme virtue, 
panlcularly In a king, is justice. 

'Jusdcc is a regent, wbidi regulates the state; it is a ray, giving 
splendour and dispelling darkness. The Almighty hath ordained 
this quality to his servants (when he says: Trufy God giva a 
commandment fir Jtutke and UhttaU^i) and Justice is this, that 
they should give redress to the oppressed; while bberality is this, 
that they apply the ointment of ease to the wounds of the affliaed. 
It is recorded, that, one moment of justice, in a king, is more 
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sixty years of dcv'ouonj because the result of devotion rcskdici 
none but the performer; while tltc ad\-amagc of justice atiadiei 
to noble and vulgar, small and great; and die fortunes of ofTicers 
in church and stale, and die prudent sclieox-t of nK-n omnccted 
with die govemtnent or rdigion, arc stxnire and well orjynixcd 
by the liappy influence of it Justice exonids iimlxT dun rite 
boundaries ofcaknilaiioii: and is he^’ond tlie limiis of judgimtit.' 

lids is a qiKJiaiion front ‘J%e Morali iif /Ar /ii-nejin-nt, a 
greatly shortened version of KasliiiVs original made hy the 
Rev. H. G. Keene and dedicated *to the .SuKlt-nis ttf the liast 
India Company’ (Hertford, 1850). ‘I Itod ilur satisfaction for 
several years to serve as 1 Professor in ycnir (College,' iliv benevo* 
tent translator explained. *1 wish I could ihinit that my usefulness 
was equal to my earnest desire for the prosperity of our Indian 
possessions; the welfare of the ruiives; and die health ami )iappi« 
ness of those who are called, by Providence, 10 the important 
duty of governing those ancient and imeresung naiion<i.' li seems 
appropriate to add Keene’s rendering of a passage front Chapter 
XI—On a Lofty Spirit. 

*Tbey have related, tluii, in those days when Alexander was 
intending that be would cany aloft the siandard of empire from 
die confines of Greece, for t^ purpose of sebung die kingdoms 
of Arabia and Persia, and that he would set Hie August stirrup 
in motion for the design of conquering the land and the ocean 
of the world—he was thoughtful and sad in mind. Aristotle, the 
philosopher, who was his minister, when he saw signs of thought* 
fulness, and marks of anxiety on the aspect of his condition, and 
the forehead of hts a&irs, said, "0 king of the world! the means 
of prosperity are ready and prepared; troops and attendants 
stand in the station of service and obedience; the treasury is 
replenished; fomme is arrayed in the quality of continuance; the 
shrub of prosperity is adorned with tlw honour of steadhutness; 
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success }ias tied on die prdle of alliance: while dignity and glory 
lit at titc ruyal thrcsiiotd in attendance,‘—what reason is there for 
this dtsiroction of ihy briiliant mind, and for riiis disnuhance of 
thy splendid spirit?” Afoxandcr answered thus, "I am considering 
that (he incpanse of ii»c worid is atremely contemptible, and the 
extent <»f iIk* Si-wn Crimes b very contracted: I am ashamed to 
mourn my iMifxe i<ir tlM* sake of this portion of terrirory, and to 
SCI oirfor llte ae(|uisiiiim and contpicsi uf It. 

*l 1 ir leiipli and Itmtdili of ilic Seven Climes would not form 
a rr«-arcl for this; 

*n»i I, with tile design of conquering it, sltould mount my 
liofw; 

If tixTC wm- a thousand worlds of thb kind, it b too little sdll; 

11131 I, M-iili tike design of controul, should set off for chose 
pons.” 

Aristoik' Slid, ”*n)erc b no doubt, tliai the possessioQ and govern* 
ment of this hit of world it not suitable to thy high ambition, and 
b nut worthy of thy noble desires. Unite the kingdom of ct^ty 
with it: iliai us by tlie stroke of die world-burning sword, thou 
bringest this pcrisliabic mansion wicliin the limits of seinire, by 
the blessing of justice eniiglitcning the worid, thou mayest abo 
bring the kingdom of ciemal happiness into the grasp of a just 
claim; so dial diis inipcifcction may be reconciled wiA the bles¬ 
sing of tliac perfection, and tlib trifle may, by the glory of the 
other, become great, and receive splendour. 

Seek die kingdom of futurity, for it b joyful; 

An atom from that kingdom would be a hundred 
worlds; 

Strive, (hat, in the midst of thb abode; 

Tlte expanse of that world may come into diy hand.” 

Alexander having found consobtion upon this docoune, gave 
excessive praise to the philosopher. And to thb day the fokoa 
of the wisdom of each perfect man takes its fli^t in the atmo- 
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spiterc of tlw praise of Alexander; for this reason dial the phccnix 
of his ambition did not stoop Iter head to tlie bone of titc frag, 
ments of this world.’ 

Tlie Amvr-i SuhaUl, after exercising for three centuries Hte 
best skill of calligrapltcrx and miniaiurj!iis, took its place among 
the earliest Pernun texts to be primed in Uriiisli India: Captain 
C Stewart superintended iu production at Caktiita in 1E04. The 
same sdiolar bniiighi out a version of tlie iics'cniit cliapicr at 
London in iSxi; fourteen years more pnssed, aiul iIk Rev. I (. G. 
Keene publbltcd at Hertford tlu* first bcKik with 'a literal intriAla- 
rk>n.’ It was in 1854 diat Tfu Ugku of Ctuwptu appeanxi in full 
splendour in our Western sky, wlien K. 1 ). Easiwick (whose 
GulUtSn had made so poor an impression on ICdward HiAGcrald) 
dedicated 'to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria' 650 
pages of KiLshtfl in close-printed English. Ci’wcnty-throc years 
later &r A. N. Wollaston would perform the self-same work of 
supererogation.) Eastwick admitted candidly that Iits eptu 
magnum was intended primarily for 'those udio desire to qualify 
themselves for cxamiiution in our Indian territories. I'u ilicm the 
present Translation is oilercd with far mure confidence than to 
the Eitglish publk, for it is impossible not to perceive that those 
very diaracteriiiics of style, ii^ich form iu liefest beauties In 
the eye of Perrian taste, will appear to the European reader as 
ridiculous blemishes. The undeviaiing equipoise of bi-proposi- 
tional senienoes, and oftendmes didr length and intricacy; 
the hyperbole and sameness of metaplior, and die rudeness and 
unsldlhilness of the ploQ of some of the stories, cannot but be 
wearisome and repulsive to die better and simpler judgment of 
the West.' It would have been more accurate to speak of the 
appeal of this book to a JahattdVtmajx taste; for KSshiH’i style 
bears the tinmisrakoble hallmark of aesthetic corrupdon, and 
would have been as contemptuously spumed by a gencradon that 
hod never known Juvaini and Va$fif as it is now rejected by a 
public educated to appreciate older and austerer m^ck. The 
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Preface may be dismissed from oonsideratton at once, as bcit^ 
a tui^d specimen of ihc obscure and repulsive preludes with 
whicl) Persian writers think lit to commence ilicir compositions.’ 
So wrote Eiistwick; and one cannot but admire the conscientious* 
ness with nliich lie stnrvc to unravel 'the gigantic toils of an 
endless prolixity and vcrboscncss, which it would require a 
llcnnitcs to diM'nianglc.’ 

'Sudi is the exhortation of the Koran, and the advice [contained 
in] the Kocnvl hook, which comprdicnds both exoteric and eso* 
terk kinds [of kiiowlcd{{u], and contains all mysteries religious 
and mundane, and from the words and meaning of which every 
one, whcilicr reader or licarcr, according to his degree, reaps 
advantage, and "ro it lAe jpeaker aHudts." 

couPLsr 

lltc young .spring of its loveliness makes soul and spirit fresli; 

Its scent delights ilic pious, and its hue enchants the flesh. 

And this kind of speech lias been poured out and sent down on 
not even one of ilie greatest propitets, except our Prophet (May 
blessing and peace be upon himl)j nay, it is the distinctive privi* 
1 ^ of Ills 1 lulincss, titc seal of prophecy; as kt {Tk« Usssing arul 
peats of God 6 e upon kirn/), indicat^ in tkis^ "/ have receiytd tkt 
All-tomprekensivt IP'ords:" and, inasmuch as sincerity of obedi* 
ence is a cause of inheriting special intimacy with God, and 
productive of tItc vcrificatton of relarionslilp to Him, assuredly 
the minds of a select number of His great people (who are charac¬ 
terized by the mark, "Ke are tke Ust nation that hath been raised 
up unto mankind’'), have become the recipients of the li^ts of 
the most resplendent rays of that universality [of knowledge] the 
borrowing of which may be [aflirmed to be] from the niche of 
the higii prophetical ofl^ of that holy person; and hence they 
consider ikat to be perfect discourse, in the survey of the beauty 
of the meaning of which, the eye of the superficial observers 
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derives beneftc from the words, and is irradiated by the expres¬ 
sions; while the nostril of the esoteric examinen b perfumed by 
the sweet odours of the truths and niceties whidi are discoverable 
under its external sense; so chat each individual, in proportion 
to hb capacity, has derived a sltare from Its table of unlimited 
advantages. 

IIEMISTICII 

No seeker passes from it uncontent. 

And, from the tenor of these premises, U is undentood tliat the 
more the face of each word b adorned with itte soft down and 
mole of knowledge, and the more the check of each advice is 
embellislied with the cosmedc of universal wbdom, so mudi the 
more b the heart of true lovers inclined to survey ia adornments. 

COUPLET 

The more each one b lovely ’mid (be £ur, 

The more the gaze of ill » centred there.* 

Id an earlier chapter a comparison was instituted between 
Ibn al-Muqafia’ and his Persian translator Na^r Alilh, ibdr 
versons of the story of the Ascetic and the Pot being chosen for 
this purpose. KSshiit’s verhosiiy is well illusttatcd in his elaborate 
treatment of the same anecdote. 

They have related that a pious man had a house in the vicinity 
of a merchant, and lived happily through favor of hb neighborly 
kindness. The merchant continually sold honey and oil, and made 
his prohts by that tnific in unctuous and sweet commodities. 
Inasmuch as the pious man lived a blameless life, and ever sowed 
in the held ofhb guileless heart the seed of the love of God, the 
merchant reposed implicit confidence in him, and took the supply 
of hb wants upon himself. And in thb very thing is the use of 
riches,—-to win over the hearts of the poor, and to raise up a 
perpetual provision bom perishable wealth. 
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COUPLET 

Win, O rich man! the iMttrt's love of the poor, 

F(»r golden treasures arc a fleeting sH>re. 

'*r!»c ntcrcliant, too, considering the opportunity of doing 
good a l)U*Hsing, \cn( cviTy day lomcwitat from iltc stock, in the 
buying und hi-liing of which he was occupied, for the support 
of the Devoicv. Hie Uitr used wiine»hat of iliis and stored up 
the rest in a comer. In a sltori litnc a jar was filled by tlicsc mcatu. 
One day ilk- pious man liM»ked into ihat jar, and ihottglit thus 
to liitiiM'lf, "Well, now! what (|uantiiy of honey and oil is col¬ 
lected in this vessd?" At last Ik* conjectured ten mans to be there, 
and said, "If I can sc>ll diesc for ten dirants, I can buy for tliat 
sum five ewes, and these five will each luve young every six 
monilts, uikI inich will have two lambs. Thus in a year there will 
be tVr'cnty-Uve, and in ten years fn>m their progeny there will 
be herds upon Iterds. So by tltcse means I sliall have an abundant 
supply, and will sell some, and lay in a lundsomc stock of furni¬ 
ture, and wed a wife of a noble family. After nine months, I 
sliall luve 3 son bom to me, who will study science and polite 
manners. However, wiicn die weakness of infancy is exchanged 
for the strength of yuudi, and that gneeful cypress grows up 
in die garden of manhood, It is probable that he may transgress 
my orders, and begin to lie refractory, and in that case it will be 
necessary itir me to ctnrcct him, and I will do so with this very 
stair which 1 luild in tny liand." He then lifted up his staff, and 
was so immersed in ilHiuglii, that, fancying die head and neck 
of his rebclltoiis son before him, he brouglu down the staff, and 
struck it on the jar of honey and oil. It happened that die jar 
was placed on a shelf, benea^ which be sate with it facing him. 
As soon as his staff readied the jar, it broke it, and let out the 
honey and oil all over the bead and face and vest and hair of die 
pious man. 

HEMISTICH 

And all these sdiemes at once dissolved away.’ 
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Titc reader will observe that the foregoing extract corresponds 
with only the second part of Ibn al-Muqaira”s original; the first 
part b even more extravagantly inflated. It would be a long time 
before any Persian auilior would have the resolution and die 
boldness to call a spade a spade. 

Tlic iiist of tlic poets now to be discussed survived only a 
link way into the Aftccnih century and therefore did most of 
his work in tlic fourteenth. Miil>ammad Slilrin Mt^Iiribl, bom 
about 1350 pcrluips near Italian, is said to liave owed liis poetical 
name k> the fact tliat he liad travelled in the Maglirib; a personal 
friend of Kama! al>DTn of Khujand, he resided like him most of 
his life in Tabrn, wlicre he died in 1407. He was a pavtionutc 
and his poetry follows tltc tradition of An^ri, Baba 
Rund and ‘Iraqi. ‘His docidne, 'wrote Ri^ Quit Klian, 'is tlte 
unity of Bebg; his source of inspiration is the pleasure of direct 
vision. Only one theme is to be found in all liis utterance; Itii 
refrains and lyrics are charged with the realities of unitarianism.' 
The DMn of Maghribi, which was litliograpiicd twice in die 
runeteenih century, has been calculated to contain about 1,300 
verses; the style is very fluent, but abounds in those metaphysical 
conceits which were the commonplaces of this school of 
poetry. 

0 centre and pivot of Being, circumference of bounty, 
flim-lixed as the Pole-siai, inconstant as the Sphere, 
if I send 'Peace' to Thee, Thou art Thyself all peace, 
or if 1 send ibee 'Blessing,' Thou art all blessing. 

How can any pve Thee to Thee? 0 tell me that, 

Thou who givest as alms Thysdf and arc Tliyself alms. 
Most utter of manifests, in msmifestation most perfect, 
barrier of all barriers, gatherer of dispersion, 
most beauteous of die beautiful, corneliest of the comdy, 
most charming of the charming, subtlest of subtleties! 

Both sickness and cure art Thou, both sorrow and joy; 
both lock and key an Thou, both prison and releaM, 
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both treasure and talisman, both body and spirit, 
both name and the thing named, both essence and attributes; 
both Maghribt and the West, bMh Eastern and the East, 
I'hrone, Carpel and Element, both heavens and space. 

It may be noted fliai in the fust verse the word translated 
‘ctrcunifcrciKe' also ]>ciin tlie meaning of ’occait,’ pacta always 
liking to speak t)ran 'ocean ofbuunty’ when pnbtng munificence. 
.Similarly in ilic last couplet tlicrc K a pun between Maghribi, 
tlic poet's name, and Its literal signification of 'Western.' The 
whole poem, iiu.pia'd as It is by tlte pantheistic (or ndter panen* 
tbdsiic) ihcusopliy of Jbn 'Ai^, mi^u well have found a place 
in tlic Dlv&n-i Hhomt-i Tabf}{. 


Thou art a drop; speak not of the depths of Ocean; 
Tliuu an a mote; speak not of the Sun sublime. 

Man of To*day, seek not to express the notion 
Of all the past and future spans of Time. 

Since thou hast knowledge neither of earth nor heaven, 
Speak not henceforward of 'over' and 'below'; 

Ignorant if die Scale be of eight or seven, 

Talk not so glibly of 're' and 'te' and 'do.* 

My son, have done with denial and afHnnation, 

The bold 'exception' and the confident 'nay*; 

[f thou art bidden to self-immolation, 

Go, sacrifice thy self, and nothing say! 

Of 1 * and 'we' so long as naugfat thou knowest. 

Be silent; speak no more of T and 'we'; 

Breathe not the names of highest or of lowest, 

TUI God shall teach thee what the names may be. 

He who of all things the prime source became 

Bade MaghriM: 'Of things no thing proclaim]' 
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MaulSna Abfl Isl;i 5 q I.IalUj of ShTrXc nmir pocin* nf a \ery 
diSercnr kind. A ravoitritc of TlmOr\ gran<lw)n Kkandar, 
governor of FSrs until he %*as blinded liw hit uiicle Sli^i*Rukh, 
Ite began life as a coitonordcr and made his foritine by his wit; 
he liad an astonisliing gift for lunidy. and tnosi (»r hh 
cuniptKitinns arc amming and s(»n»ctillK^ oliMvrH' imiiuiidtis of 
live pcKins of live nninnvt. In atltlitlou m his Dhvn-i Af'ima 
(‘Food Ptictus'), live Ga)a(a editinn nf his cniiccied works con¬ 
tains a Trcaiisc tm the Affair trf the Uicc and live Pasjy.* 

‘The saffron-pilaff-gobblcTs of ilir kitrlicn of (*l«K|iH*ncc atvd 
the hagps-renders of die table of orator)', the iiucdroni-iosscrs 
of the cauldron of expression and the diccp's-iail-fai-basicrs nf 
the roast of reference have to rebted....' 

A few other shon essays similar in dvaractiT complete die 
Rabelaisian collection. BushSq, as he called himsdf, died between 
1414 and 1417. To attempt to convey thmugli traiislaiton Hie 
flavour of his verse is a thankless and imptissibic task; Ivcrc 
follows a poor and partial impression nf liis parody of a lyric by 
the original model being given first. 

Bbme not ilie drunkard, xealot. 

In pride of purity; 

THc wickedness of oihen 
Shall not be diarged to thee. 

If I be saint or sinner, 

Be thou thyself, and go] 

For in the end eai^ gadiers 
The harvest he doth sow. 

Of God’s eternal bounty 
O make me not despair; 

Behind the veil who knowedi 
What u^y is, what fair.^ 
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Not I alone have riven 
The veil of piety; 

My father, tto, abandoned 
Supreme felidty. 

Upon the tavern's threshold 
Submissive I remain, 

And whoso comprehends not, 

Why, let him break his bt^l 

1 . 13 ( 1 ^' piK‘iii speakv (if mystical subtleties; Bus]^ twists it into 
a very dtilc-rt'iii s)ia{K‘. 

Blame not iIk pottage, pastry, 

In pride of purity; 

It shall not luve for leaven 
Tlie ligln«mixed dough of thee. 

If mastic, diives and onions 
Tliou droppesc in the dou^i, 

Wliy, in the end eadt gathers 
The harvest be doth sow. 

Within the pie orte cannot 
Adirm the syrup's there; 

Bdiind the veil knoweth 
Witai ugly is, what &irP 

For bread I am not seeking; 

For com, as all agree, 

My father, too, abandoned 
Supreme fdtdty. 

Go, garnish the bouillon, 

dam-loaf knead again; 

Who would deny this banquet, 

Why, let him break his brami 
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liven mi^i ramouf poem of all «as noi regarded by the 
Cotton-carder as sacrosanct. 

A Kliurasint dish of paste 

If thou R-nuldst set bcr<iie my hand, 

111 barter for its fragrant fry 
Uukliarl, }'ca, and Samarqainl. 

Tlicu' curious and dcvcT verses pn*\idc the M'ritius sclitdar 
with a happy hunting-ground; for not imly do ilsry abound in 
rare culinary terms precious to the lexicograplivr, they aho 
incidcntallyconntitute cxtrcmclyearly tcsiiniony earlier than any 
known manuscript—to the wording and verse-order of many 
poems of Hifi^- 

The Ni'mat-AlUhi order of dervishes, active to this day in 
parts of Penia, derives its name from SIdh Nflr al-l>in Mulnm- 
mad Ni'mat All&h Vall, son of MTr ‘Abd Alhlli, a reiioR*ncd poet 
and a powerful saint who was bom at Aleppo in IxHng 
descended from Muhammad BSqir the fifth fmSm of the .Slil'a. 
When twenty-four years of age he made the pilgrimage to Mecca 
and there came under die influence of tlie 3dfl leaviwr and bio¬ 
grapher *Abd AllSh whose khalifa he eventually became. 

After al-Yflfil's death he travelled into north-eastern Persia and 
settled at M&hSn near Kirmin, where lie died a centenarian on 
April 5, 1431. HU tomb is still a centre of pilgrimage; in his 
lifedme he enjoyed the admiring patronage of many rulcn 
induding ShSh-Rukh, and his grandsons were welcomed to the 
Deccan by Ahmad Shah BahmanI; his blood was mingled in the 
vdns of the $afavid kings of Persia. He is said to have written 
over five hundred ircattses on mysticism 'on diflTcrent questions 
of Son doctrine. About a hundr^ of tlicsc have come down to 
us and can be identified. They are for the most pact quite short 
treatises, generally explanations of diflkult passages in the classtes 
of SOflsm like Ibn al-‘Aiabi, Fakhr al-Din *Ir 3 hi> etc.' £. Berthcls 
adds, 'His large DiwSn of lyrics is more valioble; it contains 
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much xmc pwiry and » marked by a fervent dneerity.’ Indeed it 
is only his Dix-in that has attracted interest in modem dines; after 
beir^c lithographed at Teheran in tSdo it was republished in 1948 
by Mal.)mu<t Amin ahlsUra Kinnani in 560 pages. The introduce 
lion is a pirn- of unusually prolix and tortuous prose, a fine 
specimen of posKbssical survival. 

'll diKN not remain hidden how with the onslauglit and domina¬ 
tion of iIh- wicked Tartars over tlie Islamic kingdoms and the 
fall of HaglicUl, which was reckoned tlic capital of the kingdoms 
and the cenirt* nf iIk mijdity cali|:diatc, the greater portion of the 
lands nf Central Ada and tltc Artdiian Peninsula became exposed 
to general slaughter and tlie frightful oppressions of that irreligious 
and lawlcvt people, and throughout this wide expanse all the 
vestiges of sdence, literature and religion together with every 
good custom and laudable usage were totally destroyed and 
annihibiid, so mud) so that a bridge was built over the Tigris 
out of sckniific, religious and literary books, and because of the 
grief and sorrow felt over the loss of those predous treasures 
a veritable 'i'igris of tears was poured forth from the eyes the 
scckcn after knowledge, yet in view of the truthfulness of the 
promise of the greatest Lawgiver the divine grace was directed 
towards the Muslims and after total despair the lightning-flash 
of hope shone fonb. On tlte one hand the Aiyflbid Sul^ins. with 
extraordinary and unimaginable course and steadfastness, while 
sorely tried by the Crusades, interposed a strong and solid 
barrier in the &cc of the torrent of upheavals and smashed to 
pieces the irresistible atucks of the Mongols, saving Syria, 
Egypt and Asia Minor from cruel oppression and genoeidal 
tyranny; on tire other hand scholars and men of learning, espedally 
esoteric theolo^ans and the followen of the mystic way, who 
are reckoned the spirit within the body of die faith, by dint of 
unendurable labours and sacrifices through multitudinous pro¬ 
nouncements strove to bind the broken and reform the corrupt, 
and that irreligious people who were the enemies of a!! law 1^ 
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of th« entire human specter following iIiomt guicbncc-fpving 
communkaiions enicred upon tlu: highway of rectitude and 
veracity. Hnally die v-icion were vanqutsltcd by the truth of the 
Islamic religion and placed about their necks the collar of ihe 
I.Ianiiiic faith, and Islam lot) was Kived fnun oxtinciion.' 

'llie editor, ‘overwhelmed hy the burden td'sin and wickedness’ 
as he humbly confesses, then dcscrilx's Im>w in ihatikfulness fur 
diit deliverance men cons’cncti in mass to the $il(t aay of absti¬ 
nence and setf-abawineni, and names among die kuders of ihU 
movement 'that moon ofMuliSn' (a pun on *rrHM>ns‘), ’ilmt king 
of kings' Saiyid NOr al-Din Nl’mat Allah ValT. lie explains that 
his had already been printed once 1>rfon‘, tlianks to the 

initiative of pious PSrsis, but that cdiiion was 'full nf shockit^ 
errors and defects.' 

'One day, in the ol' AqS Saiyid Abu 'l-QSsim Vaft 

‘Ali-Sh&h Sirajanl (may God continue his blesungs) a group of 
gnostics were discussing the Dlv^ of I.laOni(>i .Shah and express¬ 
ing their regret tlut it was so erroneous and defective. Tlie 
Saiyid said, "If anyone would undertake the expense, 1 would 
labour to correct it." Ilis Excellency AqS Sardilr Nu^rat accepted 
to find a part of die outlay, and several otiicr persons followed 
his lead and shared in the costs of printing. Tiie Saiyid applied 
himself to the task and assembled many manuscripts from far 
and near, toiling for a long while until he completed the correction 
successfully. Aqi-yi Mlrz 9 KS^im KhSn, the grandson of Raunaq 
‘All-Shih, volunteered to transcribe il>c text; and by tlte blessing 
of Shih at die very time the transcription was finished 

the printing-press was brou^t to Kirmin and all means were 
at hand for printii^ the book. But owing to a number of vicissi¬ 
tudes the completion was delayed until year a.h. 1531 $, when 
His Excellency AqS Shaikh Ya^ (may his blessings continue) 
was appointed Director of Education and Bequests in KirmSn. 
He laboured to good purpose to extend education, so mudi so 
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that nearly fifteen schonb vere founded in the district of 
Kimtsin.* 

Among the good woriu performed by Sardir Nu?fat was his 
providing for die completion of the publication of Ni'mai 
Allilfs DU'Sn. 'I lie poetry )m been choracteriried by £. G. 
Browne as ‘on the wliolc monotonous and mediocre, similar in 
style and suhi<xt>nuiicr to that of Maghrilri, and altogether laM:k- 
ing the* consiiining ardour and brilliant illustration of Sbamsoi 
*rabr!^.' 'lliN is by no means an unfair estimate, for there arc 
very few original ideas or artifices to be found in the collection; 
one feature hoHX'vcr wlitdi itas escaped notice b die remarkable 
number of poems containing seven couplets—a curious coind- 
dena* with ilic sonnet which also appears in die lyrics of JSmi. 

'JI1C sea is surging and rolling towards us; 
tire pearb of iltc sea ate raining upon us; 
llis Majesty the Sultan of Love b counting 
one by one the treasure of the Names out to us. 

We are die trustees, and the trust is Hu; 
what once He committed, He now commits to us. 

Our held u secure from the year of dryness; 

Ills mercy u evermore raining cm us. 

My Friend plays again the ^mc of friendship; 

He is sowing well the teed of goodness in us. 

I Itave good hopes that His bountiful grace 
will not leave longer our ‘ourness’ in us. 

Never ant had reason to fear hurt (com us, 
how then diould our Master do hurt to us? 

In this poem Ni'mat AJlih recalb diree Koranic passages. Hie 
sense of new creation experienced in the mysrical rapture leads 
him to compare himself with Adam, and Sflia II 09 records: 

And He taught Adam the names, all of them. 
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Tlie same tliought reminds liim of the divine iruvi whidi man 
undcn4X)k ai ihe beginning, as SCra XXXIK 7a siates: 

We oiTcred ihe trust to the itcavens and the canli 
and tlie mountains, but liiey refmed lo carry it 
and were afraid of it; and man carried it. 

In Ills final verse the poet is remembering SiiliHnon's adveniucc 
ns mcntiimcd In SOni XXVII 17: 

And his hosts were mustered 10 .Solummi, 

|inn, men and birds, duly disposed; 
dlt, when they came on the Valley of Ants, 
an ant said, 'Anu, enter your 
dwelling-places, lest Solomon and 
his hosts crush you, being unawuru)’ 

But he smiled, lauding at his words. 

He may also well have had in mind the verses of .Sa'di quoting 
Firdausi, which Sir William Jones translated. 

Crush not yon ant, wlto stores the golden grain: 

He lives with picanre, and will die with pain: 

Learn from him radier to secure the spoil 
Of patient cares and persevering toll. 

The following poem also begins with the frmiliar simile of 
the Sea. 


We are of the sea, aird the sea is our essence; 
why then is there this duality between us.^ 

The world is an imaginary line before the sight; 
read well that line, for it was-inscribed by us. 
Whatsoever we possess in both the worlds 
in reality, my frhmd, belongs to God. 
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I iis bvc 1 keep secredy in my heart; 
t)ic lees of the pain of His love is otrr cure. 
Companions axe we of the cup, comrades of the saki, 
lost thou suppose that he is apart from us: 
it h the assembly of love, and we are drunk— 
who ever enjoy^ so royal a party.’ 

St) long on Ni’mat Allah is the slave of the Lord, 
the king of die world is as a beggar at his door. 

*11)C imagety of wine and the tavern is far from neglected. 

I.asi niglit in a dream T saw die phantom image of his face; 

I saw tliat drunkenly lie was drawing me towards him. 

With a hundred coquetries d>e Christian child embraced roe— 
his waist was bound wdth a ^rdle, his hair was flowing im. 
Kly love has the brcadi of Jesus, bringing new bfe to my heart; 
with whomsoever I speak now, my conversanon is of him. 
11)0 world itas become irradiated by the light of bis presence; 
sweet'seented grows the eardi from his musk-perfumed tresses, 
'rise darling's love is a treasure hidden in the heart's recess; 
if you desire the treasure, seek it in the heart's tecess. 

Saks, bring wine, and pour it over the crown of my head; 
of your kindness wash this robe that wraps about my breast. 
LUm the ecsiadc nightingale I fell upon the rose’s 
for love of Ni'mat AlUh he hid his clieek upon mine. 

Ni'mat Allah, as wc have seen, was related to the $afavid bouse 
through his defendants; his contemporary Muin al-Dtn ‘All 
called Qisim-i AnvSr, also a ${in poet boro near Tabriz 
in 13545, was the pupil of $adir al-Din Ardabitt, an ancestor of the 
$afavids. He travelled much, particularly in GilSn, and GlUnI 
expressions have been nodoed in his vocabulary; later, like 
Ni'mat Alhh, he removed to the north-west, making his borne 
first in Nishipur and then in Harit. When an attempt was made 
on Shah-Rukh’s life in 14x6 by a HurOfI heretic, Qlsim-i Anvfa 
o 
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(whose poetry cxliibiis IjurQft tendencies) fell under uispidon 
of complicity and was banished. UlugJ) Beg the myal astronomer 
harboured him in Samarkand for a while, but later lie returned 
to KhurisSn and settled in KJtarjird, where lie died in 14^^ 
QSsim-t AnvSr wnne at least two pnisc la-atises and an epitome 
of Sa'di’s li&st^n in addition to a considerable quantity of original 
verse, but neither liis Otvan nor his other work has so far been 
published. A few specimens of his c(iinp<n>iii(H» are given by 
DaubishSii, and U. G. Hrowne lias quoted and ipiisbird several 
poems; ten pieces are abo includixl in N. Hlarid’s I'eniury nf 
Pmian Ghti\tlt. llmwoc remarks that his piwiry 'mi far as a 
foreigner may venture to judge it, h only of average merit, and 
is generally of die same mystical cluracirr as that tif Ma^mbl 
and other kindred poeu.' V. F. BOchnrr cautiously assents to 
this opinion: 'One cannot deny his ability to write pleasing 
Perrian verse but we look in vain fur anything out of the way 
which would pve him a claim to a place among the great names 
of Persian literature. A just verdict of his litccary activity, ivowever, 
will only be possible when his works liavc been publblied.’ 

Sa'di's inHuence is apparent in the following anecdote told in 
rhyming couplets In the Afdt al-SriJU and translated by C. G. 
Browne. 

A n^ro, lacking reason, faith and taste, 

Whose life die demon Folly iiad laid waste 
Had in a jar some treacle set aside, 

And by mischance a mouse felt in and died. 

He seized the mouse and plucked it out with speed— 
That cursed mouse, whose death was caused by greed. 
Then to the sped the unwilling wight, 

Takir^ the mouse, and cold of Fortune’s spite. 

The Judge before the folk, refined and rude. 
Condemned the treacle as unfit for food. 

The luckless negro scouted this award, 

Saying, 'You make a great mistake, my Lord I 
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1 lasted it, ttod found it sweet and good; 

If sweet, it cannot be uniit for food. 

Had this my treacle bitter been, then sure 
Unlawful had I held it and impure.’ 

'riie mind perverted of this bl^ accursed 
Ritter and sweet confounded and reversed. 

Sin sccmetli sweet and service sour, alack! 

To ihuc whose face is as a negro's black. 

To pasNion’s palate falscliood soemedi sweet; 

Bitter it irulli to natures incomplete. 

When men ore sick and biliously inclined 
Tlic lasie of sugar altun calls to mind. 

.Sick for ihis world all beam, both young and old, 
Jaundiced for love of silver and of gold. 

O captive in the snare of worldly joys, 

Perhli not mouse-like for tlie sweet that doys! 
Though bitter seems God's discipline to thee 
I'his bitter drug is thy sure remedy. 

I'his bitter drug will cause thine ill's surcease, 

And give the patient Itealing, rest and peace. 

In Ids lyrics QSsim-i AnvSr shows the same predilection which 
we have already observed in Ni'mat All&h for the poem of seven 
couplets. 

Of thy favour. Cup-bearer, fill me up that clear and crystalline 

bo^, 

That spirit of holy sanctity, dtat high and exalted soul! 

What day tbou givest a cup of wine to settle our whole a&ir 
Bestow, I pray, of your charity a draught on yon Preacher 
tarel 

Would'st thou that the motes of the universe may with thee 
in the dance be whirled? 

Then toss aside in thy dance's stride thy tresses tangled and 
curled 1 
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O chiding menior, get ilicv hence: denst and ccasc thy strain, 
For never ihy seindy talk can drive from our Itcads this passion 
and pain. 

'Lose thyself,’ tltmi didst say, ‘that thou to th)'se!f the way 
may’si gainl' 

But this riddle dark and inscrutable I cannot solve nr explain. 
Whenever I cast my life av-ay, a hundred I uin in its place: 
Who can limit ilic miracles <if Christ and I tis healing graced 
Qisim neVr of !us uwn free will would play ilie lover's part, 
But M’liat can lie do wltcn ilte matter lies with iltc laml uf titc 
Soul and Mean? 

The ingenious translator of this I.IiTi^-likc poem is again 
E. G. Browne. Here finally is a compovtion in a shorter 
measure. 


In Loven’ Road dtere stands a dtrinc, 

Widtin, a lovely idol dwdling 
Whom no man knows, but of that sign 
Mysterious every tongue is telling. 

Before that candle die sun's light 
Is dimmed, to many moths surround it; 

That tress and mole recall ariglit 
A bailed snare, as I have found it 

Said, since I have broken troth 
Pour me ^ain a goodly beaker I 
His languid glance !s nothing loth 
To intoxicate the thirsty seeker 
Who’ll find rare pearls within the sea 
That b the tean of Qisiml. 

Another oonsiderable poet of the fifteenth century whose 
works srill await an editor b Shams al>Din Muhammad ibn 'Abd 
Alllh Kiribi of Tursbia, a vill^ dbtrict in the provirtce of 
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NlkhSpilr. He tried hU luck trith the Tirafirids at Harit, but 
finding tw favour there Itc proceeded 10 Mirzl Shaikh Ibribtm's 
court at Shirv 3 n. Continuing westwards at a time when most 
poets were tending to migrate eastwards, he failed to amuse 
Iskandar ihn Qar 3 Yusuf of Azerbaijan and leaving him with a 
scurrilous lainiKMjn passed on to IfTaliAn. There he experienced 
a cunvcision; renouncing the life of panegyrist whicli had brought 
him M) liiite saiislactlnn, he resigned himsrif 10 God and devoted 
the rest of liis life (which ended at AstariibSd about 1435) to 
bCiG im’dii.iiton. liis literary output was considcnd^le. In his 
earlier years lie Ind written a number of romantic tdylb of 
remarkable prosodic ingenuity os well as odes and lyrict; at 
AstarSbad lie pntposed to construct a Kkamm in emulation of 
Nipml, but death of tlic plague forestalled him before he could 
complete iliis ambitious project. In my humble opinion,' Mir 
'Alt Shir NavSI remarks, 'his pocrical talent was such that had he 
enjoyed the pammage uf a ruler, like our own most fommate 
Soveteign, capable of appredaiing good verse, and had his life 
endured longer, he would have captured the hearts of all with 
his cfFusions.' Jilmi summed up his opinion of KitibI by describing 
liis verse as an assortment of 'cats and camels.' C. Huart found 
it in Ills l>can lo rebuke him for improvidence; 'He spent the 
wliolc of his life in poverty as a result of the foolish prodigality 
which made him spend in a few days the sums be received from 
the munificence of his patrons.' 

'II1C few lyrics of Kltib! that have been printed exhibit no 
extraordinary features; titcy reach an average high standard of 
competence, and they are nearly all seven couplets long. 

My darling drew his dagger, and my heart b half-slrin: 
come gladly forth, my soul, for your desire b at hand. 

That fiiiry*fair has returned, and draws, draws insanely; 
wise is he roday whosoever insanely dnws. 

Crimson is the needle that sdtclied ray wounded breast, 
crimson not from my blood, but from the fire in my heart. 
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A Uiousond like caravans i»vc been lost on lite road of love; 
ask the cantvai»-leader wliai this lialiing-station may be. 

My heart, crave not fur the turquoise scarring of tlie sky: 
forgo this bcarl, for it b full of deadly ptusofl. 

Be not a prey to the world, for in the turn of hcaNtn's how 
many a game has been slaughttred by this pi^lc uf cby. 
Fair is the script of love uti iIk* hvan's tahki, Katilrf: 
every pnxif that bears not that attesiatiou is void. 


Tike ‘pebble of clay’ hurled by ntaligiiant Iirawii at gullible 
monals is presumably a poetk reminiMxncc of lIK^e siraiigo 
missiles whicli, according to Kuran CV, dcvtroyi'd ilic 'Men of 
the Elephant.' 

Hast thou not seen how thy Lord did with the Men of the 
Elephant? 

Did He not make their guile to go astray.^ 

And He loosed upon tliem birds in fliglits 
hurling against them stones of baked clay 
and He made them like green blades devoured. 

Tlte man without love, thougli outwardly he be a human 
in truth only the name fiounslics—the city is waste. 
Whosoever sio a guest at the table of love 
is replete with the ddicaciet of this world and that. 

Both worlds are dedicated on titc altar of love, 
but only the lover knows this, for he is full of wisdom. 

If you consider well the sea, tlte pearl of bve 
won from that mine is the base of all elements. 
l.ove it the ^iila to i^ich men pure of Itcert turn: 
the Kaaba is a heap of sand from this wilderness. 

Seek pomp and circumstance from love, for if an ant 
had possession of love's ring, he would be a Solomon. 
Love converts the heart's sparrow into a phoenix: 

O Kidbi, this is the very speed) of the birdtl 
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T)]c {ahin-i murghSn mendomsd in the last verse of this poem 
is a literal Persian rendering of that mm(iq al'tair or 'spe^ of 
the birds' stated in Koran XXVII id to have been taught by 
God to Sobmnn. In comparing his own poetry with this language 
Katibi not only flatten himself after the approved fashion, but 
he also conveys by implication the pleasing suggestion that his 
patnMt, by tirulcnianding and suitably tending the poet, will 
tlierclty |miw himself to be as wise (and, it is hoped, as wealthy) 
as Solomon, 'Hie {tbla to wiiicli reference is made in an earlier 
verse is the Mecca-ward direction faced by all Muslims when they 
pray. 

Not a great deal needs to be said of ilw last poet considered 
in lilts chapter, 'Arifl of liarat who died In 1449 ><^<1 
whoM* irniious cliiim to immomliiy rests upon a single and not 
very long poem. Tlie Gfy u cAaugin CBall and Po)o*stick') is 
staled by its proud author to have been composed in a fon- 
niglit. 


The style tliai belongs to ‘Arifi’s poetry 
cannot be described by every pen: 
this utterance is fancy from end to end, 
a magic that b lawful to me only. 

Tills new moon mounu to the highest xenith 
having taken its ray from the East of the soul; 
in two weeks, for the sake of its name, I 
completed it, like the fourteen-days moon. 
Thb poem, that b like a rolling pearl 
lovely as befles the car of the Sultan— 
when I reckoned up the number of its lines 
I found the sum came to five hundred and one. 


This maiAnayl, whidi !us been edited and tianshted by 
R. S. Greenshields, compares the life of the mystic with a game 
of poloj the likeness had already occurred to ‘Umar Khaiyira in 
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anodter context, as admirers of Edward FiuGcndd nril] re¬ 
member. 


The Ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
But Here or There as strikes ttie Player goes; 

And He that tuss’d you down into the FicM, 
Ht knows about it oH-^Ie knows—HE knowv! 



SIXTEEN 


Jam 


¥ ^iiK MKHliin^ inodubtioiw of the ni|i^dngak of ShTrIx, 
I KhvSp Shams al-I^n Mul.iammad had not y«( 
X roacltcd tlic rant of monal men wlien Shams aI>Din 
Muhammad of i^uliSn found slicltcr in Samarqand from 

the hands of the marauding Turks. It was in the villaf^ of 
Kliarjird (J 2 lm) iltat )te finaily settled, and there took to himself 
in marriage the dauf^iicr of one of tlie descendants Imim 
Muhammad ibn I.Iasan SliaibSnI. Of this union a child was bora 
named Aljraad who abn elected to reside in the same town, where 
he became occupied in the administration of justice. Some while 
bter he went to I lariit to clear up certain a/Iairs, and on his return 
found in his arras a (ive-year>o]d child. This child was called 
'Abd al-RahmSn; afterward be was known throu^ouc the lands 
as Jftml. It was thirty*one years since the shining star of 
Iiad set, and now die hand of desdny placed another candle ra 
the lamp>siand of Persian literature.* 

With these quaint but graphic words H. Phhndn introduces 
to die reader (in his edition of the of Jlmi) the man 

universally regarded as the last eminent figure In the history of 
classical Persian literature, 'the greatest master of verse and prose 
to appear in Pmia during the ninth century of Islam’ as Dr. 
*AlI A?ghar Hikmat justly claims. Mulli NQr ahDtn 'Abd al- 
RahmSn ibn Ahmad Jlmi was born on November 7, 1414, and 
died at Harit on November p, 149^; diese dates are certain, for 
we possess unusually abundant and reliable materials for bis 
0 * 
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biography. His life thus spanned almost cite whole of the Hfteenth 
century, as HSit? had the fourtecntlt and Sa‘di the iliirteenih; his 
literary output nuudied the length of his days. 'By reason of the 
extreme elevation of his getuus,' wrote Sim Mlrzi, SItah IsmSIl's 
son, in his Tuhfa-yi SSmi, 'there is no need to describe his condi¬ 
tion or set fortli any account of him, since the rays of his virtues 
have readied from iltc East to the uttermost parts of the West, 
while die bountiful table of his cxccitundcs Is sptcad fnim sltorc 
to sliore.’ Babur titc great Mogul inscribed in Ills diary that ‘in 
exoteric and esoteric learning rlicre was none equal to him’ and 
chat he was ‘too exalted for there to be any need for praising him.' 

It was in Harit that Jind acquired that profound kuming in 
all brandies of the Islamic sciences which quali 5 cd him to write 
with authority on the interpretation of die l^nin, litc Traditions 
of Muliammad, the biography of the Pro{d)ct, Arabic grammar, 
poetics and prosody, music and riddles, and made of liJm among 
the most erudite of Persian poets. But an even earlier contact 
made in his native Jim in 1419 destined him for the mystical life, 
when the Naqshbandi saint Klmja Mulpniniad Parsi chanced 10 
pass through the town on his pilgrimage to Mecca. Jam! recor¬ 
ded in later life how 'the pure refulgence of his bcomii^ coun- 
tenuice is even now, as risen, clearly visible to me, and my heart 
still feels the joy I experienced from that happy meeting. I firmly 
believe riiat that bond of union, friendship, confidence, and love, 
which subsequently botmd die great body of pious spirits to rids 
humble creature, is wholly due to the fortunate infiuence of Ms 
glance.’ Jim! paid tribute to 'the great body of pious spirits’ in 
his Nafa^t al-uns, composed in 1476, in which lie revised and 
continued the biographies of die saints writran long before by 
al-Sulami and translated by An|iri; sixty years after bis encounter 
with Muhammad Pirs2 be made a little coUecdon of hit sayuigs 
as a grateful oilering to bis memory. 

Jim! did not have to wait until after bis death to be acclaimed 
as a great writer; kings and princes competed to do him honour 
during Ms lifetime. Ck. Hikmat, to whose admirable monognidi 
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Jami (Tclicnn, 1942) reference has already been mack, enumerates 
the poet's pairuns in the following order. First, in 1452 Jami 
dedicated rite HUyn-yi ^ulat (a treatise on riddks) to Mind Abu 
'I'Qasim Babur, grandson of SIi(lh*Rukh and son of B&isunghtir, 
who died in 1457> Secondly, be wrote occasional verses in praise 
of hllnui AbQ Said, son of Khalil Sul}in, wiio ruled over the 
TTmQrid empire fnnn 1451 to 1467, but ‘the SuIiSn did not 
rccognin; his nKrit as he should iiave done.* ’fliirdly, Sul^in 
I.Iusain USiqaru, iltc last of tltc limflrids (reigned i4«S^i5od) 
nor only exchanged letters with JilmI but applauded his genius 
in his l>nok MojSlu al~ushshS^\ in return Jami commemorated 
him in iib JlahdristSn as well as in several id)dis and many odes. 
Fourthly, hHr 'All Shir NbvuI (whom JimI initiated into the 
Naqshbandi fratcmiiyX though counties scholars, poets and 
antes Iiad gathered like moths ^)ut titc candle of lusmunificence, 
himself took the initiative in seeking out Jilm! and clutched his 
skins with the liand of servitude'; ^ikmat advances os proof of 
the influence of Nava'i's encouragement and admiration that the 
majority of Juml's works were composed during the lost quarter 
of his life. JSmi was additionally iavoured by foreign rulers, 
among them Jah 9 n>Shtli of the 'Black Sheep' dynasty (1437HS7) 
who sent a copy of his own Divan to the poet, Ozun Hasan 
of the ‘White Sliecp’ (1466-78) whom JSmi visited in 147a on 
his way back from Mecca, and his son Ya'qflb (t47B>9o) to whom 
tile Salomon u Aisil was dedicated. Sul(Sn Bayozid II of Turkey 
urgently invited Jami to his coun to settle a theologians’ quarrel— 
letters exchanged between the two are preserved in die Muntka'it 
of nridfln Bey—but Jimi prudently declined, advandt^ it is 
said as excuse the report that the plague was raging in the 
Ottoman dominions. 

The most ancient catalogue of the works of Jimi is the list 
given by Sim Mini, amounting to 45 separate titles. A very 
great part of dicse has survived, but only the most important 
books will be reviewed here; it will be convenient to glance at 
the prose compositions fim. The Nafa^ al-uns, comprising 58a 
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Uographies of Muslim saints> edited at Calcutta in 1859 by Captain 
W. Nassau Lees with a valuable life of the author, is an important 
source for the history of especially in the later period; 

written in a simple and straightforward style, it abounds In 
inierestti^ and informative anecdotes and is among the hnest 
specimeru, as Dr. affirms, of riftecndi>ccntury prose. 

Some extracts have been translated by R. A. Nicholson In his 
Eastern Poetry and Prose. 

‘Sbibll—God sanctify his spirit!—fell into a frenxy. He was 
brought to the mad-house, and a number of his friend came to 
see him. "Who are yc?" he asked. They said, "We arc thy friends." 
He picked up a stone and rushed at diem. They all Aed. "Come 
back," be shouted, "hypocrites as ye are! Friends from friends 
uke not flight or shun die stones of their despite." 

He is thy friend who, wronged by thee his friend, 

The more thou harm'st him loveth thee the more; 

Whom thou mayit pelt with stones and only make 
His love’s foundations flrmer dian before.' 

JSmI wrote a commentary on the Lama'it of 'IrSq! at NavSTs 
invitation, completing it in 1481; some yean earlier he had 
composed the Lavtti/i in emuhtion of that work, offering it to 
the 'ShSh Hamadin.' E. H. Whinfield, who published the text 
of this book In fecrimile with an excellent transladon, in which he 
was assisted by bfiizi Mu^mmsd QazvinI, suggested that 'the 
person referred to is probably Sh&h Manuchahr, Governor of 
Hamadin, w^io paid much attention to Jlra! when he visited the 
town in a.m. 877’; I;{ikm8t however prefen to believe that the 
veiled reference is to Jah&n-SfaSh whose name was eidier omitted 
or subsequendy excised because of the evil reputadon be enjoyed 
in Harli. The Lavaift is-divided bto thirty 'Flashes'; the meta¬ 
physeal prose, following the tradidon beginning with AJ^mad 
Qtaalll in his Savini^ is intenpersed with quatrains. 
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The Absolute does not exist without the relative, and the 
relative is not formulated without the Absolute; but the relative 
stands in need of the Absolute, while the Absolute has no need 
of the relative. Consequently, the necessary connection of the 
two is mutual, but the need Is on one side only, as in the case of 
I the motion of a luuul holding a key, and that of the key thus 
hdd. 

O Tltcni wlioBc sacxed precincts none may sec, 

Unseen 'Hiou makest all things seen to be; 

Tltnu and we arc not separate, yet still 
lliou Itoii tto ncod of us, but we of Thoe. 

Moreover, the Absolute requires a rebiivc of some sort, not 
one particular relative, but any one that may be substituted for 
it. Now, seeing due there is no subsdtute for die Absolute, it is 
the Absolute alone w 1 k> is the 'Qibla* of die needs of all rebdves. 

None by endeavour can behold Thy face, 

Or access gain widiout preveniem grace; 

For every man some substitute is found, 

'fhou hast no peer, and none can take Thy place. 

Of accident or substance Thou hast naught. 

Without coRSttainc of cause Thy grace is wrought; 

Thou canst rqilace what's lost, but if Tliou'rt lost, 
In vain a substitute for Thee is sou^t 

It 1 $ in regard to His essence that the Absolute has no need 
of the relative. In other respects the manifesntion the names 
of His Divinity and the realiation of the relations of His Sover* 
dgniy are clearly impossible otherwise than by means of the 
relative. 

In me Thy beauty love and lon^ng wrou^t: 

Did I not seek Tixe how could’st Thou be soi^t? 

My love b as a mirror in the which 
Thy beauty into evidence is brought. 
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Nay» vhac ts more, it is the Truth* who is Himscif at once the 
lover and tlve beloved, (be seeker and the sou^r. He is loved 
and sought in His character of the 'One who is all'; and He 
is lover and seeker when viewed as the sum of all particulan 
and plurality. 

O Lord, none bur Tliyself can fathom Tlicc, 

Yet evay mosque and churdi doth harbour *l 1 icc; 

I know tl)c seekers and wltat 'tis iltcy seek— 
Secken and sought are all comprised in Tltce. 


The BaAdristAt is a very different kind of book. JSmi himself 
explains the ctrcumstanccs urvder whiclt he came to compose it; 
the version quoted is that made by E. Reliatsck and published 
anonymously by tbe 'Kama Sltastra Society' In 1887, allegedly 
at Benares. 

'As at present my darling and beloved son Zti-uddin-Yusuf— 
may Allah preserve him from what will bring grief ajid allliction 
upon me—is eng^ed in sttidying the rudiments of ilte Arabic 
Iwguage, and acquiring various otlier branches of a liberal 
education; and as it is welLknown that young boys and inexperi* 
enced youths become very disheartened and unhappy when tlicy 
receive instruction in idiomatic expressions they were not accus¬ 
tomed to, and never heard of, 1 rnade him now and then read a 
few lines from tbe GiUuidn of that celebrated Sheikh and great 
master, Musiihuddin S'adl Shirfri. 

Nine Guluunt, a garden of paradise, 

7 ^ very brambles and rubbish of which are of tbe nature of 
ambergris 

The gates are the doors to paradise 

The abundant stories are so many KawtAtrt 





11)0 sa]]ica of wir by curtains lUdden 

Arc (he envy of (be Nuru brouglii up deJicsKcly; 

Tl(c poems as lofty trees are dcligliiful 

From the pleasant dew of fh rhxrt btlow them. 

On that fKcasion it nccurrcd to me to compose a tract in 
imitation of that noble prose and poetry, iluit itiosc who are 
pn'sent may hear, ami the absent may read it/ 

As .Sa'di'x GutuiUn n divided into eight citaptent, to the 
Jfahurhiun is sc'i out In vigiit 'gardens.' While J 9 m! carefully 
iinimto Sa'di'k rhyming and rliytlunical pnux: and his inicrsper* 
sk>n of verses, the contents of his hook arc somewiut diiTcrent; 
in particular the seventh 'garden' » a miniature aniliology of 
Persian poets bringing in some pointed criticisms. 'He was much 
addicted to Incoherent expressions' Is JSmT’s verdict on the minor 
poet Adhari; KSiibl ‘used many expressions peculiar to himsdf 
In a peculiar montwr’; I.lSli? himsctf'wrotc exquisite poetry, and 
Ills Gluuals ore superior in fluency and elegance, butsonte coittain 
errors in tlieir vmifKation.' The sixth book is advertised as a 
'blowing of die xephirs of wit, and the breezes of jocular sallies, 
which cause the buds of the lips to laugli and dte dowers of the 
Itcarts to bloom'; some of tlte anecdotes retailed are of an 
indecency imcxpecicd in a man famous for his piety, and these 
were modestly expurpted by C. E. Wilson witen tie printed his 
Persian and Humour in the London of i88}. 

'A few short stories Itave necessarily been left untranslated on 
account of their objectionable character, and a sliglit degree of 
licence taken with a few whose coarseness render^ a perfectly 
literal version unsuitable. Orte story of some length which the 
translator was unwilling to omit has been parrially rendered into 
Latin. It should be seated that the only translation of the Bahiri- 
stib hitherto made is that by the accomplished Baron von 
Schlechia-Wssehrd; which, excellent as it is, omits much chat by 
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a little irecclom of rendering, and the exertion of some ingenuity 
might have been pieserved.' 

In sober miiJi the jokes are not very mtttii>pruvoking, tliough 
great names are freely bandied about and great insults affection¬ 
ately recalled. 

'A Icarrted nun of ill-favoured countenance and tiidcom r<»rm, 
on paying a visit to Farj/dak, found that hb face IukI become 
pale througli an illness from which he had vufleted. “What lias 
happened to titec,'* he enquired, "that thy colour has thus paled?" 
"As soon as I saw tliec," replied Famzdak, "[ ihuuglti of my 
sins, and my colour turned pale as tliou secsi it." "Why," said t}ic 
other, "at the time of seeing me didst thou tliink of thy uns?" 
"I thoug^tt," replied Farazdak, "and was fearful of the power of 
God Most High, should He deem me worthy of punishment, to 
extend His severity so far as to nuke me as hideous as thyself." 

PRACMENT 

My soul, thy frightful lace seen, breaks 
The league to keep in sin it made, 

In fear chat for my woelul sins 
God might my form like thine degrade.* 

It should be remembered that lami was a Sunni, and os such 
attracmd to himself the hatred of the Shfa; this is hardly surpris¬ 
ing, seeing that he was prepared to write down stories like the 
following. 

A descendant of ’All being in Bajj^dad called to himself a 
certain woman, and on her detnamUng money of him, said: "Is 
it not enough for thee that a member of the house of prophecy, 
and of the laniUy of saintship embrace thee?" "Spe^ in this 
manner," she replied, **to the courtesans of Kum and K^hin, 
but seek not without the payment of money, the accomplishment 
of this desire from the courtesans of Baghdad."' 
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Considerable as Jimfs adiievemcnts u'cre in prose, it is far 
more throu^^i his poetry that he has dwarfed all who have come 
after him. Comity so late in dte classical tradition, he inevitably 
had little new to add to what the great figures of the past lud 
said; Persia would need a new contact and a fresh and abundant 
source of iiupiration from outside before her writers could 
recover the old crcativcncss. Jami's verse testifies to die thorough* 
ness with wlilcli Ik had studied AnvarT and Kli 3 <| 3 nh Sa*dl and 
1 . 1211 ;!'., Ni?iimT and Amh Kiiusrau, all tlK acknowlvd;^ masters 
of (kIc, lyric, idyll. Yet he fused together ihoK diverse elements 
and pruduced out of the amalgam an individual style of great 
fluency and brilliance, a diction permeated above oJI else by the 
language and ilic ideas of mysticism. 

Amir Kiiusrau liad published five Divim representing dlScrent 
piuucs of Ids literary activity; Jimi did not quite rival this produo* 
ttvity, but fur all cliat he put together dircc separate collections 
of odes and lyrics. The first, called Fatikat ai-AabShf was issued 
in 1479, the second, UFatifatal~iqdt\Ti 1489, tlie third Aiertmor of* 
hayit, in 1491; each is preceded by an elegant preface written 
by the poer himself. Jimi sums up his own output in dris genre, 
and at the same time defends himself against any criticism that 
might have been provoked by his contiibutions to the ancient 
art of princely pon^ric. 

Tlie greater part of my DMm of poems 
consists in lyrics such as mad lovers sing, 
or else of goodly counsels and wrise saws 
inspired by sensidvity and true learning. 

You will not find any mention of base men 
herein, such as would waste life's precious coin; 
kii^ have been praised only at their request, 
not out of predil«tion and sdf-seeking. 

If you examine them firom end to end, 
turn them a hundred ways, and then return, 
you will not light, in all these panegyrics, 
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upon 8 single thought of selhsh greed: 
you'll not discover, in all tltcse noble paeans, 
a solitary line of servile begging. 

The Kultfyat of JiimI—liis odes, lyrics and occasional pieces— 
extends to 568 pages in iIk Lucknow lithograph nf 1876. In making 
bis modem edition of the Dlvin Pizlimiin has omitted many 
poems judged to be of inferior merit, and yet his text required 
no fewer iJian jid pages—a rich oitcring to fuiurc workers, for 
very few of JSmi's lyrics have so far been transhred. Sir William 
Jones was early tn the Itcld widi an ingenious version in whidi 
he aimed to imitate the intrkaic riiymii^ pattern of the 
origictal. 


How sweet the gale of morning breathes! 
Sweet news of my delight be brings; 

News, that the rose will soon approach 
the tuneful bird of night, he brings. 

Soon will a thousand parted souls 
be led, his captives, through the sky, 

Since tidings, which in every heart 
must ardent flames excite, he brings. 

Late near my charmer's flowing robe 
he pass’d, and kiss’d the fragrant item; 

Thence, odour to the rose-bud's veil, 
and jasmine's mantle white, be brings. 

Painfei is absence, and that pain 
to some base rival oft is ow'd; 

Thou know'st, dear maid I when to thine ear 
false tales, contriv'd in spite, be brin^. 

Why should I trace love's mazy path, 
since destiny my bliss forbid? 

Black destiny! my lot ts woe, 
to me no ray ^ light he brings. 
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In vain a friend liia mind disturbs, 
in vain a childish trouble ^ves, 

Wiicn sage pbyrictan to die couch 
of l)ctirt>sick lovriom viglit, be brings. 

A roving stranger in thy town, 
no guidance can sad JAMI find, 

Till his name, and rambling lay, 
to tliinr alhpicrcing sighl he brir^. 

Strplifn Wfston (t747-«83o), a country clergyman who 
amused htiiiM'lf with Cliincsc smd Sanskrit as well as Arabic and 
Persian, made a iratulaiian of one lyrk. 

'1*0 unfrequented worlds I soaring fly, 

.Sad is iIk town without thy cheering eye. 

Since rluiu art gone I’ve no afiixtion known, 

And tho* midst crowds, I seem to stray alone. 

No dread of solitude my soul assails, 

Wltcre’cT I go tliy image never fails. 

Bound witli Love’s fetters, a distracud swain, 

1 seek dice thro’ the world, and wear thy chain. 
Wiicilier on silk or roses of the mead 
1 tread; all paths lo aught but thee that lead, 
O'crgruwn with thorns, and set with brian rude, 
Retard my love, and all my hopes delude. 

I said, alas! my life I freely give; 

Depriv’d of dioe I've no desire to live. 

Some spirit whisper’d patience to my bean, 

TItat e’en today for aye I might depart 

faml’s DIvSa has attracted mote interest in Germany, where 
RQckert, von Rosenzweig-Schwannau and Wickerhauser all 
occupied dicmscives with ^ lyrics a century ago. E. G. Browne 
put a handhil into prose; otherwise this master of melody has 
been strangely neglMced. His fondness for the poem of seven 
couplets encoura^ the attempt to reproduce him in the form 
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of the sonnet, and the following experiments were made to chat 
end. 

Thou lookest not upon the prisoner, 

Nor visirest the stranger at the gate; 

Wilt thou not suffer thy ^ance on me to err, 

That with no other heart is intimate.’ 

Heed not the talcs mine enemies relate: 

Thou hast no friend than I mote &iendlicr. 

My heart’s blood filled mine eyclaslics of bti>— 
Tltai I am lieartless, liow canst thou aver? 

Yet how shall my lamenting move diy heart 
That has no symptom of fidelity? 

But, do not drive me from thy door to part, 
Tbou^ that I suffer is no grief to thee. 

Be not ashamed of love's idolatry, 

Jami; in this most virtuous thou art 

Far from thy fxe, my love, it is widi me 
As if to my own being I were dead; 

I can endure, dtat beauty all is fled, 

But I am slain, when I am lost to thee. 

Upon the day we meet in amity 

ru tell thee how In absence my heart bled; 

Until that hour, how can my grief be said. 

My tongue being silenced by much misery? 

Thou s^dst, Tiow flues diy heart in its great woe?’ 
My heart being yet with thee, how shall I know? 
Nay, draw not back thy skirt, for I would pour 
My lifeblood at thy feet in passionate flow. 

Jami has laid his head thy gate before, 

Saying, *1 am dte dog that keeps thy door.’ 

No harHnger to take my message there, 

No friendly breeze to bring his cheer to me: 

How can I suffer the beloved to see, 

His very name beix^ more than I can beat? 
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Dust of that road is a collyrium f^r 
Men labour far to gather eagerly: 

Wliat joy it were his prisoner to be, 

How the Urd that falls into Ills snarel 
When tliat bright moon above his roof doth rise 
Heaven is envious of so fair a place; 

And as the breeze towards tlie cedar Hies, 

So yearns my heart lib body to embrace. 

Wlien Jami m tl>e tavern wins tite race. 

Will not the Elder give him wine fur prize? 

But JSinl was not ambitious only to emulate Anvar! and 
he also aimed at matching the work of NifSm! in the field of 
more extended composition. Ni|Sm! bad written five epics (or 
idylls, as it seems preferable to call the shorter epic); Jim! com* 
posed seven, known collectively as the Haft Murang (*Seven 
Tlironcs’). It appean that JSm! himself was responsible for 
publbhing tlte seven together, for some manuscripts of the 
collection are introduced by an editorial preface, presumably (as 
Dr. Ijlikmat believes) from hb pen. 

’Since tltese seven maiAnavit are like seven brothers, happily 
bom of the loins of a Eadier (a pen of WSsi(! srodc) and the womb 
of one mother (ink of Chinese origin), and have dra^;ed the 
merchandise of manifestation out of die subterranean cavern 
of the invisible Into the inhabited region of die visible worid, 
it may be appropriate to call them the Ha/t Aureng, a term given 
in ancient Persian to seven brothers who are seven scars appearing 
in the northern quarter and circling about the Pole^tar.* 

Noticing chat certain very ancient copies lade chb preface, 
Hikmac concludes that Jim! originally composed only five idylls 
in emubdon of the Kkamta of Nifimi and of Amir Khusrau, 
but afterwards decided to add two more. Thb conjecture b 
$treng;thened by the fact that in the Kkuod-niana^ hhaiarl, the 
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last of the seven, Jami expressly states that it was his first intention 
to write five mathtusvis in the same metres as those of 
but that he augmented this total by writing tlte SilsUat al-dkahah 
and tile Suh^at al-airir. Wc shall now consider tliese seven 
poems in die order in which they occur in tlie manuscripts. 

First, the SilsUat al-Siahab^ written in the khaflf metre after 
the (asliion of SanSl’s fiadl^t al-ba^^ and Aut;iaidi’s lim-i Jam, 
is dedicated to Sulffin I.lusain Baiqaru and must have been com¬ 
pleted between 14^ and 147a. Tbc terminta « ^ is fixed by the 
date of that Sultan's accession; the mrmmtf ad^m is determined 
by a more interesting historietd argument, for it was in 147a Uiat 
Ji/ni set out on the pilgrimage to Mecca, and on his way back 
ran into a storm of protest at Baghdad on account of oert^n 
verses from the poem of an allegedly anti-Shritc complexion 
which were already in circulation in that dty. A fairly ^tailed 
account of the contents of this didactic poem is given by L G. 
Browne, who inexplicably assigns its composidem to die year 
1485; he assesses its lengtli at about 7,100 couplets, speaks of 
‘a ceiuin incoherence and scrappiness' and declares that ‘it con¬ 
tains some excellent matter, but is too long, and lacks artistic 
unity of conoepdon’; he also translates an episode. 

A bard wdiose verse with magic charm was fiDed, 

Who in aD arts of eult^ was skilled, 

Did for some king a flag of honour raise, 

And wrought a poem filled with arts of praise. 

Reason and Law the praise of kings approve; 

Kings are the shadow of the Lord above. 

The shadow’s praise doth to the wise accord 
With praises rendered to the shadow's Lord. 

A skilful rhapsodist the bard one day 
Brou^t in his verse before the King m lay. 

Melodious verse melodious voice doth need 
That so its beauty may increase indeed. 

From end to end these praises of the King 
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Unio hts ears die rhapsodist did bring. 

A fine delivery is speech's need: 

'l*)ic Book Coct bids melodiously to read. 

Wlicn to die end he liad declaimed the piece 
And Trum reciitng it at lengdi did cease, 

Tlic poet strained his cars to licar the pause 
.Swiftly curtailed by tlnindcrs of applause. 

'Ilic man of talent tnivailcth widi pain 
I loping the criiic’s wcll-camcd praise to gain, 

Yet no otte brcailn'd a word or showed a sign 
or rectugnition of those verses fine, 

’I'ill one renowned for ignorance and pride, 
Standing l>cyond die cultured circle, cried, 

‘(iocl bliss ihccl Well thou singest, well dost 8trir^{ 
Fair pearls of speech to please our Lord the Kingl’ 
'fltL' poet gazed on him with saddened eye, 
Covered his face, and sore began to cry. 

*By this,’ lie wailed, ‘my back is snapped in twain: 
Tile praise of this lewd fellow me Itath slain! 

'Hiut King and beggar grudged my praises due 
My fortune's face with black did not imbrue. 

Out this fool-fellow’s baseless Ill-judged praise 
Hath clumgcd to woe the pleasure of my daysl' 

In folly's garden every Aower and fruit, 

'Hiougli fair of brancli and bud, is foul of root 
‘Verse whidi accordeth with the vulgar mood 
Is known to men of taste as weak and etude. 

Like seeks foe like; this is the common law; 

How can die ripe foregaihcr with the raw.* 

Tlic crow repeats the crow's unlovely wail, 

And scorns die warbling of the nightingale. 

The owl to some forsaken nook doth cling, 

Nor home desires in palace of the King. 

He hath no eye to judge the worth of verse, 

So from his praise I suffer shame and worse.’ 
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Second, the Salimm u Ahtil was composed for SultSn Ya’qub 
of the ‘White Slteep,’ evidently in 1479 or 1480, for Ya’qOb 
succeeded Uzun Hasan in 1478 and the poem was intended as 
a kind of coronation present. In it Jimf complains of his advancing 
years and tlie necessity to wear ‘Frankish spectacles.' 

And yet how long, Jami, in this Old House 
Stringing thy Pearls upcm a Harp of Song.’ 

Year after Year striking up some new Song, 
llte Breath of some Old Story.’ Life is gone. 

And yet the Song is not the my S^l 
b spent—>and still a Story to be toldl 
And I, wliose Back is crookti as the Harp 
I soil keep tuning dirough the Ni^u till Dayl 
That Harp untun’d by Time—the Harper’s liand 
Shaking with Age—how shall the Harper's hand 
Repair its cunning, and the sweet old Harp 
Be modulated as of old? Methinks 
Tts time to break and cast it in the Ftre; 

Yea, sweet the Harp diat can be sweet no more. 

To cast it in the Ftre—the vain old Harp 
That can no more sound Sweetness to the Ear, 

But bum'd may breadiie sweet Aicar to the Soul, 

And comfort so die Faith and Intellect, 

Now that the Body looks to Dissolution. 

My Teeth £dl out—my two Eyes see no more 
7111 by Feringhi Glasm turn'd to Four; 

Pain sits with me sitting behind my knees, 

From which I hardly rise unhelpt of hand; 

1 bow down to my Root, and like a Child 
Yearn, as is likdy, to my Mother Earth, 

With whom I soon shall cease to moan and weep. 

And 00 my Mother’s Bosom fail asleep. 

7 *be version quoted is that of Edward FitzGerald, iust pub- 
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lolled in 1856 and based upon F. Falconer's edition of 1850. 
(£. G. Browne’s bibliogiapbical note is eicirely erroneous; 
Falconer did not make an Englisli translation and FitzGerald's 
abridgment was not in prose.) FitzGerald's versions of 1856 and 
1879 liave recendy been republislied together with a literal render¬ 
ing of the whole poem, so that it would be superfluous to discuss 
this work here at greater length, except to remark that in it Jflm! 
took up a plUlosflpliicat allegory wliich had not been treated by 
any previous poet. Tlic metre u re/W, like the Mathnen^-yi 
manavl of ROml. 

'I*hlrd, the Tufifiit alnt^rir is a didactic poem in the sari* metre, 
modelled on the MaJkh^an al-asrdr of Nirlmi and Amir Klnoiau's 
Mafia* al^anwir. This work makes no mention of any prince and 
was seemingly intended as a tribute 10 all the saints; in paiticutar 
Jiml blesses the memory of Balia’ al-Din Mu^mmad Bukhirl 
the founder of the Naqsbbandf order, and pnys for the welfare 
of liis friend and contemporary Ni|ir al-Din 'Obaid AllSh called 
Klivija Aljirlt. In the twentieth and concluding discourse the poet 
addresses his son ptyl' al-Din YOsuf, bom after his father had 
reached sixty and at the time of writing four years old. The 
educational programme outlined for the little boy harks bock to 
the famous ars lon^ vita iravU. After recommending a thorou^ 
study of the Koran as laying the surest foundations of a religious 
life, Jiml proceeds: 

Thereafter put your back into manners and customs 
and turn your face re the acquisition of learning; 
commit to heart a digest of every subject— 
gather a fragrant blossom from every garden. 
Whatever lesson you set yourself, be certain 
not to pass on until you know it completely. 

Science has ways so many and muldh^ous: 
see you do not transgress the essential limits, 
life is short: long is learning and virtue— 
only acquire what is absolutely essential. 
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Fourth, die Suhhat al-abfif^ yet a tliird didacdc poem, com* 
posed in a rare variety of tltc ramal metre oclierwise employed 
in a seaion of tltc Nuk sipiAr of Amir Khusrau, is dedicated to 
$ul{Sn Husain Baiqar 3 and again mentions JSmi's son YQsuf. 
Since the boy is nov stated to be hvc, and since he is known to 
Jiave been bom in 1477, it is possible to date the TuAfir ei-aArSr 
as completed in 1481 and the .^uMirr o/*0^v/‘in 1482; built poems 
arc pnxeded by prefaces In ebburatciy aniftciul pn>sc. ilow 
didercntly this work has impressed dilTvrcni readers is well seen 
by comparing verdicts: ''Ilic SuAAatu'l-Abnir^ or '‘Rosiry of the 
Pious" is a didactic poem of theological, mystical and ethical 
conienu very similar to the last, equally lacking in cnhcrcncc and 
even less attractive in form and matter’ (£. G. Browne); 'I'his 
is a very charming and eloquent poem embracing lofty topics 
and written in a deli^uful metre never employed in any work 
after JSmi’ ('Ali A^har Ijikmac). 

Fifth, the y&tuf tt Zulaikhd was composed in 148} in the ka^aj 
metre, like the Fu u Rdmln of Fakhr aUDfn GurgSnT and the 
Khusrau u ShUin of NtiMiml. Jam! again commemonues cite 
revered Khvija ‘Ubaid AJIlh Naqshband, and culogiacs Sul^Sn 
Ifusain Biitpik; at the end be remembers hb good friend and 
patron Mir 'Ali Shir. The poem b based on the story of Joseph 
and Potiphar's wife as told in SOra XII of tlie Koran, a romantic 
theme (JSm! gives it a mystical twist) which was a favourite with 
Persian authors; an idyll on this topic is attributed to Firdausi’s 
old age, and among others who wrote on tlie same subfect were 
Shihib aUDln 'Am'aq and Mas'Qd of Qum; many Turkbli poets 
also took it up. This b the most popular of all JamT’s works, 
and deservedly so; it was published with a German versc- 
tiansladon by V. E. von Rosenzweig-Schwannau ar Vienna in 
1824, and English metrical venions were put out by R. T. H. 
Griffith in 1881 and by A. Rogers In 1892; in 1910 Auguste 
Bricteux produced a rendering in French prose. It cannot be said 
that any of these translations docs justice to die brilliance and 
subtlety of JamTs original. Griffith, who found Rosenzweig- 
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Scliwannau‘s blank vcfsc 'meritorious chough decidedly heavy,' 
set himself a diiTtcuIt target wliich he vna uncertain of having 
readied. 

*I have endeavoured in my tianstacion to give wliat I can of the 
spirit of the poem, and at the same time to reproduce its form 
and manner as ettndy as tlic dilTering idioms of the tsto langtages 
permit me to do. Hut /dmi's plays upon words—wltich ate looked 
on as Iwautics in Persian poetry—I Invc been obliged to pass by 
wiiltuut attempting the almost impossible and useless cask of 
reproducing them. Most of litem I omJi even to notice, as they 
are unintctHfdblc without ilte Persian text and context.. .. Jim! 
has employt^ throughout this poem the rliymcd hendecasyllabic 
couplet, and a translation in unrhymed verse would altogether 
fail to give an idea ofhis manner. Accordin^y for the introductory 
cantos, whicli are didactic and somewitat stately in style, I have 
used the old rliymcd heroic metre, and for the rest of the poem 
a lighter and freer measure, in which I vary at will the number 
of ^labks or accents. I fear that many of my lines will not read 
oiT easily at hni si^t: but 1 trust that the greater fault of mono¬ 
tony has CO some extent been avoided.' 

One of the most dramatic inddencs in the story comes when 
Poiiphar's wife invites the ladies of Egypt m a banquet and 
suddenly introduces Joseph inm the dining-hall in order to test 
the dTect of his beauty on them. 

Like a bed of roses in perfect bloom 
That secret treasure appeared in die room. 

Tlic women of Memphis beheld him, and cook 
From that garden of glory the rose of a look. 

One glance at bis beauty o'erpowered eadi soul 
And drew from their lingers the reins of control. 

Eadi lady would cut through the onnge she held, 

As she gazed on that beauty unpanJleled. 
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But she wounded her finger, so moved in her heart, 
That she knew not I>er band and tier orange apart. 

One made a pen of her finger, to write 

On her soul his name who had ravished her siglit— 

A reed which, struck with the point of the knife. 
Poured out a red flood from each joint in the strife. 
One scored a calendar’s lines in red 
On tile silver sheet of her palm outspread. 

And each column, marked with die hlood-drops, 
showed 

Like a brook wlicn tlic stream o’er tlic bank has flowed. 

When they saw that youth in his beauty’s pride: 
’No mortal is he,' in amaze iliey cried. 

'No day and water composed his frame, 

But, a holy angel, from heaven he came.’ 

'Tis my peerless boy,’ cried Zulaiklia, ’long 
For him liave 1 suflered reproach and wrong. 

1 told him my love for him, called him die whole 
Aim and desire of my heart and souL 
He looked on me coldly; I bent not his will 
To give me his love and my hope fulfil. 

He still rebelled: I was forced to send 
To prison the boy whom I could not bend. 

In trouble and toil, under lock and chain. 

He passed long days In aiSiction and pain. 

But his spirit was tamed by the woe he felt, 

And the heart that was hardened began to melt. 

Keep your wild bird in a cage and see 
How soon he forgets chat he once was Iree.' 

Of those who wounded their hands a part 
Lost reason and patience, and mind and heart 
Too weak the sharp swmrd of hii love to stay, 

They gave up their souls ere they moved away. 

The reason of others grew dark and dim, 

And madness possessed them for love of him. 
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Barc-hcacied, bare^rooted, they fled araain. 

And the light that had vanished ne'er kindled again. 
To some their senses at let^th returned. 

But ibcir hcaits were wounded, dtetr bc^ms bunted. 
They were drunk widi the cup wlikfa was fliU to the 
brim, 

And the birds oT ritcir hearts were ensnared by him. 
Nay, Ytiwif’s love was a mip^ity bowl 
With varied power to move the soul. 

One drank die wine UU her senses reded; 

To another, life had no joy to yidd; 

One offered her sou! hh l^t vnsh to fulfil; 

One dreamed of him ever, but mute and stUl. 

But only the woman to whom no abate 

Of the wine was vouchsafed could be pitied there. 

The cxubctancc of JamTs poetic imagination lias been nans- 
ogrifled into a clumsy and rather comic garrulity. Yet Griffhh 
certainly superior to the pedestrian Rogers. 


That bidden treasure bom the private room 
Came out like rosdmd in Its fullest bloom. 

Saw Egypt’s dames that rose>bed of delict, 

And from that rose>bed plucked one rose of sight. 
With chat one sight their senses them forsook, 
And from thdr hands the reins of power shook 
At that fair form of his were all amazed, 

And, wond’iing, all like lifeless bodies gazed. 

By that fair vision as was each inspired. 

At once to cut her orange she desired. 

From her own hand her orange no one knew, 

And thus aooss her hand the knife she drew. 

A pen made one her Angers with her sword. 

Upon bo bean devotion to record; 
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A reed, which if tlie sword should strike a blow, 
VermiHon from each joint would quickly flow: 

Out of her palm a silver page one made, 

Where, as in calendars, lines were laid: 

From every line there flowed a stream of blood, 
Beyond iu banks o’etflowing in a flood ... 

As then hb face the Egyptian dames belicid, 

Tl>eir hands cut many with the knives they held. 
And of those dames whose hands were cut, a part 
Lost wisdom, paiicoce, and all sense and heart. 
From hb love’s sword their souls titey could not 
save, 

In that assembly still ilieir lives they gave. 

Another pan from reason were escran^, 

And from that ParCt love became deranged. 

Bare both In head and foot they ran around, 

Nor e’er again the li^t of reason found. 

And yet a part to reason came at last, 

But pained at heart for love their days tliey passed, 
And, like Zuleikha, drunk from Joseph’s bowl, 
Caught in his snare were those birds of their soul. 
Of wine was Joseph's beauty as a pot, 

Where each found gain according to his toL 
From inebriety one profit gained; 

From tbougjits of beii^ one release obtained; 

One for hb beauty gave her soul for nought: 

One dumb remained, abtoriied but in hb thought. 
By her alone should pardon be obtained 
Who from that wine no sort of profit gained. 


The reader may well marvel at the pertinacity which could 
sustain bathos so long and so coosbtendy, and wonder why 
JSmi, if that was the kind of stufl* he wrote, should ever have 
survived the ridicule so miserable a performance would richly 
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deserve. (Yet Rogco’ travesty nn to a second edition.) Poor 
service U tendered to Persian literature by such misguided 
enthusiasm. Nor is Rogen' ingenuous apology for his little* 
appreliended inadequacies any sort of justification for such a 
revolting exercise: *It has not been a light task for the translator 
to put into rityme over 7,000 couplets, whilst adhering to die 
literal ntconing of the original. Tl>e attention paid to the latter 
point wilt, he trusts, prove a sufliclcnt excuse for any want of 
smooUincss the critic may fmd in the former/ It is well to ponder 
tltc wise observation of R. A. Nicholson on the problem of 
translating Arabic and Persian poetry, a problem with wliicit be 
himself wrestled not unsuccessfully: TIte power of verse 10 fulfil 
its atm is limited by circumstances. While any poem can be repro* 
duced in metre, few Arabic or Persian poems are wholly suitable 
for English verse: we must decide what to translate, and especially 
wluii not CO translate, before considering how ic shall be 
done.' 

Sixil), tltc Laili u Majrmt, composed in 1484, was a direct chal¬ 
lenge to comparison with the poems written on the same theme 
by Ni7.ilnii and Amir Khusrau, for JSm! cliose exactly the same 
metre, a jaunty variety of the Aaiy. The poet obligingly gives 
us tltc total of the verses as coming to 3,8^ and sutes that the 
poem took him ‘fourteen montIts, more or less' to complete^ he 
again mentions KitvSja 'Ubaid AI 121 ) and applauds the ‘oulthn of 
tlte Age,' without however naming him more precisely. It may 
be added that Jimi’s nephew HatifI, himself a noted poet who 
died in 1521, abo compel a Loili u Majruln\ ic was bis version 
of the old desert love>story that Sir William Jones chose to 
publuh (Calcutta, 1788), assigning whatever income might 
accrue from tlte sales to 'the poor In the Supreme Court, in crust 
for the miserable persons under execution for debt in the prison 
of Calcutta' Jlmi's version has not even attracted that much 
attention, though it contains many fine descriptions and exhibits 
to the fiiU his rhetorical virtuosity. Here is a picture of a sand¬ 
storm in the summer desert. 
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One day die simoom that blows at noontide 
rose scorching the mountain and the plain; 
the desetwith iis flying sand and pebbles, 
was a chafing-dish full of sparking embers; 
serpents thrashed about in all directions 
tike hairs that have been flung in a Are. 

If any wild ass hod ventured in that pldn 
and set its foot on dial burning surface, 
its sole would have broken into blisters 
like die hoof of a travel-worn mule. 

Tlie wliole world ailed of the great licat 
panting like a furnace charged will) fire; 
into dut furnace the mighty mountains 
ran mdring like an unguent of quicklime; 
the mountain springs noisily bubbling 
were stone cauldrons of boiling water. 

Seventh, the KJurai-Mma-yi hkandart ('Wisdom of Alexan¬ 
der'), imitating in muu^rii metre and subject-matter the 
Itkandat-n&ma of Ni^im! and Amir Khusrau, enabled JSmI in 
the guise of the ancient legend of Alexander to write what is 
virtually a fourth didactic idyll. The poet again addresses Khvija 
'Ubaid Allih At^rSr, SullSn I^usoin BSiqari, and his own son; 
since the KhvSja died in 1490, Dr. Hlkmat concludes that this 
poem must have been composed about the year 14S5, oertalnly 
after the /<u 4 l u JSmi repeatedly complains of the 

increasing weariness of old age; towards the end of die work he 
speaks of it as the last of his JC^mua, and he praises the Turkish 
Kktmta which his old friend Navil hod written. The wise 
counsel which be imparts with all of an old nan's sententious 
repedtivenets as his final oflfering to the world is conveniendy 
if improbably put into the mouths of tudi famous sages as 
Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, Hippocrates, Pythagoras, Aesculapius 
and Hermes. The narrative drags slowly to its close with the 
death of Alexander and the letter of condolence supposedly sent 
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by Aristotk to die great conqueror’s mother, a document which 
we encountered summarized in simple prose in Mir Khvind’s 
Rau^at al-fajh\ 

When Aristotle, chat lapidary of Greece 
who was custodian of ^e Grecian treasures, 
received the ridings of Alexander's death, 
his heart was greet widi sorrow, and be sighed. 

Tlicn, laving trimmed his amb^-scented pen 
and made a iair beginning widi God’s name, 
mingling for ink the blood-gouts of bis heart 
lie wrote Bpologeiically to his mother: 

'I sliould liavc made my brow into a foot 
and fated directly to your private chamber, 
there to outpour the blood-decked tcon of grief 
and with endumtments to allay your pain; 
but all, die feebleness of old age fetters 
my foot, and I cannot stir a single step. 

Thou^ Alexander, Sultan of worid 
whose empire spanned the earth like heaven's arch 
has now depart^ &om diis narrow plain, 
grieve not, that he has quit die royal throne. 

No veil of shame enshrouds his face, no will 
of envious rivals brought him humbly down, 
not by unriglireous men his power was broken, 
not to unworthy foes his valour yielded; 
the sword of die decree of God ^e pure 
that sways the world from Fish to Arcturus— 
to that he rendered up bis kingly rule 
and died, as living, emperor of men.’ 

So the immortal {^ilosopher's missive continues, and Alexan¬ 
der’s mother sends a suitably Stoical reply. 

We have now come to the end of thb necessarily tnooreplete 
p 
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and paxttal review of classical Persian literature. J&ml’s death 
marks the conclusion of the golden the silver period sets 
in with the be^nning of the sixteenth century. Much gt^ writing 
continued to keep ^ve the courtly tradition in the homeland, 
ri^t down to modem times; and meanwhile Persian letters 
enjoyed a long and fruitful Indian summer in the neighbouring 
Moghul dominions. Even in this twentieth century the sdiool 
of Persian poetry in Hindustan was sufficiently active to produce 
an international figure whose conirihudon to literature has 
ensured him immortality as certainly as his intervention in politics; 
the name of Muhammad Iqbil, that visionary whose Persian 
doquence pleaded the cause of Islam reborn and was powerful 
in creating Pakistan, is now inscribed on the roll of honour headed 
by Firdausi. 

The story of these five succeeding centuries may be told in a 
sequel to the present volume. It b a story no less impressive than 
that which has now been completed; for it rev^ how the 
creative genius of the Persian people, in the very dme when it 
seemed to be expiring at last, suddenly in response to new impulses 
coming from abroad rose from Its death-bed to a new life of 
surprising and measureless vitality. 
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